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GOSSAMER 


CHAPTER I 

" l^OR that mercy,” said Gorman, “yOu may 
thapk with brief thanksgiving whatever gods 
A there be." 

We were discussing, fca: perhaps the twentieth 
time, the case of poor Ascher. Gorman had re- 
minded me, as he often does, that I am incapable 
of understanding Ascher or entering into his feelings, 
because I am a man of no country, and therefore 
know nothing of the emotion of patriotism. This 
seems a curious thing to say to a man who has 
just had his leg mangled in a battle ; but I think 
Gorman is quite right about his fact. I went out 
to the fight, when the fight came on, but only because 
,I could not avoid going. I never supposed that 
J was fighting for my country. But Gorman is 
wrong in his inference. I have no country, but I 
believe I can und^'stand Ascher quite as well as 
Gorman does. Nor am I sure that I ought to be 
thankful for my immunity from the fever of 
patriotism. Ascher suffered severely because, at 
a critical moment in his life, a feeling of loyalty to 
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his native land gripped him hard. I have also 
suffered, a rending df the body at least com- 
parable to Ascher's rending of the souf. But 
I have not the consolation of feeling that I am 
a hero. 

I have often, told Gorman that if he were as 
thorough-going as he pretends to be, he would call 
himself O'Gorabhain or, at the very least, O'Gorman. 
He is an Irishman by birth, sympathy and con- 
viction. He is a Member of Parliament, pledged to 
support the cause of Ireland, and this in spite of 
the fact that he has brains. He might ha'sje been 
a brilliant, perhaps even a successful and popular 
novelist. He wrote two stories which critics ac- 
claimed, which are still remembered and even 
occasionally read. He might have risen to affluence 
as a dramatist. He was the authof of o^ie single- 
act play which made the fortune of a very charming 
actress ten y^ars ago. He has made a name for 
himself as a journalist, and his af tides are the 
chief glory of a leading weekly paper. But the 
business to which he has really devoted himself is 
that of an Irish patriot. He says amazingly foolish 
things in public, and, in private, is alwayS'^quite^ 
ready to laugh at his own speeches. He is ^ 
genuine lover of Ireland, an inheritor of that 
curious tradition of Irish patridtism which has sur- 
vived centuries of disappointed hopes, and, a much 
stranger thing, has never been quite asphyxiated 
by its own gases. 

I happen to belong to that unfortunate class of 
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Irishmen whom ndilief Gorman nor anyone else 
will recognise as bet>% Irish at all. I owned, at 
one tmie, a small estate in Co. Cork. I sold it to 
my tenants and became a man of moderate income, 
encumbered with a baronetcy of respectable anti- 
quity and occupied chiefly in finding profitable 
inv^tments for my capital. By way of recreation 
I interest myself in my neighbours and acquaint- 
ance, .'n the actual men and women rather than 
in their affairs. No definition of the Irish people 
has yet been framed which would include me, 
though I am indubitably a person — ^I take “ person ” 
to be the singular of “people,” which is a noun of 
multitude — and come of a family which held on to an 
Irish property for three htmdred years. My religion 
consists chiefly of a dislike of the Roman Catholic 
Church, ^nd 2n instinctive distrust of the priests 
of all churches. My father was an active Unionist, 
and I have no political opinions of any sort. I am 
therefore cut* off, both by religion and politics, 
from any chance of taking part in Irish affairs. 
On the other hand, I cannot manage to feel myself 
an Englishman. Even now, though I have fought 
^in tHeir army without incurring the reproach of 
jcowardice, I cannot get out of the habit of looking 
at Englishmen from a distance. This convinces me 
that I am not one df them. 

I am thus — Gorman is quite right about this^ 
a man of no country. But I understand Asdxer as 
well as Gorman does ; though I take -a different 
view of Ascher’s ultimate decision. 
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I met Gorman first on board a Cunard steamer 
|n the autumn of 1913. ^ 

I was on my way to Canada. My excuse, the 
reason I gave to myself for the journey, was the 
necessity of looking into the affairs of certain 
Canadian companies in which I had invested money. 
There were rumours current in England at Jthat 
time which led me to suspeQt that the boom in 
Canadian securities had reached its height, and was 
about to subside. I did not really believe that I 
was likely to find out an 5 ^hing of value by stopping 
in an hotel at Montreal or travelling in^a tsain to 
Vancouver. But I was tired of London, and thought 
the trip might be pleasant. I went to Canada by 
way of New York, partly because the big Cunarders 
are comfortable steamers, partly because I find 
New York an agreeable city. I ®haveb several 
friends there, and I Hke the life of the place— for a 
fortnight at a time. I do not know whether I 
should like it for a longer time, because I have 
never had money enough to live in New York for 
more than a fortnight. As a regular place of 
residence it might be too stimulating for me ; 
but I shall probably never know how I shoSlfl feel^^ 
about it^at the end of six weeks. 

It was Gorman who took the initiative on 
board the steamer. I do not think that I should 
ever have made liis acquaintance if he had not 
forced himself on me. He accosted me, introduced 
himself, carried the acquaintance through to an 
intimacy by sheei® force of personality, and ended 
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by inducing me to like him. He began his attack 
on me during that very uncomfortable time just 
beforft the ship actually starts. It is never possible 
to settle down to the ordinary routine of life at sea 
until the screw begins to revolve. There is an 
hour or two, after the passengers have embarked, 
which is disquieting and fussy. Mail bags, so I 
un3emtand, are being put on board. Stewards, 
carrying cabin trunks, swarm in the corridors. 
Passengers wander restlessly about or huriy, with 
futile energy, from place to place. Puling men 
hustle each other at the windows of the purser’s 
office, urfder pretence of expecting letters or dis- 
patching telegrams. Women passengers eye other 
women passengers with suspicion and distrust. It 
is very interesting to notice how people who scowl 
at each^othei^on the first day of a voyage exchange 
cards and promise to pay each other visits after 
six days as fellow-travellers. At the end of another 
six days — such is the usual unfortunate experience 
— the cards are lost and the promises forgotten. 
A poet and, following him, a novelist have com- 
pared human intercourse to the “ speaking ” of 
shipwr.that pass in the night. They would have 
found a more forcible, though perhaps less poetic, 
illustration of their idea in the friendships formed 
by passengers in the same steamer. They are 
intimate, but they are as a rule utterly transitory. 
However, I have no right to complain. The friend- 
ship which Gorman forced on me has lasted eighteen 
months, and shows no sign yet 9f wearing thin. 
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He caught me in the smoking-room. I had 
settled down quietly in a comfortable chair, and 
was wondering, as I always do in that smoking- 
room, at the grain of the wood in the panel above 
the fireplace. There was no one else in the room 
except a steward jpho hovered near the door which 
leads to the bar. Experience has taught me tjiat 
the smoking-room, the most populous part of the 
ship during the voyage, is generally empty during 
the two hours before the start. I thought I should 
have the place to myself. I was half-way through 
my cigar, and had failed to decide whether the 
panel is a fake or a natural curiosity, when Gorman 
entered. He is a big man and fat. He is elean 
shaved and has bushy grey eyebrows. Heavy 
rolls of skin hang down from his jaws. He wears 
an unusually large gold signet ring. His appear- 
ance is not attractive. He sat down beside me' and 
addressed me at once. 

“ Sir James Digby ? ” he said. ’ 

That is my name. I admitted it by nodding. 

“ I was glancing over the passenger list,” he said, 
“ and saw you were on board. The purser told me 
you were up here somewhere. My name's GoilKan, 
Michael Gorman.” 

The name gave me no information beyond the 
fact that the speaker was an Irishman. There 
must be several thousand Gormans in Ireland, and 
I could not remember that I was acquainted with 
any one of them. I nodded again. 

“ I don’t suppose you remember me,” said 
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Gorman, “ but you used to see me pretty frequently 
once ; about twenty-five years ago. My father 
kept fhe only shop in Curraghbeg, and you used 
to come in and buy sweets— a peimyworth at a 
time. You were a small boy then. I was a bit 
older, fifteen or sixteen perhaps.” 

Curraghbeg is a miserable village standing in the 
mi<f^e of the tract of land which used to be my 
property. It is close to Curraghbeg House, wh^e 
my father kept up such state as befitted an Irish" 
gentleman of his day. I believe I was bom there. 
If I thought of any place in the world as home, 
I suppose it would be Curraghbeg ; but I have 
no feeling for the place except a mild dislike. The 
House is now a nunnery, in better repair, but 
almost certainly more gauntly hideous than when 
I owned it. ffhe village, I expect, is still as sordid 
as when I saw it last. I remembered Gorman’s 
shop, a dirty little public-house, where sacks of 
flour, tea, and sugar candy were &ld, as well as 
whisky and emigration tickets. I also remembered 
my father’s opinion of Gorman, old Dan Gorman, 
the father of the man beside me. He was “ one 
of'tbe worst blackguards in* the county, mixed up 
with every kind of League and devilment.” Those 
were the days when the land agitation was at its 
height, and Irish gentlemen — ^they were fighting 
for their existence as a class — ^felt rather strongly 
about the leaders of the people. 

Of any younger Gorman I had no recollection 
whatever. Nor did I at that inoment, or for some 
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time afterwards, connect the soji of* the ruffianly 
old publican with the journalist and politician of 
whom I had heard a good deal. , 

“ Funny thing/’ he said, “ running into you like 
this. Let’s have a drink of some sort.” 

He snapped his fingers to attract the attention 
pf the steward. * 

"1 am not, I fear, thoroughly modernised. ThSugh 
I like American social life, I have never been able 
to accept the theory of the wickedness of class 
distinctions. As a political system democracy 
seems to me extraordinarily foolish, but I would 
not go out of my way to protest against it. My 
servant is, so far as I am concerned, welcome^ to as 
many votes as he can get. I would very gladly 
make mine over to him if I could. I do not 
suppose that it matters much in reality whether 
laws are made by dukes or corner-boys, hut L like, 
as far as possible, to associate with gentlemen in 
private life. 1 was not prepared tor sit drinking 
with the son of old Dan Gorman if I could 
help it. 

I intended to say so, as politely as such a thing 
can be said. The man’s face made me jpause. 
He was looking at me with a curious smile, half 
innocent, half whimsical. His eyes expressed 
friendliness of a perfectly simply unaffected kind. 
I realised that he was not a snob, that he was not 
trying to push himself on me for the sake of my 
position and title — the position of a disinherited 
Irish landlord and^a title which, for all anyone 
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could tell by hearing it, might he the reward of a 
successful provincial doctor. I realised also, with 
an urfbomfortable shiver, that he understood my 
feeling, and was slightly amused at it. It struck 
me suddenly that I, and not Gorman, was the snob. 

The steward stood at his elbow. ^ 

“^Vhisky and soda ? " said Gorman. “ We are 
still in English waters. Or shall I say cocktails, 
as we're on our way to America ? " 

I am a temperate man, and have made it a rule 
not to drink before luncheon. But I was so much 
ashamed of my first feeling about Gorman that I 
thought it* well to break my rule. I should, under 
the circumstances, have considered myself justified 
in breaking a temperance pledge, on the principle, 
once explained to me by an archdeacon, that 
charity abo^^ rubrics. I gave my vote for whisky 
and soda as the more thorough-going drink of -the 
two. A cocktail is seldom more thsyi a mouthful. 
Gorman gave the order. 

“Don't you think," he said, “that it would be 
rather a good plan for us to sit together at meals ? 
ril make arrangements with the steward, and have 
^ a taW^ reserved for us in the upper saloon. I can 
manage it all right. I often cross on this boat, and 
^everybody knows me." 

Again he looked* at me, and again smiled in his 
fascinating childlike way. 

“I’m Ai at ordering meals," he said; “and it 
really does make a difference on these ships if you 
know how to get the best that's going." 
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That was the one attempt he made to justify 
himself in forcing his company on me. But it was 
not the hope of better dinners, though I likS good 
dinners, which led me to agree to his proposal. 
I was captivated by his smile. Besides, I had not, 
so far as I knew, a single acquaintance among the 
passengers. I should be better oft with Gopnan 
as messmate than set down beside some chance 
stranger who might smUe in a disagreeable way, 
or perhaps not smile at all. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ You arrange it.” 

“ It would be pleasant,” he said, “ if wq could 
get hold of a couple of other interesting people, and 
make four at our table.” 

I do not deny that Gorman is an interesting 
person, but I did not see what right he had to put 
me in that select class. I could onl3^hope,that the 
other interesting people would regard me as h'e did. 
He pulled a passenger list out of his pocket and 
turned over the pages. * 

“ What about the Aschers ? ” he saidr 

He handed the list to me. There was a pencil- 
mark opposite the name of Mr. Carl Ascher. Im- 
mediately below it was “ Mrs. Ascher and niaid.” 

“ I don’t know him,” I said. “Who is he? Has 
he done an3rthing particular ? ” 

“ Heaven’s above ! ” said Gorman. “ Who is 
Ascher I But perhaps you don't recognise bim 
apart from the rest of the firm. Ever heard of 
Ascher, Stutz & Co. ? ” 

I recognised the* name then. Ascher is a banker. 
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one of those international finanders who manage, 
chiefly ^from London offices, the complicated kind 
of foreign business which no ordinary man under- 
stands an3d:hing about, a kind of business which, 
for some reason, very few Englishmen undertake. 

“ If the man’s a millionaire,” I said, “ he won’t 
care to dine with us — ^and he’s probably a Jew — ^not 
that I’ve any particular prejudice against Jews.” 

“He’s not a Jew,” said Gorman. “He’s an 
Englishman. At least he’s as English as any man 
with a name like that can be. I expect he’ll jump 
at the chaijce of feeding with us. We’re the only 
people on board the least likely to interest him.” 

I admire Gorman’s splendid self-confidence, but 
I do not share it. I shrank from seeking the friend- 
ship of a millionaire. 

“ He bus his*wife with him,” I said. “ Perhaps 
she — 

I meant to suggest that Mrs. Ascber might not 
care to be tobwn with a couple of stray men of 
whom she knew nothing. Gorman thought I meant 
something quite different. 

“ She’s an American,” he said, “ or was before 
^he niSwied Ascher. I hear ^e goes in for music 
^nd pictures and literature and all that sort of thing, 
which may be boring. But I daresay we shan’t 
see very much of hfer. She’ll probably be sea-sick 
the whole time.” 

I have often wondered where Gorman gets all his 
astonishingly accurate information about people 
whom he does not know. He wa» very nearly right 
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about Mrs. Ascher. She was sea-sick for four out 
of the six days of our voyage. 

“ Anyhow,” he went on, “ we must put tp with 
her if we want to get hold of the husband. And I 
should like to do that. I’ve never had a chance 
before of being ^timate with one of the big bugs of 
finance. I want to know what it is that ^those 
fellows really do.” 

When Gorman put it to me that way I withdrew 
all my objections to his plan. I very much want 
to know what “those fellows really do.” I am 
filled with curiosity, and I want to knoyr what 
every kind of fellow really does. I want to have 
a long talk with a Parisian dressmaker, one of the 
men who settles what shape women are to be during 
the next six months. I want to get at the mind of 
a railway manager. I want to kne^v ho^J: a detec- 
tive goes about the job of catching criminais. Of 
course I want to understand international banking. 

“ Besides,” said Gorman, “ a millionaire is a very 
useful kind of man to know.” 

Millionaires are useful acquaintances because 
there is always a chance of getting money from them. 

“ Don't count on me as a bridge player,”H[ said. 
“ I’m no good at the game, and never play for high 
points. You wouldn't win anything worth while 
with me as one of the party.” • 

“ I wasn’t thinking of bridge,” said Gorman. 

He was not. He was thinking, I fancy, of his 
brother. But we did not get to Gorman’s brother 
for more than a week. 
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Having got my consent, Gorman went off to 
“ set "^scher. I use the word “ set ” deliberately, 
for Gorman, when bent on getting an 5 d:hing done, 
reminds me of a well-trained sporting dog. He 
ranges, quarters the ground in front of him, and 
finally — ^well, he set me as if I had been a grouse. 
He s«t Ascher, I have no doubt, in the same way. 

I did not think it likely that he would secure the 
Aschers. MUionaires are usually shy birds, well 
accustomed to being pursued by all sorts of ordinary 
men. They develop, I suppose, a special cunning 
in avoiding capture, a cunning which the rest of us 
never achieve. However, Ascher’s cunning was no 
use to him in this case. Gorman is an exceedingly 
clever dog. 

The trumpet, bugle, cornet, or whatever the in- 
strument is v^ich announces meals at sea, was 
blaring out its luncheon tune when Gorman returned 
to me. He was in high triumph. »He had cap- 
tured the Aschers, reserved the nicest table in the 
Upper saloon and secured the exclusive service of 
the best table steward in the ship. I think he had 
interviewed the head cook. I began to appreciate 
iGoraci&n's qualities as a travelling companion. His 
^handling of the servants of the Cunard Company 
during the voyage was masterly. 1 never was so 
well looked after before, though I always make it a 
practice to tip generously. 

Gorman proposed that we should have another 
whisky and soda before going down to luncheon. 
He is a genial soul. No churl would want to drink 
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two glasses of whisky in the early part of one day. 

When I refused he looked disappointed. 

On the way down to luncheon he asked 1:he lift- 
boy how his mother had got over her operation. 
It would never have occurred to me that the lift-boy 
had a mother. , If I had thought the matter out 
carefully, I might have reached the conclusioij^ that 
there must be or at one time have been a mother for 
every lift-boy in the world. But Gorman did not 
reason. He simply knew, and knew, too, that this 
particular lift-boy s mother had been in a Liverpool 
hospital, a fact at which no method of reasoning 
known to me would have enabled him to arrive. 

The lift-boy loved Gorman. His grins of delight 
showed that. Our table steward, a very competent 
young man. adored him. The head cook — I judged 
by the meals we had sent up to us — hS.d a v^ry strong 
personal affection for Gorman. T do not w^ondcr. 
I am myself Jond of Gorman now. So is Ascher. 
Mrs. Ascher goes farther still. Sh(! respects and 
admires Gorman. But Mrs. Ascher is a peculiar 
woman. She respects people whom the rest of us 
only like. 
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saw very little of Ascher and nothing at 
\ \ / all of his wife during the first two days of 
V y our /oyage. My idea was that they stayed 

in their cabins — they had engaged a whole suite of 
rooms — ^in order to avoid drifting into an intimacy 
with Gprmjin and me. A millionaire would natu- 
rally, so I supposed, be suspicious of the advances 
of anyone who was not a fellow-millionaire. I was 
mistaken. Ascher was simply sea-sick. When he 
recovered, two days before Mrs. Ascher raised her 
head from the pillow, he showed every sign of want- 
ing tolcnow Gorman, and had no objection to dining 
vith me. * 

In the meanwhile I found out a great deal about 
Gorman. lie w'as delightfully unreserved, not 
only about his own past, but about his opinions of 
people and institutions. Old Dan Gorman had, it 
.appeared, married a new wife when he was about 
^sixty. This lady turned Michael, then a young 
man, out of the house. He bore her no ill-will 
whatever, though she deprived him in the end of 
his inheritance as well as his home. For several 
years he “ messed about " — ^the phrase is his — 
with journalism, acting as reporter and leader- 
writer for several Irish provincial papers, a kind 
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oi work which requires no education or literary 
tfdent. Then he, so to speak, emerged ; becoming 
somehow novelist, playwright, politician. I have 
never made out how he achieved his success. I do 
not think he himself knows that. According to 
his own account — ^and I never could get him to go 
into details — “ things just happened to come along.” 

He was entirely frank about his opinions. He 
regarded landlords as the cmse of Ireland, and said 
so to me. He did not seem satisfied that they are 
innocuous, even when, being deprived of their 
estates, they are no longer landlords. I.doaot like 
being called a curse — ^hardly anyone does — ^but I 
found myself listening to the things which Goriaan 
said about the class to whicl- I belong without any 
strong resentment. His treatment of us reminded 
me of Robbie Burns’ “Address to fhe Deil.” The 
poet recognised that the devil was a bad character, 
and that the v/orld would be in every way a brighter 
and happier place if there were no such per^n. 
But his condemnation was of a kindly sort, not 
wholly without sympathy. He held out a hope 
that “ uuld Nickie Ben ” might still “ hae a 
stake ” — stake in the country, I suppose — ^if he 
would take thought and mend. The reformation 
would have to be a drastic one, nothing less than 
a complete change of liis habits, character, and 
opinions. But such a thing was not wholly impos- 
sible. That was very much what Gorman thought 
about me. 

Next to Irish lahdlords, Gorman disliked financiers 
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mOTe than any other people in the world. He did 
hot, by, his own confession, know an3rthing about 
them ; but he had got into touch with a group pf 
journalists in London which specializes in abuse of 
the class. Gorman repeated aU the stock arguments 
to me, and illuminated the subject Vdth some very 
well AWorn apologues. 

“ A financier, ” he said, “ is a bloated spider, which 
sits in a murky den spinning webs and sucks the 
life-blood of its victims.” 

I wondered how Ascher would like this kind of 
talk if be e\ser joined our party. 

There was not, of course, the same note of 
personal bitterness in Gorman’s condemnation of 
financiers which I noticed in his attacks on land- 
lords. He had learned to hate my class during the 
impressionable years of childhood. He had only 
fovmd out about financiers when he was a grown 
man. And no-one, not even a convert to a new 
faith, ever believes an5dhing with real intensity 
except what he was taught before he was eight 
years old. But it was not to be expected that 
Ascher would be as patient as I was, even if the abuse 
with which Gorman assailed his class lacked some- 
thing of the conviction with which he attacked me. 

I asked Gorman one evening why, holding the 
opinions he did, he had chosen as his table mates a 
banker and att unrepentant landlord. He had a 
whole shipload of passengers to choose from, most 
of them, no doubt, believers in democracy, somd of 
them perhaps even socialists, the kind of socialists 
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who travel first class on crack Cunard steamers. 
He seemed surprised at the question, and, did not 
answer me at once. An hour or so after we had 
passed away from the subject he returned to it 
suddenly, and explained that it was necessary to 
distinguish between individuals and the classes to 
which they belong. A class, so I understood, may 
be objectionable and dangerous in every way though 
the men who form it are deUghtful. 

“Take the Irish priests, for instance,” he said. 
“ The minute we get Home Rule we’ll ” 

He paused significantly. 

“ Deal with them ? ” I suggested. 

He nodded with an emphasis which was positively ’ 
vicious. 

“ All the same,” he said, “ there are lots of priests 
whom I really like ; capital feIlows,*that i'd be glad 
to dine with every day in the week — except i^riday.” 

Apparently he was glad to dine with Ascher and 
me every day in the week, including IJriday. 

“ There’s no sense,” he said, “ in refusing to talk 
to a man just because you don’t like his opinions.” 

I agreed. I even offered proof of my agreement. 

I was at that moment talking to Gorman, and I 
certainly did not like his opinions. 

■When Ascher joined us, at dinner on the third 
evening of our voyage, he turned out to be a very 
quiet, gentle little man, with no outward sign of 
great wealth about him. He drank nothing but 
Perrier Water, which was a surprise and, I fancy, 
something a ‘disappointment to Gorman. He 
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expected Ascher to order dmmpagne, and was 
quite r^dy to take his turn in paying for the wine. 
Ascher smoked half a cigarette after dinner and 
another half cigarette before he went to bed, 
Gorman confided to me that millionaires and half- 
crown cigars had alwa 3 rs been associated in his 
mindtbefore he met Ascher. To me the most sur- 
prising thing about the man was the low opinion 
he had of himself and his own abilities. He was 
deferential to Gorman, and even seemed to think 
what I said worth listening to. He knew all about 
Gorman^s tjvo novels and his play. He had read 
many of Gorman’s newspaper articles. He used to 
try and make Gorman talk about literature eind art. 
Gorman, being a man of great inteUigence, hates 
talking about literature, and suspects that anyone 
who accuses hinf of art is poking fun at him. Ascher 
took l?oth literature and art quite serioixsly. He 
evidently thought that men who write 4)Ooks belong 
to a superior.class. As a matter of fact, Ascher has 
far more brains than any author I have ever met ; 
but he does not know this. 

Ascher lay down without protest under all the 
outrageous things which Gorman said about finan- 
•jiers. His extreme meekness seemed to stimulate 
jorman. 

“ No qualities,” siid Gorman, “ are required for 
uccess as a financier except a low kind of cunning 
nd a totally unscrupulous selfishness.” 

Ascher seemed to agree with him. I wanted to 
oint out that, considering the v5ry large ntimber 
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of itieii who &te cuiining aild the geiietal prevalence 
of selfishness, the number of successful financiers is 
surprisingly small. But Gorman did not give me 
a chance of speaking. 

“ Political life in every modem state,” said 
Gorman, “is pbisoned, poisoned at its source by 
the influence of the great financial houses^ De- 
mocracy is in shackles. Its leaders are gagged. 
Progress is stopped. Politics are barren — ” He 
delivered this oration at dinner one night, and when 
he came to the barrenness of politics he knocked 
over Ascher’s bottle of Perrier Water with*a sweep 
of his hand. “ And it is the subtle influence of the, 
financiers, the money kings, what the Americans 
used to call the Gold Bugs, which is responsible for 
the mischief.” ^ 

Ascher assented with a sort of wavering smile. 
“The proof of what I say,” said Gorman, “is 
to be found ih the well-known fact-^ — ” 

I interrupted him at this point. He had cited 
his well-known fact to me several times. The son 
of a Liberal Cabinet Minister married the daughter 
of a well-known Conservative who had been a 
Cabinet Minister. It may be my stupidity, but I 
cannot see how that union proves that financieiv 
control politics. I am not, and never shall be, 
either a money king or a gold bug, but in mere 
dread of hearing Gorman produce his well-known 
fact again I took up the task of defending the 
class to which Ascher belongs. 

“ After aU, Gorman,” I said, “ you ought to be a 
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little grateful. You know perfectly well that there 
wouldn’t be any politics if financiers and other 
capitalists did not pay for them.” 

“ That’s just what I say,” said Gorman. 

“ No,” I said ; “ that’s not what you say. You 
say that financiers poison politics. But there’s 
the greatest difference between pa3dng for a per- 
formance and poisoning the performers. Take a 
theatre, for instance ” 

“Talking of theatres,’’ said Gorman, “there’s a 
ratthng good circus going on in New York at present. 
rU tak§ y(ju two men to see it some night,” 

But I was not going to let Gorman ride away in 
this manner from an argument in which he was 
being worsted. 

“Do let me finish what I am saying,” I said. 
“All your pafliaments and legislative assemblies 
are sifhply national theatres, kept up for the amuse- 
ment of the people. Somebody has J;o put up the 
money to ke5p them going. The ordinary man 
won’t do it.’ You can’t even get him to vote with- 
out hypnotizing him first by means of a lot of 
speeches and newspaper articles and placards which 
stare at him from hoardings. Even after you’ve 
hypnotized him you have to drag him to your 
polling-booth in motor cars. He wouldn’t go if 
you didn’t. As for*paying for your show, you know 
perfectly well that there’d be no money for the 
running of it if it weren’t for a few financiers and 
rich men.” 

One of Gorman’s most de%h*ful cbaracteristicB 
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is that he bears no malice when an argument goes 
against him. ^ 

“Begad, you’re right,” he said, — “right all the 
way along. At the present moment I’m on my 
way to America to get money for the party. There’s 
a man I have my eye on out in Detroit, a fellow 
with millions, and an Irishman. I mean tocget a 
good subscription out of him. That’s why I’m on 
this ship.” 

“Curious,” I said; “I'm after money toa I 
have some investments in Canadian railway shares 
— nothing much, just a few thousands, j}ut,a good 
deal to me. I’m a little uneasy ” 

I looked at Ascher. A man in his position, the 
head of one of the great financial houses, ought to 
be able to give very good advice about my shares. 
A word from him about the prospfccts oi Canada 
generally and the companies in which I am “inter- 
ested in particular wohld be very valuable to me. 
Gorman was also looking inquiringly* at Ascher. I 
dare say a tip on the state of the stock market 
would be interesting to him. I do not know whether 
party fimds are invested or kept on deposit receipt 
in a bank ; but Gorman is likely to have a few,, 
pounds of his own. Ascher misinterpreted our 
glances. He thought we wanted to know why he 
was going to America. • 

“The condition of Mexico at present,” he said, 
“is causing us all some anxiety. My partner in 
New York wants to have a consultation with me. 
That's what’s bringing me over.” 
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“ Ah I ” said Gorman, “ I rather respect those 
Mexicans. It’s pleasant to hear of wealthy men 
like yoif being hit sometimes.” 

“ It’s not exactly that,” said Ascher. “ As a 
firm we don’t lose directly whatever happens in 
Mexico. What we have to consider is the interests 
of otyf customers, the people, some of them quite 
small people, who went into Mexican railways on 
our advice. Banking-houses don’t put their money 
into investments. That’s not our business. But 
banking is a very dull subject. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else.’; 

He turned to me as he spoke. 

“ You were speaking just now,” he said, “ about 
the necessity of putting up money for the support 
of theatres. If we are to have any real dramatic 
art in Eiigland# ” 

Banking is a fascinatingly interesting subject 
compared to art ; but Ascher does not think so, 
and Ascher had taken hold of the conversation. 
He appealed to Gorman as a man whose services 
to literature and drama had never been properly 
recognized. He appealed to me as a member of a 
^cultured class. Neither of us was sympathetic or 
responsive. Gorman knows that he has never 
rendered any service to literatiure at all ; that he 
wrote novels because he wanted money in the 
da}^ before a grateful country paid him ^400 a 
year for walking round the lobbies of the House 
of Commons ; that he tumbled into his play by 
accident, and made money out o£ it because a vary 
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charming lady was mbre charming than usual in 
the part he wrote for her. 

Gorman — this is one of the advantages of being 
an Irishman — ^has no illusions about himself. I 
have none about my class. It is not cultured, and 
does not want to be. 

When Ascher had smoked his half cigarette, we 
left the dining saloon and went to our special comer 
in the lounge. Ascher talked on till nearly ten o’clock 
about art and drama and music as if they were the 
only things of any interest or importance in the 
world ; then he went to bed. Gorman and I 
agreed that art, drama, and music are of very little 
importance and less interesting than anything else. 
Gorman’s weekly articles, quite the best things of 
their kind then being publidied, are all about art, so 
he has a perfect right to express his ©pinioi?. What 
we wanted to hear Ascher talk about was money. 

“ I’ve always wanted to know what high finance 
really is,” I said. “ It seems a pity'not to be able 
to find out now we’ve got a man who'understands 
it.” 

“I'll take him in hand to-morrow,” said Gorman. 
“ There’s no use our having him to dine with us and, 
looking after him all the way across if we don’t get 
an 3 d:hing out of him.” 

Gorman’s words were cryptic. I wanted to get 
knowledge — the sort of knowledge which would 
satisfy my curiosity — out of Ascher ; chiefly know- 
ledge, though I would not have refused a httle in- 
side information about Canadian affairs. Gorman 
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might very well want something more. He might 
want I subscription to the funds of his party. I 
hoped he would not get it ; either out of Ascher or 
out of the man at Detroit of whom he spoke. I am 
not a member of any political party, but I hate that 
to which Gorman belongs. If I were attached to 
a pafty and if Gorman’s Mends joined it in a body, 
I should leave it at once. My opinion, so far as I 
have any opinion, is that what Ireland wants is to 
be let alone. But if the Irish Nationalist party 
were to adopt a poUcy of deliberately doing nothing 
and pr^v^ting other people from doing anything, 
I should not support it. I should then search about 
for something revolutionary and try to insist on 
carrying it out. Nothing would induce me to be 
on the same side as Gorman and his friends. Such 
is the nature df an Irish gentleman. 

I lay awake for a long time that night, smoking 
cigarettes in my berth and meditating on the fact 
that, of the^ three of us, I was the one who was going 
to America for purely selfish purposes. Gorman was 
trying to get money for his party, for his own ulti- 
mate advantage no doubt, but in the first instance 
, the money was not for himself, but for a cause. And 
Gorman is a politician, a member of a notoriously 
corrupt and unscrupulous professional class. Ascher 
was taking a long •journey in order to devise some 
means of rescuing his clients’ property from the 
clutches of a people which had carried the principles 
of democracy rather further than is usual. And 
Ascher is a financier. No one ea^iects an3dhing but 
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enlightened greed from financiers. I belong by 
birth and education to an aristocracy, a clas^ which 
is supposed to justify its existence by its altruisfia. 
There was no doubt a valuable lesson to be learned 
from these considerations. I fell asleep before I 
found out exactly what it was. 

Gorman did as he promised. He took Aschcr in 
hand next day. He made the poor man walk up 
and down the deck with him. There is nothing on 
shipboard more detestable than that tramp along 
the deck. Only the strongest-minded man can 
avoid counting his steps, making an estiipate of 
yards, and falling into the bondage of trying to walk 
a fixed number of miles. Conversation and even 
coherent thought become impossible when the mind 
is set on the effort to keep count of the turns made 
at the end of the deck. I am sure that Ascher did 
not enjoy himself ; but Gorman kept him at if for 
more than an kour. I watched them from the deck 
chair in which I sat, rolled up very comfortably in 
my rug. At one o’clock, when we ought to have 
gone down to lunch, Gorman stopped opposite my 
chair. He proclaimed his success jubilantly. 

“ We’ve been talking about finance,” he said, 
“ high finance. Pity you wouldn’t join us.” 

Ascher bowed towards me. Gorman describes 
Ascher’s manners as foreign. I "dare say they are. 
There is a certain flavour of formal courtesy about 
them which Englishmen rarely practise, of which 
Iridimen of my generation, partly anglicized by 
their education, haVe lost the trick. 
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“Sir James would only have been bored,” said 
Ascher^ 

“ Not he,” said Gorman ; “ he’s just as keen as I 
am to know what bankers do with money.” 

“ It’s a dull trade,” said Ascher, “ very dull. 
Some day I shall give it up and devote the rest of 
my time to ” 

“ Don’t say prt,” said Gorman. 

Ascher opened his eyes and looked at Gorman with 
a mild kind of wonder. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ I can never be an artist. 
I haven’t ^ot the temperament, the soul, the capa- 
city for abandon. But I might find enjoyment, tiie 
highest pleasure, in understanding, in appreciating, 
perhaps even in encouraging ” 

“Sort of Maecenas,” said Gorman. “I wonder 
if Maec^tas waS a banker. He seems to have been 
a lidB man.” 

“He was a descendant of kings, 'i I said, “but 
that’s no reaison why he shouldn’t have made 
money.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Gorman, “ you’d find art just as 
dull as banking if you went in for it systematically.” 

, “ But artists I ” saud Ascher — “ genuine artists ! 

Men with inspiration 1 ” 

“ Selfish, conceited swine,” said Gorman. 

“ Well,” I said, *“ you ought to know. You're 
an artist yourself. Ascher told me so yesterday.” 

“I remember your two novels,” said Ascher, 
“and 1 recognized in them the touch, the unmis- 
takaUe^touch- 
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“ Let’s go down to lunch,” said Gorman. 

He left the deck as he spoke. Even Gormg.n does 
not like to stand self-convicted of being a selfish, 
conceited swine. Ascher laid his hand on my arm 
as we went down to the saloon. 

“What a brilliant fellow he is,” he whispered. 
“ I never realized before how magnificently 4>aTa- 
doxical your Irish minds are. That pose of abject 
self-depreciation which is in reality not wholly a 
pose, but a vehement protest against the shallow 
judgment of a conventionalized ciilture ” 

Ascher ’s language was a little confusing, to me, 
but 1 could guess at what he meant. Gorman 
appeared to him to be an imappreciated Oscar 
Wilde, one of those geniuses — am bound to admit 
that they are mostly Irish — ^who delude the world 
into thinking they are uttering plofound truths 
when they are merely outraging common sense* who 
get a reputation for originality by la 3 dng Truth 
across their knees and spanking her. 

It would be going too far perhaps to say that 
Ascher fawned on Gorman during luncheon. He cer- 
tainly showed his admiration for him very plainly. 

During the afternoon we talked finance again., 
Ascher did it because he wanted to please Gorman. 
I listened, and learned several things which interested 
me very much. I got to underttand, for instance, 
why a sovereign is sometimes worth more, some- 
times less, when you try to exchange it for dollars 
or francs ; a thing which had alwa 3 rs puzzled me 
before. I leamed^why gold has to be shipped in 
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large quantities from one country to another by 
bankers, whereas I, a private individual, need only 
send a cheque to pay my modest debts. I learned 
what is meant by a bill drawn on London. It took 
me nearly half an hour to grasp that. Gorman 
pretended to see it sooner than I did, but when he 
tried*to supplement Ascher’s explanation with one 
of his own he fimndered hopelessly. 

It was while we were at tea that afternoon that 
Mrs. Ascher put in an appearance for the first time. 
She was a tall, lean woman, with dark red hair — 
Gorman called it bronze — and narrow eyes which 
never seemed quite open. Her face was nearly 
colourless. I was inclined to attribute this to her 
long suffering from sea-sickness, but when I got to 
know her better I found out that she is never any- 
thii^ bdt pallid, even when she has lived for montfe 
on land and has been able to eat all she wants. The 
first thing she did after we were inti!oduced to her 
was to putjier hands up to her ears and give a low 
moan, expressive of great anguish. Ascher ex- 
plained to us that she was very musical and suffered 
acutely from the ship’s band. I made up my mind 
• definitely that she was not the sort of woman I like. 
Gorman, on the other hand, took to her at once. 
He could not stop the band, but he led the lady 
away to a distant comer of the writing-room. 

For the rest of the voyage Gorman devoted him- 
self to her. I do not mean to suggest that he 
flirted with her either frivolously or with jreaming 
artistic seriousness. Gorman erijoys the society of 
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women, and is never long happy without it, but I 
do not think he cares for love-making in anjr form. 
Besides, he spent most of his time in her company 
watching her playing Patience. Owen Meredith 
wrote a poem in which he glorified the game of 
chess as an aid to quiet conjugal love-making. 
But, so far as I know, no one has suggested* that 
Canfield — ^it was Mrs. Ascher’s favourite kind of 
Patience — ^has ever been used as an excuse for 
flirtation. No woman, not even if she has eyes of 
Japanese shape, can look tenderly at a man when 
she has just buried a valuable two undo;’ a pile of 
kings and queens in her rubbish heap. 

The result of Gorman’s devotion to the lady was 
that I was left to improve my acquaintance with 
her husband. Tlie more I talked to Ascher the 
better I liked him. His admiration* for hfs wife’s 
sensitiveness to sound was very touching, f am 
convinced that he knew a great deal more about 
music than she did and appreciated it jnore. But 
her sudden outbursts of petulance when the band 
played seemed to Ascher a plain proof that she had 
the spirit of an artist. He confided in me that it 
gave him real pleasure to see her and Gorman « 
together because, as artists, they must have much . 
in common. Ascher has a very simple and beauti- 
ful nature. No one with any other kind of nature 
could put up with Mrs. Ascher as a wife. 

Mere simplicity of soul and beauty of character 
would not, I am afraid, have kept me at Ascher’s 
side for the rest df the voyage. Virtue, like the 
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innocence of the young, is admirable, but apt to be 
tiresonjp. What attracted me most to Ascher was 
his ability, the last thing he recognized in himself. 
When he found out that I was interested in his 
business he talked to me quite freely about it, 
though always with a certain suggestion of apology. 
There was no need for anjrthing of the sort. He 
revealed to me a whole world of fascinating romance 
of which I had never before suspected the existence. 
Some day, perhaps, a poet — ^he will have to be a 
great poet — ^will discover that the system of credit 
by mea^SkOf which our civilization works deserves 
an epic. Neither the wanderings of Ulysses nor 
the discoveries of a traveller through Paradise and 
Purgatory make so splendid an appeal to the im- 
agination as this vastly complex machine which 
Ascher hnd nfbn like him guide. The oceans of 
the "world are covered thick with ships. Long 
freight trains wind like serpents across continents. 
Kings buil<^ navies. Ploughmen turn up the clay. 
The wheels of factories go round. The minds 
of men bend nature to their purposes by fresh 
inventions. Science creeps forward inch by inch. 
•Human beings everywhere eat, drink, and repro- 
duce themselves. The m5niad activities of the 
whole wide world go profitably on. They can go 
on only because tbh Aschers, sitting at their office 
desks in London or New York, make scratches 
with their pens on bits of paper. 

There is, no doubt, another way of looking at 
the system. The ships, the kings, the mighty 
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minds, the common men, are all of them in bondage 
to Ascher and his kind. He and his broth^ finan- 
ciers are the unseen rulers, the mysteriously shrouded 
t5rrants of the world. This system of credit, which 
need not be at all, or might be quite other than it is, 
has given them supreme, untempered power, which 
they use to the injury of men. This is Gonnan’s 
view. But is it any less romantic than the other ? 
An epic can be written round a devil as greatly as 
round a hero. Milton showed us that. What is 
wanted in a poet’s theme is grandeur, either fine or 
terrible. Aschcr's grip upon the world surely 
that. 



CHAPTER III 


W E landed in New York, and to my satisfac- 
tion I secured the rooms I usually occupy. 
They are in a small hotel off Fifth Avenue, 
half-way between the streets which boast of numbers 
higher than fifty and those others which follow 
the eff^tS European custom of having names. It 
is one of the paradoxes of New York that the parts 
of the city where fashionable people live and spend 
their money are severely business-like in the treat- 
ment of streets, laying them out so as to form 
correct parallelograms and distinguisliing them by 
nunibers instead of names, as if terrified of letting 
imagination loose for a moment. 'Down town, 
where the ^oney is made and the offices of the 
money-makers are piled one on top of another, 
the streets are as irregular as those of London or 
Paris, and have all sorts of fascinatingly suggestive 
jiames. My hotel stands in the debatable land 
between the two districts. Fashionable life is 
ebbing away from its neighbourhood. Business is, 
as yet, a little shy* of invading it. The situation 
makes an appeal to me. I may be, as Gorman sa}^, 
a man of no country, but I am a man of two worlds. 
1 cling to the skirts of society, something of an 
outsider, yet one who has the right of entry, if I 
3 33 
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choose to take the trouble, the large amount of 
trouble necessary to exercise the right. I ^m one 
who is tr 5 mig to make money, scarcely more than 
an amateur among business men, but deeply in- 
terested in their pursuits. This particular hotel 
seems to me therefore a convenient, that is to say 
a suitable place of residence for me. It i% not 
luxurious, nor is it cheap, but it is comfortable, 
which is perhaps the real reason why I go to it. 

I gave Gorman my address before I left the ship, 
but I did not expect him to make any use of it. 
I thought that I had seen the last of hif-i when 1 
crossed the gangway and got caught in the whirl- 
pool of fuss which eddied round the c. .stom-house 
shed. I was very much surprised when he walked 
in on me at breakfast-time on the second morn- 
ing after our arrival. I was eating hn omelette at 
the time. I offered him a share of it and aC cup 
of coffee. G«rman refused both ; but he helped 
himself to a glass of iced water. This shows how 
adaptable Gorman is. Hardly any European can 
drink iced water at or immediately after breakfast 
during the first week he spends in America. I 
do not take to the stuff till I have been there 
about a fortnight. But Gorman, in spite of his 
patriotism, has a good deal of the cosmopolitan 
about him. Strange foods and drinks upset him 
very little. 

“ Doing anything this evening ? " he asked. 
“ If not, will you spend it with me ? Ascher has 
promised to .com6. WeTe going to a circus and cm 
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for sapper afterwards. You remember the circus 
I menyoned to you on the steamer.” 

I hesitated before I answered. I suppose I looked 
a little astonished. That Gorman should propose 
an evening out was natural enough. I should not 
call him a dissipated man, but he has a great deal 
of vii;ality, and he likes what he calls “ a racket ” 
occasionally. What surprised me was that a circus 
should be his idea of dissipation. A circus is the 
sort of entertainment to which I send my nephew 
—•a boy, of eleven — ^when he spends the night with 
me in LVidon on his way to school. My servant, 
a thoroughly trustworthy man, takes him there, 

I pay for the tickets. Gorman, Ascher, and I were 
three grown men, and we could not boast of a child 
among us to serve as an excuse for going to a circus. 

“ It’s>juite A good show,” said Gorman. 

I tried to think of Ascher at a circus. I failed to 
picture him, a man educated up to the highest 
forms of art, ghzing in delight while a lady in short 
petticoats jumps through a hoop from the back of 
a galloping horse. I had not been at a circus for 
about thirty years, since my tenth birthday indeed, 
but I do not believe that the form of entertainment 
Vas changed much since then. The clowns’ jokes 
— judge from my nephew’s reports — ^are certainly 
the s ime as they were in my time. But even very 
great improvements would not make circuses toler- 
able to really artistic people like Ascher. 

“I’ve got free passes for the best seats,” said 
<jOrman. • 
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He had mistaken the cause of my hesitation. 

1 was not thinking of the cost of our ev,pning’s 
amusement. 

“ You joiunalists/’ I said, “ are wonderful. You 
get into the front row every time without pa 3 dng, 
whether it’s a coronation or a funeral. How did 
you manage it this time ? ” i 

“My brother Tim is connected with the show. 

I dare say you don’t remember him at Ctirraghbeg. 
He was fifteen years younger than I. My hither 
married a second time, you know. Tim is my 
half-brother.” / 

I did not remember Gorman himself in Curraghbeg. 

I could not be expected to remember Tin who must 
have been still unborn when I left home to join 
the army. 

“ Tim has the brains of our family,*-’ said Gorman. 
“ His mother was a very clever woman.” •' 

I never heard Gorman say anything worse than 
that about his stepmother, and yef she certainly 
treated him very badly. 

“ You’re all clever,” I said. “ Your father drove 
mine out of the country and deprived him of his 
property. It took ability to do that. You are a 
Member of Parliament and a brilliant journalist.* 
Timothy — hardly like to speak of him as Tim — 
owns a splendid circus.” 

“ He doesn’t own it,” said Gonnan. 

“ Well, runs it,” I said, “ I expect it takes more 
brains to run a circus than to own one.” 

“ He doesn’t exactly run it,” said Gonnan. “ In 
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fact he only takes the money at the door. But he 
has brtms. That’s why I want Ascher to meet him. 
I didn’t ask Mrs. Ascher,” he added thoughtfully, 
“ though she hinted for an invitation, rather made 
a set at me, in fact.” 

“ Give her my ticket,” I said. “ I don’t mind a 
bit.* I’ll buy another for myself in a cheap part 
of the house, and join you at supper afterwards. 
You ought not to disappoint Mrs. Ascher.” 

“ I don’t want Mrs. Ascher this time. She’d be 
in the \^y. She’s a charming woman, of course, 
though* She does bore me a bit about music and 
talks of her soul.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” I said, “ you haven’t been 
discussing religion with her, surely. I didn’t 
think you’d (Jo a thing like that, Gorman. You 
ougjitn’t to.” 

“ Never mentioned religion to her in my life. 
Nothing would induce me to. For one thing I 
don’t beUeve she has any.” 

“ You’re a Roman Catholic yourself, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Well,” said Gorman, “ I don’t know that I can 
say that I am exactly ; but I’m not a Protestant 
• or a Jew. But that’s nothing to do with it. Mrs. 
Ascher doesn’t talk about her soul in a religious 
way. In fact — I, don’t know if you’ll understand, 
but what she means by a soul is something quite 
different, not the same sort of soul.” 

I understood perfectly. I have met several 
women of Mrs. Ascher’s kind. , They are rather 
boastful about their souls, and even talk of saving 
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or losing them. But they do not mean what oiie 
of Gorman’s priests would mean, or what nfy poor 
father, who was a strongly evangelical Protestant, 
fheant by the phrases. 

“We are not accustomed to souls like hers in 
Ireland,” I said. “ We only go in for the common- 
place, old-fashioned sort.” 

Gorman smiled. 

“She wouldn’t be seen with one of them about 
her,” he said. “ They’re vulgar things. Every- 
body has one.” J 

“ Soul or no soul,” I said, “ you ought to invite 
Mrs. Ascher to your party. Why not do the civil 
thing ? ” 

“I’ll do the civil thing some other time. I’ll 
take her to a concert, but I don’t, want Jier to- 
night.” 

“ Perhaps,’^ I said, “ your brother’s circus is a 
little — shall we say Parisian ? I don't think you 
need mind that. Mrs. Ascher isn’t exactly a girl. 
It would take a lot to shock her. In fact, Gcarman, 
my experience of these women with artistic souls 
is that the riskier the thing is the better they 
like it.” 

. That is, as I have noticed, one of the great differ- 
ences between a commonplace, sq to speak, religious 
soul and a soul of the artistic kind. You save the 
one by keeping it as clean as you can. The other 
seems to thrive best when heavily manured. It is 
no disparagement, of the artistic soul to say that 
it likes manure. Some of the most delicious and 
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beautiful things In the world are like that — ^rasp- 
berries for instance, which make excellent jam, 
roses, about which poets write, and begonias. I 
knew a man once who poured bedroom slops into 
his begonia bed every day, and he had the finest 
flowers I ever saw. 

“Gorman,” I said, “ did it ever occur to you that 
Mrs. Ascher’s soul is like a begonia ? ” 

“ Bother Mrs. Ascher’s soul I ” said Gorman. 

“ I’m not thinking about it. The circus is a show 
you mi^ht take a nun to. Nobody could possibly 
object ,ro it. The reason I headed her ofi was 
became I wanted to talk business to Ascher, very 
particular business and rather important. In fact ” 
— ^here he sank his voice to a confidential whisper — 

“ I want you to help me to rope him in.” 

“ If you’ve lucceeded in roping him into a circm,” 

I Slid, “ I should think you could rope him into 
an 3 ^thing else without my help. Would you mind 
telling me jvhat the scheme is ? ” 

“I’m trying to,” he said, “but you keep inter- 
rupting me with silly riddles about begonias.” 

“ I'm sorry I mentioned begonias. All the same 
it’s a pity you wouldn’t Usten. You’d have liked 
the part about manure. But never mind. Go on 
about Ascher.” 

“ My brother Tun,” said Gorman, “ has invented 
a new cash register. He’s always inventing things ; 
been at it ever since he was a boy. But they’re 
mostly quite useless things, though as cute as the 
devil. In feet I don’t think hfe ever hit on any- 
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thiag the least bit of good till he got this cash 
register.” t 

“ Before we go further,” I said, “ what is a cash 
register ? ” 

“It’s a machine used in shops and cheap tea- 
places for ” 

“ I know now,” I said. “ It has keys like a *3^)6- 
writer. That’s all right. I thought for a moment 
it might be a book, a ledger, you know. Go on.” 

“ Well, Tim’s machine is out and away the best 
thing of its kind ever seen. There’s siiyply no 
comparison between it and the existing cash regis- 
ters. I’ve had it tested in every way, and I know.” 

I began, so I thought, to see what Ascher was to 
be roped into. 

“ You want money to patent it, I suppose,’.’ I 
said. * " 

But that was not it. Gorman had scraped'to- 
gether whatever money was necessary to make his 
brother’s invention secure in Emropeand America. 
He had done more, he had formed a small private 
company in which he held most of the shares him- 
self. He had manufactured a hundred of the new 
machines, and was prepared to put them on the 
market. 

“ Ah,” I said, “ now I see what you’re at. 
You want more capital. You Want to work the 
thing on a big scale. I might take a share or two 
myself, just for the sake of having a flutter.” 

“ We don’t want you,” said Gorman. “ The 
fewer there are in‘it the better. I don’t want to 
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have to divide the profits with a whole townful of 
people. • But we might let you in if you get Ascher 
for us. You have a lot of influence with Asdier.” 

I had, of course, no influence whatever with 
Ascher. But Gorman, though he is certainly a 
clever man, has the defects of his class and his race. 
He wts an Irish peasant to start with, and there 
never was an Irish peasant yet who did not believe 
in a mysterious power which he calls “influence.” 
It is curious faith, though it justifies itself pretty 
well in freland. In that country you can get 
nearly apything done, either good or bad, if you 
persuade a sufficiently influential person to recom- 
mend it. Gorman’s mistake, as it seemed to me, 
lay in supposing that influence is equally potent 
outside Ireland. I am convinced that it is no use 
at all in*dealin| with a man like Ascher. If a big 
financial magnate will not supply money for an 
enterprise on the merits of the thing he is not 
likely to do §0 because a friend asks him. Besides, 
I caimot, or could not at that time, boast of being 
Ascher’s intimate friend. However, Gorman’s mis- 
take was no affair of mine. 

, “ If Ascher goes in at all,” I said, “ he’ll do it on 
a pretty big scale. He’ll simply absorb the rest of 
you.” 

“ The fact is,” Said Gorman, “ I don’t want 
Ascher to join. I don’t want him to put down a 
penny of money. All I want him to do is to back 
us. Of course he’ll get his whack of whatever we 
make, and if he Ukes to be the owner of some bonus 
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shares in our company he can. That would regfu- 
larize his po^on. The way the thing stands is 
this.” 

I had finished my breakfast and lit a cigar. 
Gcaman pulled out his pipe and sat down opposite 
me. I am not, I regret to say, a business man, 
but I succeeded in understanding fairly wett what 
he told me. 

His brother's cash register, if properly adver- 
tised and put on the market, would drive out every 
other cash register in the world. In theflong run 
nothing could stand against it. Of that, Gorman 
was perfectly convinced. But the proprietors of 
the existing cash registers would not submit without 
a struggle. 

Gorman nodded gravely when he told me «this. 
Evidently their struggles were the 'very essence of 
the situation. * 

“ What cato they do ? ” I said. “If your machine 
is much better than theirs, surely ”, 

“They’ll do what people always do on these 
occasions. They’ll infringe our patents.” 

“ But the law ” 

“Yes,” said Gorman, “the law. It’s jusjfc 
winning lawsuits that would ruin us. Every time 
we got a judgment in our favour the case would 
be appealed to a higher court. ‘ That would happen 
here and in England and in France and in every 
country in the world civilized enough to use cash 
registers. Sooner or later — pretty soon too — ^we 
should have no money left to fight with.” 
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"■Bankrupt,” I said, “ as a consequence of your 
own sucSess. What an odd situaticm ! ” 

“ Now,” said Gorman, “ you see where Ascher 
comes in.” 

“ I dp. But I don’t expect he’ll spend his firm’s 
money fighting speculative lawsuits all over the 
world^ust to please you.” 

" You don’t see the position in the least. There’ll 
be no lawsuits, and he won’t spend a penny. Once 
it’s known that his firm is behind us no one will 
attempt co touch our patent. People aren’t such 
fools as to start playing beggar-my-neighbour with 
Ascher, Stutz & Co. The whole world knows 
that their firm has money enough to go on pa}nng 
lawyers right on until the day of judgment.” 

“ I hqpe to goodness,” I said, " that we shan’t 
nee(^lawyers then.” 

Gorman smiled. Up to that point it had been 
impossible to move him from his desperate earnest- 
ness, but a j«ke at the expense of lawyers is sure of 
a smile under any circumstances. With the possible 
exception of the mother-in-law joke, the lawyer 
joke is the oldest in the world, and like all well- 
^sted jokes it may be relied on. 

“ There won’t be any lawyers then,” said Gorman. 
“They’ll go straight to hell without the formality 
of a trial.” 

This seemed to me to be carrying the joke too 
far, I have known several lawyers who were no 
worse than other professional men, quite upright 
and honourable compared to doctors. I should 
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have liked to argue the point with Goijnan. But 
for the moment I was more interested in t&e future 
of the new cash register than in the ultimate destiny 
of lawyers. 

“ If you get Ascher to back you,” I said, “ and 
your patents are safe, you’ll want to begin making 
machines on a big scale. Where will you the 
money for that ? ”■ 

“ You haven’t quite caught on yet,” said Gorman. 
“ I don’t want to make the things at all. Why 
should I ? There would have to be a large company. 
I have neither time nor inclination to manage it. 
Tim hasn’t that kind of brains. Besides, it would 
be risky. Somebody might come along any day 
with a better machine and knock ours out. People 
are always inventing things, you ,know. , What I 
want is a nice large sum of hard cash without any 
bother or risk. Don’t you see that the other 
people, the* owners of the present, cash registers, 
will have to buy us out ? If our machine is the 
best and they daren’t go to law with us, they must 
buy us out. There’s no other course open to them. 
What’s more, they’ll have to pay pretty nearly 
what we ask. In fact, if we put up a good blufii 
there’s hardly any end to the extent to which we 
can bleed them. See ? ” 

c 

I saw something which looked to me like a 
modernized form of highway robbery. 

“ Is that sort of thing common ? ” I said. 

“ Done every ^day,” said Gorman. “ It’s busi- 
ness.” 
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“ Well,” I said, “ there’s one justification for your 
proceedings. If half what you say about your 
brother’s invention is true, the world will get the 
benefit of a greatly improved cash register. I 
suppose that’s the way civilization advances.” 

“The world be damned!” said Gorman; “it’ll 
get nothing. You don’t suppose the people who 
buy us out are going to start making Tim’s machine. 
They can if they like, of comrse, once they’ve paid 
us. But it will cost them hundreds of thousands 
if they do. They’d have to scrap all their existing 
plant and turn their factories inside out ; and in 
the end llhey wouldn’t make any more profit than 
they’re making now. No; they’ll simply sup- 
press Tim’s invention, and the silly old world will 
go o|j^ with the machines it has at present.” 

“ Gorman,” I»said, “ you gave me to understand 
a iflhiute or so ago that you went in for the old- 
fashioned kind of soul, the kind we .were both 
brought up to. * I’m not at all sure that I wouldn’t 
rather have iSlrs. Ascher’s new kind, even if it ” 

“ Don’t start talking about begonias again,*! 
said Gorman. 

“ I wasn’t going to. I was only going to say that 
4ven plays in which nothing happens and grimy 
women say indecent things — that’s art, you know 
— seem to me better than the sort of things your 
soxil fattens on.” 

“ I don’t see any good talking about souls,” said 
Gorman. “This is a matter of business. The 
other people will crush us if they can. If they 
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can’t, and they won’t be able to if Ascher backs 
us, theyU have to pay us. There’s nothing wrong 
about that, is there ? Look at it this way. We’ve 
got something to sell ” 

“ Cash registers,” I said. “ But you don’t 
propose to sell them.” 

“Not cash registers, but the right to i^ake a 
certain kind of cash registers. That’s what we’re 
going to sell. We could sell it to the public, form 
a company to use the rights. It suits us better 
for various reasons to sell it to these people. It 
siiits them to buy. They needn’t unless they like. 
But they will like. Now, if we want td sell and 
they want to buy and we agree on the price, where 
does anybody’s soul come in ? ” 

“ There is evidently,” I said, “ a third kind of 
soul. The original, religious kind, the artistic kind, 
and what we may call the business soul. You ^ikve 
a mixture of all three in you, Gorman.” 

“ I wish you’d stop worr5dng about my soul 
and tell me this. Are you going to hSp to rope in 
Ascher or not ? He’ll come if you use your in- 
fluence with him.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ of course I’m going 
to help. Haven’t you offered me a share of thfe 
loot ? ” 

“I thought you would,” said Gorman triumph- 
antly. “ But what about your own soul ? ” 

“ I haven’t got one,” I said. 

I used to have a sort of instinct called honour 
which served men of my class instead of a soul. 
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But Gorman and Gorman’s father before him and 
their pomical associates have succeeded in abolish- 
ing gentlemen in Ireland. There is no longer a 
class of gentry in that coimtry, and the few sur- 
viving individuals have learned that honour is a 
silly superstition. I am now a disinterested spec- 
tator <j{ a game which my ancestors played and 
lost. The virtue desirable in a spectator is not 
honour, but curiosity. I wanted very much to see 
how Ascher would take Gorman’s proposal, and 
how the whole thing would work out. I promised 
to sit through the circus, to attend the supper 
party afterwards, and to do the best I could to 
persuade Ascher to join our robber band. 



CHAPTER IV 


M rs. ASCHER is not the woman to miss an 
entertainment she desires merely because 
die lacks an invitation. She arrived at the 
door of the circus in a taxi-cab with Ascber. Gorman 
and I were there, and when he first saw Mrs. Ascher 
he swore. However, he was forced to give her 
some sort of welcome, and he did it pretty well, 
though I fear Ascher might have noticed a note 
of insincerity in his voice. But that was only at 
first. Gorman’s temper changed when we rep.ched 
our seats and Mrs. Ascher threw off her clSak. 

She was wearing an evening gown of the*feiost 
startling design and colour. I should have said 
beforehand that a woman with a “skin as palUd as 
that of a corpse and so little flesh tW her bones 
stick up jaggedly would be wise to avoid very low 
dresses. Mrs. Ascher displayed, when she took off 
her cloak, as much skin and bone as she could 
without risking arrest at the hands of the polic^. 
Her gown, what there was of it, was of a vivid 
orange colour, and she wore ‘emeralds round her 
neck. If the main object of wearing clothes is, as 
some philosophers maintain, to attract attention, 
then Mrs. Ascher understands the art of dress. 
She created a sensation. That was what pleased 

m »«» 4 ^ * 
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Garouu). He is man who likes to be the centre 
of inter^t wherever he is, or if that is not possible, 
to be attached to the person who has secured that 
fortunate position. Mrs. Ascher attracts the public 
gaze wherever she goes. I have seen people turn 
round to stare at her in the dining-room of the 
Ritz ih New York, and at supper in the Carlton in 
London. The men and women who formed the 
audience in Gorman’s circus were unaccustomed to 
daring splendour of raiment. They actually gasped 
when Mrs. Ascher threw off her cloak, and Gorman 
felt glad ijhat she had come. 

She said a few words to me about the delight 
which an artist’s soul feels in coming into direct 
contact with the seething life of the people, and 
she nten^oned wjth appreciation a French picture — 
ttl3j^of Degas’, I think — ^which represents ballet- 
dancers practising their art. Then she a^d Gormatf* 
settled down in J;wo of the three seats reserved for 
us. Ascher and I retired modestly to the back of 
what I may call the dress circle. After a while, 
when the performance was well under way, Gorman’s 
brother came in. I suppose the greater part of 
^ evening's work was done, and he was able to 
I^ve the task of dealing with late comers to some 
subcardinate clerk. I|e looked a mere boy, younger 
than I expected, as he stood at the end of the row 
of seats trying to attract his brother’s attention- 
Gorman was so much occupied with Mrs. Ascher 
that for some time he did not notjce Tim. I had 
time to observe the boy. He had fair hair, and 
4 
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large, childlike blue eyes. He was evidently nervouS} 
for he diifted his weight from one leg to tie other. 
He kept pulling at his tie, and occasionally patting 
his hair. He was quite right to be uncomfortable 
about his hair. It was very untidy, and one parti- 
cular lock stood out stifSy at the back of his head. 

Goiman saw him at last, and immediately*'intro- 
duced him to Ascher and to me. But Tim was far 
too nervous to sit down beside us. He crept after 
his brother, and took a chair, three seats beyond 
Gorman, away from Mrs. Ascher. She spotted him 
directly, and insisted on his sitting beside her. 
She is a woman who likes to have a man of some 
sort on each side of her. Tim Gorman was little 
more than a boy, but he was plainly frightened of 
her. I suppose that gave zest fo the of 

annexing him. Besides, his eyes are veTyJ"--, 
‘and, if soqjs really shine through eyes, showed that 
he was refreshingly innocent. I etxpect, too, that 
there was something piquant in the company of 
the clerk who takes the money at the door of a 
second-rate entertainment. Mrs. Ascher has often 
told me that she is more interested in life than in 
an3rthing else, even art. She distinguishes betweep 
life and real life. Mine, I gather, is not nearly so 
real as that of a performer ip a travelling circus. 
I do not know why this should be so, but I have 
no doubt that it is. Mrs. Ascher is not by any 
means the only person who thinks so. Tim Gorman’s 
life was apparently real enough to attract her 
greatly. She paid him the compliment of talking 
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a good deal to the boy, though she was far too 
clever a*woman to let the elder brother feel him- 
self neglected. 

A learned horse had just begun its performance 
when Tim Gorman entered. It went on for some 
time picking out large letters from a pile in front 
of it, and arranging th&a so as to spell out “ Yes ” 
or “ No " in answer to questions asked by a man 
with a long whip in his hand. The animal used 
one of its front hoofs in arranging the letters, and 
looked singularly imdignihed. Ascher sat quite 
■ still with an air of grave politeness. I tried to get 
him to tell me what he thought of the learned 
horse, but could get nothing out of him. Long 
silences make me uncomfortable. I felt at last 
that'IlNvas better to talk nonsense than not to 
•tL”- at all. 

“I suppose,” I said, “that learned «men loofi*^ 
almost as grotesque to the angels as learned horses 
do to us. I (Jhn fancy Raphael watching a German 
professor writing a book on the origin of religion. 
He would feel all the while that the creature's front 
paw was meant by nature for nobler uses.” 

„ “ Yes,” said Ascher, “ yes. Quite so.” 

He spoke vaguely. I think he did not hear 
what I said. Or perhaps the learned horse struck 
him differently. Or his mind may have been 
entirely occupied with the problem of Mexican 
railways, so that he could pay no attention either 
to the learned horse or to me. •If so, he was 
wakened from his reverie by the next performance. 
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A company of acrobats in spangled tights, three 
men and one yoimg woman, took possessidn of the 
arena. At first they tumbled, turned somersaults, 
climbed on each others’ shoulders, and assumed 
attitudes which I should have said beforehand 
were impossible for any creature with bones. Then 
a large net was stretched some six feet frofai the 
ground, and several trapezes which had been tied 
up to the roof were allowed to hang down. The 
acrobats climbed up by a ladder, and swung from 
one trapeze to another. The business was common- 
place enough, but I became aware that .^her was 
very much interested in it. He became actually 
excited when we reached the final act, the climax 
of the performance. 

The programme, at which I gjanced, jipc^e of 
“The Flying Lady.” The woman, her spajjg’T 
“aglitter in,a blaze of limelight, did indubitably fly, 
if rushing unsupported through the air at some 
height from solid ground is the essence of fl yng 
Two of the men hung on their trapezes, one by his 
hands, the other by his legs. They swung back- 
wards and forwards. The length of the ropes was so 
great that they passed through large arcs, approach- 
ing each other, and then swinging back until there' 
was a long space between them. The young 
woman, standing on a third trapeze, swung too. 
Suddenly, at the upward end of a swing, just as her 
trapeze hung motionless for an instant, she launched 
herself into the^ air. The man on the next trapeze 
came swinging towards her. She caught him by 
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the feet at the very moment when he was nearest 
to her. *He swung back and she dangled below him. 
When he reached the highest point of the half- 
circle through which he passed, she was stretched 
out, making with him a horizontal line. At that 
moment she let go and shot, feet foremost, through 
the aft. The man who hung head downwards from 
the next trapeze came swiftly towards her, and 
caught her by the ankles. The two swung back 
together, and at the end of his course he let her go. 
The impulse of his swing sent her, turning swiftly 
as she fl^w, towards a ladder at the end of the row. 
She alighted on her feet on a little platform, high 
up near the roof of the building. There she stood, 
bowing and smiling. 

Tties-people ^burst into a shout of cheering. 

• *^=cher leaned forward in his seat and gazed at her. 
The two men still kept their trapezes in full swing. 
The third man,, standing on a platform at the other 
end of the r®w, set the remaining trapeze SAvinging, 
that from which the woman had begun her flight. 
A minute later she flung herself from the plat- 
form, and the whole performance was repeated. I 
, could hear Ascher panting with excitement beside 
me. 

“ A horribly risky business,” I said, ” but wonder- 
ful— really wonderful. If one of those swings were 
a fraction late — But, of course, the whole thing is 
exactly calculated.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Ascher, “ cal(^ated, of course. 
It’s a matter of matheniiatics anS accurate timing 
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of effort. But if it were worked by machinery, 
with lay figures, we should think nothing of it. 
Somebody would do sums, and there would be 
nothing particular in it. The wonderful thing is 
the confidence. The timing of the swings might 
be all right ; but if the woman hesitated for an 
instant, or if one of the men felt the slightestMoubt 
about the thing’s coming off — If they didn’t all 
feel absolutely sure that the hands would be 
there to grasp her at just the proper moment — 
It’s the perfect trust which the people have, of 
each other, of the calculations — Don’t you 
see ? ” 

I began to see that Ascher was profoundly 
moved by this performance. I also began to 
see why. 

“ It’s like — like some things in life,” I said, . 
what some things ought to be.” 

“ It’s like what my life is,” said i\scher. “ Don’t 
you see it ? ” , 

“ I should be rather stupid if I didn’t see it, 
considering the trouble you took to explain the 
working of international credit to me for two 
whole days.” 

“ Then you do understand.” 

“ I understand,” I said, “ that you financiers are 
that woman. Your whole complex business of 
credit is very like hers. It’s the meeting of obliga- 
tions exactly at the end of their swing, the fact 
that at the appointed moment there will be some- 
thing there for you to grasp.” 
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“ And the confidence,” said Ascher. “ If the 
banker# in any country doubt the solvency of 
bankers in another country, if there’s the smallest 
hesitation, an instant’s pause of distrust or fear, 
then international credit collapses and ” 

He flung out his arm with a gesture of complete 
hopekissness. I realized that if anything went 
wrong between bankers in their trapeze act there 
would be a very ugly smash. 

“ And In your case,” I said, “ there’s no net 
underneath.” 

The girl and the three men were safe on firm 
ground ‘again. They were bowing final acknow- 
ledgments to the cheering crowd. I suppose they 
do the same thing every night of their lives, but 
the5'»,^ere still able to enjoy the cheering. Their 
faces were flushed and their eyes sparkled. They 
are paid, perhaps pretty well paid, for risking t]ieir 
lives; but the applause is the larger 'part of the 
reward. , 

“ Also,” I said to Ascher, “ nobody cheers you. 
Nobody knows you’re doing it.” 

“ No. Nobody knows we’re doing it. Nobody 
sees our flights through the air or guesses the 
supreme confidence we bankers must have in each 
other. When anybody does notice us it’s— well, 
our friend GormanJ for instance.” 

Gorman holds the theory that financial men, 
Ascher and the rest, are bloated spiders who spend 
their time and energy in trapping the world’s workers, 
poor flies, !n gummy webs. * 
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' “ And of course Gorman is right in a way,” said 
Ascher. “ I can’t help feeling that things Aught to 
be better managed. But — but it’s a pity that men 
like him don’t understand.” 

Ascher is wonderful. I shall never attain his 
mental attitude of philosophic tolerance. I do not 
feel that Gorman is in any way right aboift the 
Irish landlords. I feel, though I like the man 
personally, that he and his friends are dehberately 
and wickedly perverse. 

“ Some day,” said Ascher, “ something will go 
wrong. A rope will break, or a man will miss his 
grip, and then people in one place will be starving, 
while people somewhere else have food all round 
them rotting in heaps. Men will want all sorts of 
things, and will not be able to get them, Jjuahgh 
there will be plenty of them in the world. Men will„ 
thmk that the laws of nature have stopped work- 
ing — that Gfod has gone mad. Hardly anyone will 
understand what has happened — jusf that one 
trapeze rope has broken, or that one man has lost 
his nerve and missed his grip.” 

“ She might have fallen clear of the net,” I said, 

“ and come down on the audience.” 

“When we slip a trick,” said Ascher, “it will ' 
be on the audience that we shall fall. It will be the 
people who will be bruised arid hurt, and won’t 
in the least know what has happened.” 

Gorman — I suddenly recollected this — had an 
adventure in finance to propose. If Ascher goes 
into the scheme *1 shall have an opportrmity of 
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watching an interesting variant of the trapeze act. 
We shal9 get the people who own the existing cash 
registers on the swing, and then hold them to 
ransom. We shall set our small trapeze oscillating 
right across their airy path, and decline to remove 
it unless they agree to part with some of the very 
shiniest of their spangles, and hand them over to 
us for our adornment. I wondered how Ascher, 
who is so deeply moved by the perils of his own 
flights, would like the idea of destro 3 dng other 
people’s confidence and upsetting their calcu- 
lations. 

1 looked down and saw that Gorman had left his 
seat. Mrs. Ascher had been making good progress 
with Tim. The boy was leaning towards her and 
talking, eagerly. She lay back in her seat and 
smiled at him. *If she were not interested in what 
he was saying she succeeded very well in pretend- 
ing that she was. All really charmiilg women 
practise this, form of deception, and all men are 
taken in by it if it is well done. Mrs. Ascher does 
it very well. 

When the net was cleared away and the trapezes 
slung up again in the roof, we had a musical ride, 
performed by six men and six women moimted on 
very shiny horses. Mrs. Ascher, of course, objected 
strongly to the mu^c. I could see her squirming 
in her seat. Ascher did not find the thing interest- 
ing and began to fidget. It was, indeed, much less 
suggestive than either the learned horse or the 
acrobats. You cannot discover i!i a mu^cal ride 
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any parable with a meaning applicable to life. 
N othing in the world goes so smoothly and pleasantly. 
In life there are always risks even when there are 
no catastrophes, and catastrophes are far too 
common. Ascher probably felt that we were out 
of touch with humanity. He kept looking round, 
as if seeking some way of escape. * 

Fortimately Gorman turned up again very soon. 

“ I hope you won’t mind,” he said, " but I have 
changed the arrangement for supper. Mrs. Ascher,” 
he nodded towards the seat In which she was 
writhing, ” wants to meet the Galleotti Family. 
They’re not a family, you know, and, of course, 
they’re not called Galleotti. The woman is a 
Mrs. Briggs, and the tallest of the men is her 
husband. The other two are no relation. ^ don’t 
know their names, but Tim will introduce us.” 

looked at my programme again. It was under 
the name^f the Galleotti Family t^t the acrobats 
performed. 

“ That will be most interesting,” I said. 

” I’m afraid it won’t,” said Gorman. “ People 
like that are' usually quite stupid. However, Mrs. 
Ascher wanted it, so of course I made arrange- 
ments.” 

Mrs. Ascher evidently wanted to see life, the 
most real kind of life, thoroughly. Not con- 
tented with having the doorkeeper of a cheap 
circus sitting, so to speak, in her lap all evenii^, 
she was now bent on sharing a meal with a troupe 
of^acrobats. 
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“ It's rather unlucky,” Gorman went on, “ but 
Mrs. Brings simply refuses to go to the Plaza. 1 had 
a table engaged there.” 

“ How regal of you, Gorman I " I said. 

“You’d have thought she’d have liked it,” he 
said. “ But she made a fuss about clothes. It's 
extradrdinary how women will.” 

“ You can hardly blame her," I said. “ I expect 
the head waiter would turn her out if she appeared 
in that get-up of hers. Very absurd of him, of 
course, but ” 

I was not conscious that my eyes had wandered 
to Mrs. .^scher’s dress until Gorman winked at me. 
Fortunately Ascher noticed neither my glance nor 
Gorman’s wink. I had not thought of suggesting 
that? Mrs. Briggs’ stage costume was no more daring 
than what Mrs. Ascher wore. 

“ Of course,” said Ascher, “ she wouldn't com&.to 
supper in tights^. It's her other clothes sEe's think- 
ing of. I dajresay they are shabby.” 

I could understand what Mrs. Briggs felt. 
Gorman could not. I do not think that any feeling 
about the shabbiness of his coat would make him 
hesitate about dining with an Emperor. 

“I hope you won’t mind,” he said to Ascher, 
“ but we’re going to rather a third-rate little 
place.” 

Gorman had evidently meant to do us well in the 
way of supper. He may have had the idea that 
good food would soften Asdier's heart towards the 
cash register scheme, but Mrs. Asdier’s insistence 
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on meeting the Galleotti Family spoiled the whole 
plan. We could not talk business acr^s Mrs. 
Briggs, so it mattered little what sort of supper 
we had. 

Mrs. Ascher left her seat and joined us. Tim, 
looking more nervous than ever, followed her at a 
distance. * 

“ Take me Out of this,” she said to me. “ Take 
me out of this, or I shall go mad. That dreadful 
band ! ” 

She spoke in a kind of intense hiss, and I took 
her out at once, leaving the others to collect our 
hats and coats and to hunt up the Galleotti Family. 
When we reached the entrance-hall she sank into 
a seat. I thought she was going to faint, and felt 
very uncomfortable. She shut her eyes and fliur- 
mured in a feeble way. I bent down to hear what - 
Slw was trying to say, and was relieved to find that 
she was asking for a cigarette. I gave her one at 
once. I even lit it for her as she seemed very 
weak. It did her good. When she had inhaled 
three or four mouthfuls of smoke she was able 
to dpeak quite audibly, and had forgotten all about 
the horror of the band. Her mind went back to 
the Galleotti family. 

“Did you notice the muscular development of 
those men ? ” she said. “ I don’t think I ever saw 
more perfect symmetry, the tallest of the three 
especially. The play of his shoulder muscles was 
superb. I wondfr if he would sit for me. I do a 
little modelling, you know.. SUme day 1 lUust 
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^ow you my things. I did a baby faun just 
before I left London. It isn’t good, of course ; but 
I can’t help knowing that it has feeling.” 

The tallest GaUeotti probably has feeling too, 
of a different kind. I expect he would have refused 
Gorman’s invitation to supper if he had known 
that lie was invited in order to give Mrs. Ascher 
an opportunity of stud5dng his muscular develop- 
ment at close quarters. Perhaps he had some idea 
that he was to be on show, and did not like it. 
Instead of wearing his spangled tights, he came to 
supper in a very ill-fitting tweed suit, which com- 
pletely concealed his symmetry. The other two 
men were equally inconsiderate. Mrs. Briggs wore 
a rusty black sl^ and a somewhat soiled blouse. 
Mrs. Ascher was disappointed. 

She showed* her annoyance by ignoring the 
GaUeotti FamUy. This was rather hard on Gorinan, 
who had invited the family solely to please her, 
and then fopnd that she would not speak to them. 
She took a chair in a corner next the waU and 
beckoned to Tim Gorman to sit beside her. Tim 
was miserably frightened, and dodged about behind 
the taUest of the GciUeottis to avoid her eye. I 
expect her manner when the band was playing had 
terrihed him. I felt certain that I dtiould be 
snubbed, but to avbid general awkwardness, I took 
the chair beside Mrs. Ascher. 

I tried to cheer her up a little. 

“ Just think,” I whispered, “ if Mr. Briggs looks 
so commonplace in everyday clothes, other men — 
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even I, perhaps — ^might be as splendid as l^e was if 
we put on spangled tights.” 

I had to whisper because Mr. Briggs was near 
me, and I did not want to hurt his feelings. Mrs. 
Ascher may not have heard me. She certainly did 
not answer ; I went on : 

“Thus there may be far more beauty m the 
world than we suspect. We may be meeting men 
every day who have the figures of Greek gods 
underneath their absurd coats. It’s a most con- 
soling thought.” 

It did not console Mrs. Ascher in the least ; but 
I thought a little more of it might be good for her. 

“ In the same way,” I said, “ heroic hearts may 
be beating under the trappings of conventionality, 
and great souls may ” ^ • * 

I meant to work the idea out ; but Mrs. Ascher 
cut,jjie short by saying that she had a headache. 
There wa^ every excuse for her. wanted to 

see the muscles of Mr. Briggs’ shoulders, and she 
wanted Tim Gorman to sit beside her. Double 
disappointments of this kind often bring on the 
most violent headaches. 

The supper party was a failure. The Galleotti 
men would talk freely only to Tim Gorman, and 
relapsed into gaping silence when Ascher spoke to 
them. Mrs. Briggs would not 'speak at all, until 
Gorman, who has the finest social talent of any 
man I ever met, talked to her about her baby. 
On that subject^ she actually chattered, to the 
disgust of Mrs. Ascher, who has no children herself. 
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and regs^ds women who have as her personal 
enemies. We had sausages and mashed potatoes 
to eat. We drank beer. Even Ascher drank a 
little beer, though I know he hated it. 

Not a word was said about Tim’s cash register 
until the Galleotti Family went away and the 
party Tbroke up. Then Gorman suddenly sprang 
the subject on Ascher. Mrs. Ascher, having snubbed 
me with her headache story, at last captured Tim 
Gorman. She spoke quite kindly to him, and 
tried to teach him to help her on with her cloak, 
' a garment which Tim was at first afraid to touch. 
I heard her, when Tim was at last holding the 
cloak, asking him to sit for her in her studio. Tim 
has no very noticeable physical development, but 
he Kks very beai^tiful eyes. Mrs. Ascher may have 
wanted him as a model for a figure of Sir Galeihad. 
Her interest in the boy gave us a chance of 
business. , 

It was not<a chance that 1 should have used if 1 
had been Gorman. It seemed to me foolish to lay 
a complicated scheme before a man who has just 
been severely tried in temper by unaccustomed 
kinds of food and drink. However, Gorman set 
out the case of the cash register in a few words. 
He did not go into details, and I do not know 
whether Ascher imderstood what was expected of 
him. He invited Gorman to bring Tim and the 
machine to the bank next day, and promised to 
look into the matter. Gorman, ^still under the 
delusion that 1 influence matters, insisted on my 
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being one of the party. He des<^bed me as a 
^reholder in the company. Ascher saidne won|d 
be glad to see me too next day. My impression is 
that he would have agreed to receive the whole 
circus company rather than stand any longer in 
that grimy restaurant talking to Gorman. 



CHAPTER V 


G *0RMAN called fc- me at my hotel next mom- 
> ing at nine o’clock. 

“Time to start,’’ he said, “if we’re to 
keep our appointment with Ascher.” 

I was still at breakfast, and did not want to start 


till I had finished. 


“ Do you think,” I said, “ that it’s wise to tackle 
him quite so early ? Most men’s tempers improve 
as the day goes on — up to a certain point, not right 
into*the evening. Now, I should say that noon 
would be the very best hour for business of our 
kind.” . 


But Gorman is. very severe when he is doing busi- 
ness. He took no notice whatever of my suggestion. 
He pulled a long envelope out of his pocket and 
presented it to me. It contained a nicely printed 
certificate which assured me that I was the owner 
of one thousand ordinary shares in the New Excel- 
sior Cash Register Company, Ltd. The face value 
of the shares was five dollars each. 

“ I did not mean to take quite so many shares,” 
I said. “ However, I don’t mind. If you will work 
out the rate of exchange while I finish my coffee. 
I’ll give you an En.'^lish cheque for the amount.” 

Gorman laughed at the proposal. 

S ‘5 
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“You needn’t pay ans^thing,’’ he sa^. “All 
we want from you is your name on our list of directors 
and your influence with Ascher. Those shares will 
be worth a couple of hundred dollars each at least 
when we begin our squeeze, and you don’t run the 
slightest risk of losing an3rihing.’’ 

The owning of shares of this kind seems to 
me the easiest way there is of making money. I 
thanked Gorman effusively and pocketed the cer- 
tificate. 

We went down town by the elevated railway and 
got out at Rector Street. Tim Gorman met us at 
the bottom of the steps which lead to the station. 
He was carrying his cash register in his arms. We 
hurried across Broadway and passed through the 
doors of a huge sky-scraper buijding. I thfiught 
we were entering Ascher’s office. We were not. 
WS^Avc..'* taking a short cut through a kind of arcade 
like one of the covered shoppingt ways which one 
sees in some English towns, especially in Birming- 
ham. There was a large number of little shops in 
it, luncheon places, barbers’ shops, newspaper stalls, 
tobacconists’ stalls, florists’ stalls, and sweet shops, 
which displayed an enormous variety of candies. 
We were in the very centre of the business part of 
the city, a part to which women hardly ever go, 
unless they are typists or manicure girls. Above 
our heads were offices, tiers and tiers of them. I 
wondered why there were so many florists’ shops 
and sweet shops. The American business man must, 
I imagine, have a gentle and childlike heart. No 
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one wh(^ has lost his first innocence would require 
such a supply of flowers and chocolate at his office 
door. 

There were lifts on each side of this arcade, dozens 
of them, in cages. Some were labelled “ Express,” 
and warned passengers that they would malce no 
stop l>efore the elevtath floor. I should have liked 
very much to make a journey in an express lift, and 
I hoped that Ascher’s office might tiun out to be 
on the twenty-fifth or perhaps the thirtieth floor 
of the building. I was disappointed. Gorman 
hurried us on. 

We emerged into the open air and found ourselves 
in a narrow, crooked street along which men were 
hurrying in great numbers and at high speed. On 
both sides of it v^ere enormously tall houses. There 
was just one building, right opposite to us, which 
was of English height. It was not in ths -lfcast 
English in any qther way. It was white and very 
dignified. Its lines were severely classical. It had 
tall, narrow windows, and a door which somehow 
rraninded me of portraits of the first Duke of Welling- 
ton. The architect may perhaps have been think- 
ing of the great soldier’s nose. Gorman walked 
straight up to that door. 

“ Here we are,” he said. 

“ Surely,” I said, “ this Greek temple can’t be 
Ascher’s office ? ” 

“ This is the exact spot.” 

“ Tell me,” I said, “ do we take joff our shoes at 
the threshold or say grace, or perform some kind of 
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ceremonial lustration ? We can’t go in jpst as we 
are.” 

Gorman did not answer me. He went through 
the door, the terribly impressive door, without even 
bowing. There was nothing for me to do but follow 
him. Tim followed me, nursing his cash register as 
if it had been a baby — a very heavy and awkwardly 
shaped baby. 

We passed into the outer office. At the first 
glance it seemed to me like a very orderly town. 
It was built over with small houses of polished 
mahogany and plate glass. Through the plate- 
glass fronts — they were more than windows — I 
could see the furniture of the houses — roll-top desks 
of mahogany, broad mahogany tables, chairs, and 
high stools. All the mahogany ^was very highly 
polished. The citizens of this town flitted from 
ontf^'iag-fronted house to another. They met ih 
narrow streets, and spoke to each jother with grave 
dignity. They spoke in four languages, and English 
was the one used least. From the remoter parts 
of the place, the slums, if such a polished town has 
slums, came the soimd of typewriters worked with 
extreme rapidity. The manual labourers, in this 
as in every civilised commxmity, are kept out of 
sight. Only the sound of their toil is allowed 
to remind the other classes of their happier lot. 
Some of the citizens — I took them to be men of 
very high standing, privy counsellors or magis- 
trates — ^held cigars in their mouths as they walked 
about. These cigars are badges of office, like the 
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stripes Cfp soldiers’ coats. No one was actually 
smoking. 

Gorman was our spokesman. He explained who 
we were and what we wanted. We were handed 
over to a clerk. I suppose he was a clerk, but to 
me he seemed a gentleman-in-waiting of some 
mystefious monarch, or — ^my feeling wavered — one 
of the inferior priests of a strange cult. He led us 
through doors into a large room, impressively empty 
and silent. There for a minute we were left while 
he tapped reverently at another door. The supreme 
moment arrived. We passed into the inmost ^rine 
where Ascher sat. My spirit quailed. 

Every great profession has its own way of hypno- 
tizing the souls of simple men. Indeed, I tUnk 
thafr professions ^are accounted great in accordance 
with their powers of impressing on the world a 
sense of their mysteriousness. Ecclesiastic?, .^hose 
of them who know their business, build altars in 
dim recesses^ of vast buildings, light them with 
flickering tapers, and fill the air with clouds of 
stupefsring incense smoke. Surgeons and dentists 
allow us fleeting glimpses of bright steel instruments, 
very strangely shaped. It is contrived that we see 
them in a cold, dear light, the light of scientific 
rdentlessness. There is a suggestion of torture, 
not brutal but exquisitely refined, of perfected pain, 
achieved by the stimulation of recondite nerves of 
very delicate sensibility. Lawyers wear archaic 
robes and use a strange language in their mysteries, 
conve3ring to us a belief that Justice is an ancient 
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vritch whose evil eye can be averted onl^ by the 
incantations and grotesque posturings of her initiate 
priests. But I am not sure that financiers do not 
understand the art of h 3 q)notic suggestion best of 
all. I have worshipped in cathedrals, sweated cold 
in operating theatres, trembled before judges, but 
there is something about large surfaces of pfiished 
mahogany and very soft, dimly coloured Turkey 
carpets which quells my feeble spirit still more 
completely. 

There was a heavy deadening silence in Ascher’s 
private office, and our voices, when they broke it, 
sounded like the cheeping of ghosts. There was an 
odour more oppressive than the smell of incense or 
the penetrating fumes of iodoform. Some one, 
many hours before, must have smoked a very good 
cigar in the room, and the scent of it lingered. The 
dooi«4if^huge safes must have been opened. From 
the recesses of these steel chambers had oozed air 
which had lain stagnant and lifeless ijound piles of 
gold bonds and rich securities, for years and years. 
The faint sickly odour of sealing-wax must have 
been distilled from immense sticks of that substance 
and sprinkled overnight upon the carpets and 
leather-seated chairs. I breathed and my very 
limbs felt numb. 

But certain souls are proof against the subtlest 
forms of h 3 q)notism. Gorman had escaped from 
the influence of his Church. He would flip a steri- 
lized lancet across a glass slab with his finger, and 
laugh in the face of the surgeon who owned^it. He 
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walked with buoyant confidence into Asdier’s 
office. %Iy case was difierent. I stood and then 
sat, the victim of a partial anaesthetic. 1 saw and 
heard dimly as if in a dream, or through a mist. 
Poor Tim trembled as he laid his cash register down 
on one of Ascher’s mahogany tables. I could hear 
the toeys and bars of the machine rattling together 
while he handled it. 

Ascher spoke through a telephone receiver which 
stood at his elbow. Another man entered the room. 
We all shook hands with him. He was Stutz, the 
New York partner of the firm. Then Ascher spoke 
through the receiver again, and then another man 
came in. With him we did not shake hands, but 
he bowed to us and we to him. He was Mr. Mildmay. 
H® stood near the door, waiting for orders. 

Tim Gormaii unpacked his machine and exhi- 
bited it. I have not the remotest idea what its 
peculiar virtues are, but Tim believed in them. 
His nervousness seemed to pass away from him as 
he spoke about his invention with simple-minded 
enthusiasm. Love casts out fear, and there is no 
doubt that Tim loved every screw and lever of the 
complicated mechanism. 

Mr. Mildmay left his place near the door and came 
forward. His deferential manner dropped off from 
him. He revealed° himself as a mechanical expert 
with a special knowledge of pash registers. He 
and Tim Gorman pressed keys, twisted handles, and 
bent tc^ether in absorbed contemplation over some 
singular feature of the machine’s organism. Gor- 
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man, the dider brother, watched them with a con- 
fident smile. Ascher and Stutz sat gravely silent. 
They waited Mildmay’s opinion. He was the man 
of the moment. A few minutes before he had 
bowed respectfully to Ascher. In half an hour he 
would be bowing respectfully to Ascher again. J ust 
then, while he handled Tim Gorman’s machiiCe, he 
was Ascher’s master, and mine of course. They 
were all my masters. 

The inspection of the machine was finished at 
last. Tim stood flushed and triumphant. The child 
of his ingenious brain had survived the tests of an 
expert. Mildmay turned to Ascher and bowed again. 

“ It’s a wonderful invention,” he said. “ I see no 
reason why it should not be a commercial success.” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Mildmay,” said Ascher, “ you will 
study the subject further and subfliit a report to 
us in writing.” 

Mr. Mildmay left the room. I had no doubt that 
he would repcai: enthusiastically on the new cash 
register. Mechanical experts do not, 1 suppose, 
write poetry, but there was without doubt a lyric 
in Mildmay’s heart as he left the room. Tim packed 
the thing up again. Now that the mechanical part 
of the business was over, he relapsed into shy silence 
in a comer. His brother took out a cigarette and 
lit it. I would not have ventured to light a cigarette 
in that sanctxiary^ for a hundred pounds. But 
Gorman is entirely without reverence. 

“ Well,” he said, “ there’s no doubt about the 
value of the invention.” 
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“ We ^lall wait for Mr. Mildmay’s report,” said 
Ascher, " before we come to any decision ; but in 
the meanwhile we should like to hear any proposal 
you have to make.” 

“ Yes,” said Stutz, “ your proposals. We are 
prepared to listen to them.” 

Stute seemed to me to speak English with diffi- 
culty. His native language was perhaps German, 
perhaps Hebrew or Yiddish, or whatever the lan- 
guage is which modem Jews speak in private life. 

“The matter is simple enough,” said Gorman. 
“ Our machine will drive any other out of the market. 
There’s no possibility of competition. The thing 
is simply a dead cert. It can’t help going.” 

“ A large capital would be required,” said Stutz 
— very large capital.” 

“ Yes,” said Gorman, “ a very large capital, 
much larger than I should care to see invested in 
the thing. I may as well be quite frank with you, 
gentlemen. At present the patents of my brother’s 
invention are owned by a small company in which 
I am the chief shareholder. If we ask the public 
for a million dollars and get them — I don’t say we 
can’t get them. We may. But if we do I shall be 
a very small shareholder. I shall get 5 per cent, 
or 6 per cent, or perhaps lo p)er cent, on my money. 
Now I want more than that. I’m speaking quite 
frankly, you see. I believe in frankness.” 

He looked at Ascher for approval. Stutz bowed, 
with an impassive face. On Ascher’s lips there was 
the ghost of a mournful little smile. I somehow 
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gathered that he had come across fran^ess like 
Gorman’s before and had not altogether liked it. 
Gorman went on. He explained, as he had ex- 
plained to me, the plan he had made for forcing the 
owners of existing cash registers to buy his company 
out. At last he got to the central, the vitally im- 
portant point. • 

“ All we want, gentlemen. Is your backing. You 
needn’t put down any money. Your names will 
be enough. I will make over such bonus shares to 
you as may be agreed upon. The only risk we run 
is lawsuits about our patent rights. You under- 
stand how that game is worked. I needn’t ex- 
plain.” 

It was evident that both Ascher and Stutz under- 
stood that game thoroughly. It was also plain to 
me, though not, I think, to Gorman, that it was a 
game which neither one nor other of them would be 
willing to play. 

“ But if we have your names|” said Gorman, 
“ that game’s off . It simply wouldn’t pay. I don’t 
want to flatter you, gentlemen, but there isn’t a 
firm in the world that would care to start feeing 
lawyers in competition with Ascher, Stutz & Co.” 

“That is so,” said Stutz. 

“ And your proposal ? ” said Ascher. 

“If they can’t crush us,” ‘said Gorman — “and 
they can’t if you’re behind us — they must buy us. I 
need scarcely say that your share in the profits will 
be satisfactory to you. Sir James Digby is one of 
our directors. There are only four others, and three 
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of them^scarcely count. There won’t be many of 
us to divide what we get.” 

I felt that my time had come to speak. If 1 was 
to justify Gorman’s confidence in me as an ” influ- 
ence,” I must ^y something. Besides, Ascher was 
looking at me inquiringly. 

“ I^m not a business man,” I said, “ and I’m afraid 
that my opinion isn’t worth much, but I think ” 

I hesitated. Ascher’s eyes were fixed on me, and 
there was a curiously wistful expression in them. 
I could not understand what he wanted me to say. 

“ I think,” I said, “ that Gorman’s plan sounds 
feasible — that it ought to work.” 

“ But your own opinion of it ? ” said Ascher. 

He spoke with a certain gentle insistency. I 
coaid not very well avoid making some answer. 

“We are able to judge for ourselves,” he said, 
“ whether it will work. But the plan itself — ^what 
do you think o^ it ? ” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m a modem man, I have 
accepted all the ideas and standards of my time and 
generation, I can hardly give you an opinion that 
I could call my own, but if my father’s opinion 
would be of any use to you — He was an old- 
fashioned gentleman, with all the rather obsolete 
ideas about honour which those people had." 

“ He’s dead, isn’l he ? ” said Gorman. 

“ Oh yes,” I said. “ He’s been dead for fifteen 
years. Still, I’m sure I could tell you what he’d 
have said about this.” 

“ I do not think,” said Stutz, “ that we need con- 
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aider the opinicn of Sir James Digby’s falj^er, 'who 
has been dead for fifteen years.” 

“I quite agree with you," I said. “It would 
be out of date, hopelessly.” 

“ But your own opinion ? ” said Ascher, still 
mildly insistent. 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve been robbed of my pro- 
perty — land in Ireland, Mr. Stutz — ^by Gorman 
and his friends. Everybody says that they were 
quite right, and that I ought not to have objected ; 
so, I suppose, robbery must be a proper thing 
according to our contemporary ethics.” 

“ And that is your opinion of the scheme ? ” said 
Ascher. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ I hope I’ve made myself clear. 
I think we are entirely justified in pillaging •when 
we can.” 

“You Irish,” said Ascher, “with your intellects 
of steel, your delight in paradox, aqd your reckless 
logic ! ” , 

Stutz was not interested in the peculiarities of 
the Irish mind. He went back to the main point 
with a directness which I admired. 

“ This is not,” he said, “ the kind of business we 
care to do.” 

' “Mr. Gorman,” said Ascher, “we shall wait for 
Mr. MUdmay's report on your ‘brother’s invention. 
If it turns out to be favourable, as I confidently 
expect, we may have a proposal to lay before you. 
Our firm cannot, you will understand, take shares 
in your company. That is not a bank’s business. 
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But I in my private capacity, vnll consider 

the matter. So will Mr. Stutz. It may be possible 
to arrange that your brother’s machine shall be put 
on the market.” 

“But your proposal,” said Stutz obstinately. 
“ It is not the kind of business we undertake.” 

Th5 interview w^,s plainly at an end. We rose 
and left the room. 

Tim Gorman did not understand, perhaps did not 
hear, a word of what was said. He followed us out 
of the office, nursing his machine and plainly in 
high delight. Curiously enough, the elder Gorman 
seemed equally pleased. 

“ We’ve got them,” he said when we reached the 
street. “ We’ve got Ascher, Stutz & Co. quite safe. 
I den’t see what’s to stop us now.” 

My own impression was that both Ascher and 
Stutz had definitely refused to entertain our pro- 
posal or fall in v^th our plans. I said so to Gorman. 

“Not at all,” he said. “You don’t understand 
business or business men. Ascher and Stutz are 
very big bugs, very big indeed, and they have to 
keep up appearances. It wouldn’t do for them to 
admit to you and me, or even to each other, that 
they were out for what they could get from the old 
company. They have to keep up the pretence that 
they mean legitimate business. That’s the way these 
things are alwa}^ worked. But you’ll find that they 
won’t object to pocketing their cheques when the 
time comes for smashing up Tim’s machine and sup- 
pressing his patents.” 
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I turned, when I reached the far side of street, 
to take another look at Ascher’s office. I was 
struck again by the purity of line and the severe 
siinplicity of the building. Two thousand years 
ago men would have had a statue of Pallas Athene 
in it. 



CHAPTER VI 


1 sf*ENT a very pleasant fortnight in New York 
among people entirely unconnected with the 
Aschers or Gorman. I was kept busy dining, 
lunching, going to the theatre, driving here and 
there in motor cars, and enjoying the society of 
some of the least conventional and most brilliant 
women in the world. I only found time to call on 
the Aschers once, and then did not see either of them. 
They were stopping in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, and 
the young man ig the office told me that Mrs. Ascher 
spent the whole of every day in her studio. Her de- 
votion to art was evidently very great. She could 
not manage to §pend a holiday in New York with- 
out hiring a gtuffio. I inquired whether any mem- 
bers of the Galleotti family were sitting for her, but 
the hotel clerk did not know that. He told me, how- 
ever, that Mr. Ascher was in Washington. Gorman 
always says that the strings of government in modem 
states are pulled by financiers. Ascher was prob- 
ably chucking at those which are fastened to the 
arms and legs of * the President of the United 
States, with a view to making that potentate dance 
threateningly in the direction of Mexico. I am 
sure that Ascher does this sort of thing very nicely 
and kindly, if, indeed, he does it at all. He would 
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not willingly destroy the self-respect ft/en of a 
marionette. 

Of Gorman I saw nothing more before I left New 
York. I think he went off to Detroit almost imme- 
diately after our interview with Ascher and Stutz. 
Gorman is not exactly the- man to put 1 
duties before his private interests, but I 
the public duties always come in a close second. 
Having settled, or thought he had settled, the ajBfair 
of the cash register, he immediately turned his 
attention to that wealthy motor man in Detroit 
from whom he meant to get a subscription. The 
future of the Irish party possibly, it« comfort prob- 
ably, depended on the success of Gorman’s mission. 
And a party never deserved comfort more. The 
Home Rule Bill was almost passed for the third 
and last time. Nothing stood i)etween Ireland 
and the realisation of Gorman’s hopes for her except 
the obstinate perversity of the Ulsfer men. A few 
more subscriptions, generous subscriptions, and 
that would be overcome. 

After enjoying myself in New York for a fort- 
night I went to Canada. I did not gather much 
information about the companies in which I was 
interested. But I learned a good deal about Cana- 
dian politics. The men who play that game out 
there are extraordinarily clear-sighted and honest. 
They frankly express lower opinions of each othet 
than the politicians of any other coimtry would dare 
to hold of the players in their particular fields. In 
the end the general frankness became monotonous, 


is jpublic 
am sure 



and I tir^ of I bact^ to Ne^ 

f)opi^g to pick up someone there ^ho would tiavef 
iiotne with me by way of the West Indies, islands 
which I had never seen. I thought it possible 
that I might persuade the Aschers, if they were stilf 
in New York, to make the tour with me. There 
w^ ju6t a chance that I might popie across Qorman 
again, and that he would be taken with the idea 
of preaching the doctrines of Irish Nationalism ip 
Jamaica. I called on the Aschers twice, and missed 
them both times. But the second visit was not 
fnaitless. Mrs. Ascher rang me up on the tele- 
phone, and asked me to go to see her in her studio. 
She said that she particularly wanted to see me 
and had something very important to say. 

I obeyed the summons, of course. I found Mrs. 
Ascher clad in sf long pale blue pinafore. Overall 
is, I believe, the proper name for the garment. But 
it looked to me hke a child’s pinafore, greatly en- 
larged. It completely covered all her other clothes 
in front and almost completely covered them behind- 
I recognized it as the sort of thing a really earnest 
artist would wear while working. Her hair was 
hanging in loops and wisps about her head, a dis- 
order which was effective with dark red hair. Her 
hands were damp and dirty. Her face was smudged 
here and there, as if, .in moments of artistic travail, 
she had pressed her muddy fingers against her fore- 
head and chin. The room had very little fipiiiture 
in it, but there were several tables, large and small. 
On these stood what seemed to me shapeless lumps 
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of various sizes, swathed in damp rags. jThey re- 
minded noe a little of the shrouded objects on the 
tables of dissecting rooms after the students have 
gone home. There was the same suggestion of 
mutilated hmnan forms. Mrs. Accher saw me look- 
ing at them. 

“ Some of my little things,” she said, “ bht no- 
thing finished. I don’t know why it is, but here in 
New York I find it very difficult to finish anything.” 

“ You’re not singular in that,” I said. “ The 
New York people themselves suffer in exactly the 
same way. There isn’t a street in their city that 
they’ve finished or ever will finish- If anything 
begins to look like completion, they smash it up at 
once and start afresh. It must be something in the 
air, a restlessness, a desire of the perfection which 
can never be realized.” 

Mrs. Ascher very carefully unwrapped a succes- 
sion of damp rags from one of the largest of her lumps, 
which was standing on a table by itjelf. I have, 
since then, seen nurses imwrapping the bandages 
from the wounded limbs of men. The way they ffid 
it always reminded me of Mrs. Ascher. The re- 
moval of the last bandage revealed to me a figure, 
about eighteen inches high, of a girl who seemed to 
me to be stretching herself after getting out of bed 
before stepping into her bath.' 

“ Psyche,” said Mrs. Ascher. 

I had to show my admiration in some way. The 
proper thing, I believe, when shown a statue by. 
a sculptor, is to stroke it with your fingers and 
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murmul, “ Ah ! ’* I was afraid to stroke Psyche 
because she was certainly wet and probably soft. 
A touch might have dinted her, made a dimple in 
a wrong place. I dared not risk it. It became all 
the more necessary to speak. The first thing I 
thoi^ht of was a quotation from Edgar Allan Poe. 

“ 1 pacified Psyclie and kissed her,” I murmured, 
“ and tempted her out of the gloom.” 

I said the lines in what I am convinced is the 
proper way, as if they were forced from me, as if I 
spoke them to myself and did not mean them to be 
heard. I do not think Mrs. Ascher knew them. I 
fear she suspected me of making some sort of joke. 
I hastened to redeem my character. 

“ Psyche,” I said, “ the soul.” 

f was right sp far. Psyche is the Greek for the 
soul. I ventured further. 

“ The human soul, the artistic soul.” 

Mrs. Ascher appeared to be absolutely hanging 
on my words. I plunged on. 

“ Aspiring,” I said, “ reaching after the unattain- 
able.” 

I would not have said “ hoping for a yawn ” for 
anything that could have been offered me ; but 
the young woman who stood for Mrs. Ascher’s 
Psyche must have, longed for that relief. The 
attitude in which she was posed suggested yawn- 
ing all the time, and we all know how fatal it is 
to think of a 3 ^wn. 

“Quite unfinished,” said Mrs, Ascher with a 
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“ The fault of Npw York," J said. “ Wften yo^ 
get home again ” 

I hesitated. I did not wish to comipit myself 
to a confession of ignorance, and I do not Imow 
whether a damp, soft Psyche can be packed up and 
transported across the Atlantic to be finished in 
London. * 

“ But the aspiration is there,” I said, “and you 
owe that to New York. The air, the very same air 
which forbids completion, is pharged with aspiration. 
We all feel it. The city itself aspires. Since the 
great days when men set out to build a tower the 
top of which should reach unto heaven there has 
never been such aspiration anjnvhere in the world. 
Look at the Woolworth Buildings.” 

I was maundering, and I knew it.^ Mrs. Ascher’s 
statuette was very nice and graceful ; a much 
better thing than I expected to see, but there was 
nothing in it, nothing at aD in the ,way of thought 
or emotion. There must be hun^eds of people 
who can turn out clay girls just as good as that 
Psyche. Somehow I had expected something 
different from Mrs. Ascher, less skill in modelling, 
less care, but more temperament. 

“ There’s nothing else worth showing," she said, 
“ except perhaps this. Yes, except this.” 

She unwrapped more banda'ges. A damp, paV 
grey head appeared. It was standing in a large 
saucer or soup-plate. At first I thought she had 
been at John the Baptist and had chosen the 
moment when his head lay in the charger ready for 
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the daAing-girl to take to her mother. Fortunately 
I looked at it carefully before speaking. I saw 
that it was Tim Gorman’s head. 

“He sat to me,” said Mrs. Aschet, “and by 
degrees I came to know him very well. One 
doe^ one cannot help it, talking to a person every 
day and watchkg, always watching. Do you 
think ” 

“ I think it's wonderful,” I said. 

This tittle I spoke with real and entire conviction. 
I am no expert judge of anything in the world 
except perhaps a horse or a bottle of claret, but I 
was impressed by this piece of Mrs. Ascher’s work. 
Tim Gorman’s fine eyes were the only things about 
him which struck me as noticeable. No artist can 
model eyes in, clay. But Mrs. Ascher had got all 
that I saw in his eyes into the head before me — all 
and a great deal more. She had somehow suc- 
ceeded in making the lips, the nostrils, the forehead, 
the cheek-bones, express the fact that Tim Gorman 
is an idealist, a dreamer of fine dreams, and at the 
same time innocent as a child which looks out at 
the world with wonder. I do not know how the 
woman did it. I should not have supposed her 
capable of even seeing what she had expressed in 
her clay, but there it was. 

“ You really like it ? ” 

She spoke with a curious note of humility in her 
Voice. My impulse was to say that I liked her, 
for the first time saw the real good in her ; but 1 
bbfildfiiet ^^Uiat. 
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“ Like it 1 ” I said. “ It isn’t for me ttl like (» 
dislike it. I don’t know an 3 rthing about those 
things. I am not cai^ble of judging. But this 
seems to me to be really great.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mrs. Ascher, “ and this time you 
are sincere.” 

She looked at me quite gravely as she spoke. 
Then a smile slowly broadened her mouth. 

“ That’s not the way you spoke of poor Psyche’s 
aspiration,” she said; “you were lau^iing at me 
then.” 

A cold sweat broke out on my forehead. The 
woman had understood every word I said to her, 
understood what I meant as well as what I wanted 
to convey to her, two very different things. She 
was immensely more clever than I suspected or 
could have guessed. 

“Mrs. Ascher,” I said, “I beg your par- 
don.” 

“ You were quite right,” she said. ‘VThat other 
thing isn’t Psyche. It’s just a silly little girl. The 
model — There wasn’t anything about her that I 
could see, nothing but just a pretty body.” 

So die dismissed my apology and turned to Tim 
Gorman’s head again. She ran her finger lightly 
round the rim of the saucer. 

“ What shall I do with this ? ”* she said. “ What 
is his head to stand on, to rise from ? I was think- 
ing of water-lily leaves, as if the head were emerg- 
ing ” 

I felt that I owed Mrs. Ascher some frankness in 
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retuiB my first insult to her intelligence. Be- 
sides, I was moved. 1 was, as I had not been for 
years, emotional. Tim Gorman’s head gripped me 
in a curious way. 

“ Good God, woman,” I said, “ an5rthing in the 
world but that I Wrap up that chorus girl of a 
Psycfie in leaves if you like. Sprinkle rose petals 
over her, or any other damned sentimentalism. 
But this man is a mechanic. He has invented a 
cash register. What in the name of all that’s holy 
has he got to do with water-lily leaves ? Put 
hammers round his head, Eind pincers, and long 
nails.” 

I stopped. I realized suddenly that I was'making 
an unutterable fool of myself. I was talking as I 
never talked in my life before, sa5ring out loud 
the sort of things I have carefully schooled myself 
neither to feel nor to think. 

“After all,”^said Mrs. Ascher, “you have an 
artist’s soul.’,’ 

I shuddered. Mrs. Ascher looked at me and smiled 
again, a half pitiful smile. 

“ I suppose I must have,” I said. “ But I won’t 
let it break loose in that way again. I’ll suppress it. 
It’s — ^it’s — this is rather an insulting thing to say 
to you, but it’s a humiliating discovery to make 
that I have ” * 

Mrs. Ascher nodded. 

“ My husband always says that you Irish ” 

“ He’s quite wrong,” I said, “ quite wrong about 
me, at all events. I hate paradoxes. I’m a plain 
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man. 'the dniy thing I really admire is^conihidn 
Seh^.” 

“ 1 understand,” she said — “ I understand ex- 
actiy what you feel.” 

She is a witch, and very likely did understand. 
I did not. ^ 

“ Now,” she said — “ now I cah talk td you. 
Sit down, please.” 

She pulled over a low stool, the oiily seat in the 
tdom. I sat on it. Mrs. Ascher stood, or ratheir 
dtooped in front of me, leaning on one hand, which 
rested, palm down, oh the table where 'Tiih Gor- 
man’s image stood. I doubt whether Mrs. AscHet 
ever stands straight or is capable of any kind of 
stiffness. But even drooping she had a distinfct 
advantage over me. My stool was yery low, and" my 
legs are long. If I ventured to lean forwards, my 
knees would have touched my chin, a position in 
which it is impossible for a man to assert himself. 

“ I am so very glad,” she said, “ that you like the 
little head.” 

I was not going to be caught again. Ohe lap^ 
into artistic fervour was enough for me. Even at 
the risk of offending Mrs. Ascher beyond forgiveness 
1 was determined to preserve my self-respect. 

“ I wish you wouldn’t take my word for its being 
good,” I said. “ Ask somebody who knows. The 
fact that I like it is a proof that it’s bad, bad art, 
if it’s a proof of anything. I iiever really admire 
ahything good, can’t bear, simply catt’t bear old 
tftasters, or” — 1 diihly tfecollecitfed sohi^i, tvltty 
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esSa5i^ bjT my brilliant felloi^-countr 3 anan Mr. Georgfe 
Moore — “ I detest Corot. My favoiirite artist is 
Leader.” 

Mrs. Ascher smiled all the time I was speaking. 

“ 1 know quite well,” she said, “ that my work 
isn’t good. But you saw what I meant by it. 
You can’t deny it now, and you khbw that the 
boy is like that.” 

“ I don’t know anything of the sort. I don’t 
know anything at all about him. The only time 
I ever came into touch with him he was helping his 
brothfer to persuade Mr. Ascher to go into a doubt- 
ful — well, to make tnoney by what I’d call sharp 
firactice.” 

“ I don’t think he was,” said Mrs. Ascher. “ The 
elddr brother may have been doing what you say ; 
but Tim wasn’t.” 

“ He was in the game,” I said. 

I spoke all thg more obstinately because I knew 
that Tim wa^ not in the game. I was determined 
not to be hysterical again. 

” I’vfe had that poor boy here day after day,” 
Said Mrs. Ascher, “ and I really know hiiti. He has 
the soul of ari artist. He is a creator. He is one 
of humanity’s mother natures. You know how it 
is with us. Somethyig quickens in us. We travail 
and bring to the birth.” 

Mrs. Ascher evidently included herself amohg 
the mother hatures. It seemed a pity that she had 
not gone about the business iii the bidinary yray. 
I think she would have been happier if she had. 
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However, the head of Tim Gorman was simething. 
She had produced it. 

“ That is art,” she said dreamily, “ conception, 
gestation, travail, birth. It does not matter 
whether the thing bom is a poem, a picture, a 

statue, a sonata, a temple ” 

“ Or a cash register,” I said. 

The thing bom might apparently be an3rthing 
except an ordinary baby. The tme artist does 
not think much of babies. They are boui^eois 
things. 

“ Or a cash register,” she said. “ It makes no 
difference. The man who creates, '.^ho brings into 
being, has only one desire, that his child, whatever 
it may be, shall live. If it is stifled, killed, a sword 
goes through his heart.” » 

It seemed to me even then, with Mrs. Ascher’s 
eyes on me, that it was rather absurd to talk about a 
cash register living. I do not think that men have 
ever personified this machine. We Jtalk of ships 
and engines by the names we give them, and use 
personal pronouns, generally feminine, when we 
speak of them. But did anyone ever call a cash 
register “ Minnie,” or talk of it familiairly as “ she ” ? 
“ He thinks,” said Mrs. Ascher, “ — ^indeed he 

is sure — ^he says his brother told him ” 

“ I know,” I said. “ The ‘machine isn’t going 
to be put on the market at all. It is to be used 
simply as a threat to make other people pay what 
I should call blackmail ” 

“ That must not be,” said Mrs. Ascher. 
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Her voi^ was pitched a couple (A tones higher 
than usual. I might almost say she shrieked. 

“ It must not be,” she repeated — “ must not. It 
is a crime, a vile act, the murder of a soul.” 

Cash registers have not got souls. I am as sure 
of that as I am of anything. 

“ That boy,” she went on, “ that passionate, 
brave, pure boy, he must not be dragged down, de- 
filed. His soul ” 

It was Tim Gorman’s soul then, not the cash 
register’s, which she was worrying about. Having 
seen her presentation of the boy’s head, having it 
at that moment before my eyes, I understood what 
she meant. But I was not going to let myself be 
swept again into the regions of artistic passion to 
please Mrs. Ascher. 

“ Well,” I said,^‘ it does seem rather a shady way 
of making money. But, after all ” 

I have mentioned that Mrs. Ascher never stands 
upright. She went very near it when I mentioned 
money. She threw her head back, flung both her 
am» out wide, clenched her fists tightly, and, if the 
expression is possible, drooped backwards from her 
hips. A slightly soiled light blue overall is not the 
garment best suited to set off the airs and attitudes 
of high tragedy. But Mrs. Ascher’s feelings were 
strong enough to transfigure even her clothes. 

“ Money ! ” she said. “ Oh, money ! Is there 
nothing else ? Do you care for, hope for, see nothing 
else in the world ? What does it matter whether 
you make money or not, or how you make it ? ” 
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It is only those whb are very rich indeed, or those 
who arfe on the outer fringe of extreme poverty, who 
can despise money in this whole-hearted way. The 
wife of a millionaire — ^the millionaire himself prob- 
ably attaches some value to money because he has 
to get it — and the regular tramp can say, “ Oh, 
money ! Is there nothing else ? ” The rest of us 
find money a useful thing, and get what we can of it. 

Mrs. Ascher let her arms fall suddenly to her 
sides, foldfed herself up and sat down, or rather 
ctoiiched, on the floor. From that position she 
looked up at the with the greatest possiblb inteii- 
sity of eye. 

“ I know what you’re thinking,” she said. 
“ You’re thinking of my husband. But he hates 
money just as much as I do. wants is to 

escape, to have done with it, to live peaceably 
with me, somewhere far away, far, far away from 
everywhere.” . 

Her eyes softened as she spoke. They even filled 
with water, tears, I suppose. But she seemed to 
me to be talking nonsense. Ascher was malring 
money, piling it up. He could stop if he liked. So 
I thought. So any sensible man must think. And 
as for living somewhere far, far away, what did the 
woman want to get away from ? Every possible 
place of residence on the earth’s surface is near 
some other place. You cannot get far, far away 
from everywhere. The thing is a physical inij>os- 
^bility. 1 made aii effort to get back to common 
sense. 
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About ^Tim Gonnan'^ ca^ register,” 1 said, 
“-what would you suggest*? ” 

“ You mustn’t let them do that hateful thing,” 
she said. “ You can stop them if you will.” 

“I don't believe I can,” I said. “I’m extra- 
ordinarily feeble and ineffectual in every way. In 
busine^ matters I’m a mere babe.” 

“ Mr. Gorman will listen to you,” she said. “ He 
will understand if you explain to him. He is a 
writer, an artist. He must understand.” 

I shook my head. Gorman can write. I admit 
that. His writing is a great deal better than Mrs. 
Ascher’s modelling, though she did do that head of 
Tim. I do not hail Gorman’s novels or his plays 
as great literature, though they are good. Anri 
some.of his criticism is the finest thing of its kind 
that has been pulJlished in our time. But Gorman 
does not look at these matters as Mrs. Ascher does. 
I do not believe he ever wrote a line in his life with- 
out expecting 1;o be paid for it. He would not write 
at all if he could find any easier and pleasanter 
way of making money. There was no use saying 
that to Mrs. Ascher. All I could do when die 
asked me to appeal to Gorman’s artistic soul was 
to shake my head. I shook it as decisively as I 
could. 

“And my husbarid will listen to you,” she 
said. 

“ My dear lady, wouldn’t he be much more 
likely to listen to you ? ” 

“ But we never talk about such things,” she said 
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— “ never, never. Our life together is iacred, hal- 
lowed, a thing apart — 

* Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.’ ’’ 

It surprised me to hear Mrs. Ascher quote Milton. 
I did not somehow expect to find that she Icnew or 
liked that particular poet. I am nearly sure he 
would not have liked her. 

“We cannot desecrate our union,” she said, 
“ by talking about money.” 

The subject to be discussed with Ascher was 
plainly not money, but Tim Gorman’s soul. Money 
only came incidentally. However, there was no 
use arguing a point like that. There was no use 
arguing any point. I gave in, and promised to 
see Ascher about the matter, f prefer Ascher to 
Gorman if I have to persuade anyone to act midwife 
at the birth of a cash register. Gorman would be 
certain to laugh. Ascher would, at events, listen 
to me courteously. 

“ To-morrow,” said Mrs. Ascher. 

“ Certainly,” I said ; “ to-morrow, quite early.” 

Mrs. Ascher uncoiled herself and rose from the 
floor. I struggled to my feet, rather stiffly, for my 
stool was far too low. She took my hand and 
held it. I feared for a mombnt that she meant to 
kiss it. 

“ Thank you,” she whispered. “ Thank you again 
and again.” 

I took a long walk after I left the studio. I 
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wanted assimilate a new fact, to get my mental 
vision into focus again. 

Ever since I thought about things at all I have 
regarded the “ artist ” outlook upon life as a pose, 
and the claim to artistic temperament as an excuse 
for selfishness and bad temper in private life. Mrs. 
Ascher’*had convinced me that, in her case at least, 
the artist soul is a reality. She was hysterical and 
ridiculous when she talked to me, but she was 
sincere. She was not posing even when she 
crumpled herself up on the floor and looked like a 
sick serpent. She was in simple earnest when she 
mouthed her lines about money, money. There 
might be, probably were, several other people in 
the world like Mrs. Ascher, might even be many 
othem. That was the new fact which I wanted to 
digest. 

I reflected that I myself was kin to her, had in me, 
latent and undeveloped, an artist’s soul. I had 
felt the thing fluttering when I lost my self-control 
and talked flamboyantly about the head of Tim 
Gorman. It was necessary that I should keep a 
firm grip on myself. I belong to a class which has 
lost ever5^hing except its sanity. I think it is true 
of the Irish aristocracy that even in its period of 
greatest glory, even when Grattan was waving his 
arms and shouting “ Esto Perpetua ! ”, it remained 
sane. I have nothing else left of what my fore- 
fathers bequeathed to me, but I still have this 
temperament. A man clings desperately to the 
last remnants of his heritage. 
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artist’s soul is a reality. I that. 

But it is also a disease. I had learned to believe in 
it as a man learns to believe in influenza when his 
temperature runs up to 104 degrees and his bones 
ache furiously. But there is a difference between 
admitting the existence of a disease and deliberately 
cultivating the germs of it. • 

I crossed Fifth Avenue at Thirty-second Street in 
great peril of my life, for the traffic at that point is 
as wild as the emotions of the artistic soul. 

It came into my mind that quite possibly the 
thrills and throbs which Mrs. Ascher enjoys, of 
which I myself had a brief and mild experience, 
are not only real, but worth while. There may, 
after all, be something greater in the world than 
common sense. I fell to dreaming of what life 
might be like to the man who refused to take it as 
it is, who insisted on seeing above him, not silly 
Uttle twinkling stars, but great worlds coursing 
through the infinite spaces of eteVni^. I ran into 
a boy carrying books, while I was thinking about 
eternity. His books were scattered over the pave- 
ment, and I hurt my knee. I decided that my 
faint longing for what Mrs. Ascher would call 
“ higher possibilities ” is a temptation, something 
to be conquered. I finished my meditation with a 
“ Retro Satanas,” and returned to my hotel for 
luncheon, confident that I should come out victor 
in my struggle. 

Ascher has certainly far more determination an<^ 
force of character than I have ; bu^ he does pot ^m 
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able to break himself of the habit of making money. 
His wife says that he hates doing it and wants to 
stop. But he goes on doing it. He has formed a 
habit of making money, and habit is almost un- 
conquerable. It was plainly the path of wisdom 
for m^to check my tendency towards art at the 
very beginning, not to allow the habit of feeling 
artistically, indeed of feeling at all, to form itself. 



CHAPTER VII 


I HAD no idea of breaking the promise I made 
Mrs. Ascher ; but I felt a certain hesitation 
about entering again the Holiest of Holies 
in the office of Ascher, Stutz & Co. I was a little 
afraid of Stutz, who seemed to me a severe man, 
very little tolerant of human folly. Still I would 
have faced Stutz without shrinking, especially in 
a good cause. What I really disliked was the idea 
of suggesting a business policy to Ascher. The 
man was immeasurably my superior in natural 
ability and in experience. I felt that I should be 
guilty of insolence if I offered him any advice, and 
of something worse than insolence if I insisted on 
my advice being taken. Yet it was ^ust this which 
Mrs. Ascher expected of me. 

It is true that I was a shareholder in the New 
Excelsior Cash Register Company. I may have 
been a director. Gorman said something about 
my being a director. I had accepted the office, 
pledged beforehand to an approval of Gorman’s 
policy, and had therefore no right to intervene. 
What claim had I to insist on Ascher’s doing this or 
that ? I should not feel myself justified in calling 
on an archbishop and insisting on drastic alterations 
in the Apostles’ Creed. Ascher is at least an 
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archbishop, posably a patriarch, or even a car- 
dinal, in that truly catholic church which wcff^ps 
Mammon. 

But I had promised. 

I went to tile office next morning, early. Having 
forgot^pn to make an appointment with Ascher 
beforehand, I had ro wait some time before I saw 
him. I sat in the large anteroom throu^ which I had 
passed when I first visited the office with Gorman. 
Through the glass door I was able to see the public 
office outside, where men went busily to and fro. 

I understood just enough about this business of 
Ascher’s to be able to read romance, the romance 
which was certainly there, in the movements of the 
quiet men who passed and repassed before my eyes, 
or bent with rarely lifted heads over huge ledgers, 
or turned over with deft fingers piles of papers in 
stuffed filing boxes. These men were in touch 
with the furthest, ends of the earth. Coded tele- 
grams fluttered from their hands and went vibrat- 
ing across thousands of miles of land or through the 
still depths of the oceans, over unlighted tracts of 
ooase on the sea-bottom. In London the words 
were read and men set free pent up, dammed 
streams of money. In Hong-Kong the words were 
read and some steamer went out, laden, from 
her harbour. Gold was poured into the hands of 
tea-planters in Ceylon. Scanty wages in strange 
ccws dribbled out to factory workers in Russian 
cotton-mills. Gangs of navvies went to work 
laying railway lines across the veldt in Bechuana 
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Land. There \kis no end to the energy coiittolled, 
directed by these cable messages, nor any bounds 
to the field of their influence. Somewhere in Ireland 
a farmer would go home along a desolate road, 
crossing brown bogs, thirsty and disconsolate, his 
lean beasts unsold at a fair where buyerg were 
scarce or shy. What did he know of Ascher or 
Ascher know of him ? Yet the price which he 
might take or must refuse for those hardly reared 
bullocks of his depended at the end of a long chain, 
on what the Aschers in their offices said and did. 

Perhaps hardly one of all the busy men I watched 
quite knew what he was doing. They juggled with 
figures, made precis of the reports of money markets, 
dissected and analysed the balance-sheets pf rail- 
way companies, decoded messageg from London or 
from Paris, transcribed formulae as abstract, as 
remote from tangible things as the x and y of 
algebraic equations. These men, all worked — ^the 
apologue of the quadratic equation hold my mind — 
moving their symbols here and there, extracting 
roots, dissolving close-knit phrases into Victors, 
cancelling, simplif5nng, but always dealing with 
Symbols meaningless, unreal in themselves. Behind 
them was Ascher, and I suppose Stutz, who expressed 
realities in formulae, and, when the sums were done, 
extracted realities from the formulai again, achiev- 
ing through the seemingly sterile processes new 
facts, fredi grasp of the things which are, greater 
power to deal with them. They knew and 
understood and held the whole world in leading 
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strings, delicate as silk, invisible, impalpable, but 
strong. 

The door of Ascher’s private office opened and a 
man passed out. I glanced at him. He was a 
clean-shaved, keen-eyed, square-jawed man, the 
type which American business methods have pro- 
duced* a man of resource and quick decision, but a 
man, so I guessed, who dealt with things, and money 
only as the price of things, the reward of making 
them. He lacked, so I felt, something of the fine 
spirituality of Ascher, the scientific abstraction of 
the man who lives in a rarer atmosphere of pure 
finance. 

A clerk at my elbow invited me to leave my place 
and take my turn with Ascher. 

I, could not bring myself to plunge straightway 
into my busineSfe. I began by pretending that I 
had no real business at aU. 

“ Any chance,” I asked, “ of our being travelling 
companions again ? I am leaving New York almost 
at once.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Ascher. “I’ve a great 
deal to do here still.” 

“ 'Those Mexican affairs ? ” 

“ Those among others.” 

. “'The Govermnent here seems to be making 
rather a muddle of M'exico,” I said. 

Opinion on this subject was, so far as I knew, 
nearly unanimous among business men. Every- 
one who owned shsaes in Mexican companies, every- 
one who had invested hopefully a little while before 
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in Mexican railways, everyone who had^^any kind 
of interest in Mexico was of the same opinion about 
the inaction of the American Government. 

I think it is a muddle,” said Ascher, " but the 
idea in the minds of the men who are making the 
muddle is a fine one. If only the world could be 
worked on those principles ” ^ 

“ But it can’t.” 

“ Not yet,” said Ascher. “ Perhaps never. Yet 
the idea on which the Government in Washington 
proceeds is a noble one. Respect for constitutional 
order should be a greater thing as a principle of 
statesmanship than obvious expediency.” 

The man’s unnatural detachment of view worried 
me. It was the same when Gorman blared out his 
stereotyped abuse of financiers, his well-worn cl\ch6s 
about money kings and poison ' spiders. Ascher 
agreed with him. Ascher, apparently, had some 
approval for the doctrinaire constitutionalism of 
university professors turned diplom|its. I could 
not follow to those heights of his. 

“ I was thinking,” I said, “ of going home by way 
of the West Indies.” 

“ Yes ? You will find it very agreeable. I was 
there in 1903 and remember enjoyingmyself greatly.” 

“ I wish you and Mrs. Ascher would come too. 
It would be much pleasanter «for me if I had you 
with me.” 

“ It’s very kind of you to say so ; but—— ” 

“ Besides,” I said, “ I should see so much more. 
If I go by myself I shall step from a steamer into an 
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hotel and from an hotel into a steamer. I shall be 
forced to buy a Baedeker, if there is a Baedeker 
for those regions. I shall be a tourist of the ordi- 
nary kind. But if I travelled with you I should 
really see things.” 

Ascher took up the telephone receiver. 

“ If^ou like,” he said, “ I can give you letters of 
introduction to our correspondents wherever you go. 
They are bankers, of course, but you will find them 
intelligent men.” 

He summoned a clerk. 

“ If you give me an idea of your route-^^ — ” he 
said. 

“ At present,” I said, “ my plans are very vague. 
I haven’t settled anything. Perhaps you will give 
me your advice.” 

He drew a sheet of paper towards him and began 
to write. 

“ You ought to see the work at Panama,” he said. 
“ It is very intetesting and of course of immense 
importance. Certainly you must see that. After- 
wards ” 

He scribbled on his sheet of paper, making lists 
of place names and adding notes about ways of 
travelling. 

” If you go further south still ” he said. “ I 

don’t recommend the«Amazon, a huge river of course, 
but unless you are interested in rubber or entomo- 
logy. The insect life I believe ” 

“ I’m interested in ever5dhing,” I said, “ even 
insects which bite.” 
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“Well, Para, perhaps, thai South again. The 
South American ports are worth seeing.” 

A clerk entered while he was speaking. Ascher 
handed him the list he had written. 

“Look out thenames of our agents in these places,” 
he said, “ and have letters of introduction made out 
to them for Sir James Digby.” ‘ 

The clerk left the room and I thanked Ascher 
warmly. It seemed to me that he was taking a 
great deal of trouble for which he could expect no 
kind of reward. He waved my gratitude aside. 

“ I think,” he said, “ that our agents will be able 
to make your trip interesting for you. They aan 
tell you what you want to know about the trade 
and the natural wealth of the places you visit. They 
will put you in the way of finding out the trend of 
political feeling. It is their busin*.s to know these 
things, and in visiting new countries — new in the 
sense that they have only lately felt the influences 
of our civilization — it is just thesfe things that you 
will want to know. If you were going to Italy, or 
Egypt, or Greece ” 

Ascher sighed. I felt that he would have pre- 
ferred Italy to Brazil if he had been travelling for 
pleasure. 

“ Ah there,” I said, “ an artist or a scholar would 
be a better friend to have than a banker.” 

“ Even there,” said Ascher, “ the present and the 
future matter more than the past, perhaps. But 
are you tied at all by time ? The tour which I have 
indicated will take some months.” 
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“ I am an idle man,” I said. ” I shall go on as 
long as your introductions last, gathering knowledge 
which will not be the slightest use to me or anyone 
else.” 

“ I had better provide you with a circular letter 
of credit,” said Ascher. “ It is never wise to carry 
consiflerable suits about in your pocket.” 

We had got to money, to business in the strictest 
sense of the word. My opportunity had plainly 
come for attacking the subject of the cash register. 
Yet I hesitated. A banker ought to be the easiest 
man in the world to talk business to. There is no 
awkwardness about the subject of toothache in a 
dentist’s parlour. He expects to be talked to about 
teeth. It ought to have been an equally simple 
thipg to speak to Ascher about the future of a com- 
pany in which* we were both interested. Yet I 
hesitated. There was something in his manner, a 
grave formality, which kept me miles away from 
him. I thaqkecf him for the promise of the letter 
of credit, and then sat silent for a minute. 

“ By the way,” said Ascher, “ I have just had a 
visit from a man on business in which you are 
interested.” 

“ Was that the man who passed me in the ante- 
room before I was shown in here ? ” 

. “ Yes. He came *0 talk to me about Gorman’s 
new cash register. * He was not an accredited 
agent, you will understand. He did not profess 
to represent anybody. He, was not empowered to 
treat with us in any way, but ” 
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Ascher smile(} faintly. 

“ I understand,” I said. “ A sort of informal 
ambassador, who could easily be disowned if any- 
thing he said turned out to be inconvenient. In 
politics men of that sort are very useful ; but I 
somehow had the idea that business methods are 
more straightforward.” 

“ AU negotiations,” said Ascher, “ whether in 
politics or business, are carried on in much the same 
way. But before I go into his suggestions I had 
better tell you how the matter stands. Mildmay 
sent us his report and it was entirely favourable to 
the new machine. I think the invention is likely 
to turn out a valuable property. We have made 
inquiries and find out that the patent rights are 
duly protected here and in all the chief European 
coimtries. In fact ” 

“ It was really that and not my travels which I 
came to talk to you about to-day. I may take it 
that we have got a good thing.” ' ^ 

“ We think so,” said Archer, “ and our opinion 
is confirmed by the fact that we are not the 
only people who think so. If I am right about the 
man who visited me this morning we have very 
good evidence that our opinion is sound. The 
men who are in the best position to know about 
cash registers, who are most* interested in their 
future ” 

“ The makers of the existing machines ? ” 

“Exactly. That is to say, if I am right about 
my visitor.” 
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“ But how did th^ — how could anyone know 
about Tim Gorman’s invention ? ” 

Ascher shn^ged his Moulders. 

“ Surely,” I said, “ Gorman can’t have been such 
a fool as to talk to newspaper reporters.” 

“ We need not suppose so,” said Ascher. “ My 
expei?ence is thct anything worth knowing always 
is known. The world of business is a vast whis- 
pering gallery. There is no such thing as secrecy.” 

“ Well,” I said. “ The main point is that this 
man did know. What did he want ? ” 

“ He wanted us to sell the patent rights,” said 
Ascher. “ What he said was that he had a client-^ 
he posed as some kind of commission agent — ^who 
would pay a substantial sum for them.” 

“That is just what Gorman said would happen 
once it was understood that your firm is behind the 
new company.” 

“ Gorman is — ^well, astute. But you understand, 
I am sure, th^t we cannot do that kind of business.” 

“ I always had a suspicion,” I said, “ that Gor- 
man's scheme was fishy.” 

“ I do not say fishy,” said Ascher. ** Gorman’s 
plan is legitimate, legitimate business, but business 
of an unenlightened kind. What is wrong with 
Gorman is that he does not see far enough, does not 
grasp the root principle of all business. We have a 
valuable invention. I do not mean merdy an in- 
vention which will put money into the pocket-.of the 
inventtH* and into our pockets. If it were valuable 
only in that way Gorman would be quite rights and 
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our wisest course would be to take what we could 
get with the least amo^mt of risk and trouble, in 
other words, to accept the best price which we 
could induce the buyers to give us. But this in- 
vention is valuable in quite another way. The new 
machine, if we are right about it, is going to facilitate 
the business of retail sellers all over the world. It 
wUl save time, increase accuracy, and, being cheaper, 
make its way into places where the old machines 
never went.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ curiously enough I looked at the 
matter in that way when Gorman first mentioned 
it to me. I said that the world ought to get the 
benefit of the invention.” 

Ascher nodded. 

“ I see that,” I went on. “ I understand that way 
of looking at it. But surely that s altruism, not 
business. Business men don’t risk their money 
with the general idea of benefiting humanity. 
That isn’t the way things are done.” , 

“ I agree,” said Ascher. “ It’s not the way 
things are done or can be done at present, though 
there is more altruism in business than most people 
think — even we financiers ” 

“I know you subscribe to charities,” I said, 
“largely, enormously.” 

“ That’s not what I mean, ’’“said Ascher. “ But 
we need not go into that. I believe that business 
is not philanthropy, finance is not altruism.” 

“ Then why — ? ” I said. “ On strict business 
principles, altruism apart, why not take what we 
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can get out of Tim Gorman’S inveiition, and let the 
thing itself drop into the dustheap ? ” 

“ On business principles,” said Ascher, “ on the 
strictest business principles, it would be foolish to 
do that. From time to time men hit on some 
imprqfement in the way of making things or in the 
way of dealing with things after they are made, 
that is to say in business methods. Every such 
improvement increases the wealth of the world, 
tends to make everybody richer. This invention 
which we have got hold of is a small thing. It’s 
only going to do a little, a very little to make the 
world richer ; but it is going to do something, for it 
is going to lessen the labour required for certain 
results, and therefore is going to increase men’s 
power a little, j^st a little. That is why we must 
make the thing aA'ailable, if we can, in order to 
add to the general wealth, and therefore to om own 
wealth. T^e are business principles.” 

Ascher paused. I had nothing to say for a moment. 
Business principles as he explained them were not 
the business principles I was accustomed to, cer- 
tainly not the business principles on which Gorman 
acted. After a minute’s silence Ascher went on. 

“ The mistake which is most often made in busi- 
ness,” he said, “ is to suppose that we grow rich by 
taking riches from other men, or that nations pros- 
per by depriving other nations of prosperity. That 
would be true if riches consisted of money, and if 
there were just so much money and no more in the 
world. Then business and finance would be a 
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scramble, in which the roughest and strongest 
scrambler would get most. But that is not so.” 

“ Isn’t it ? ” I said, “ I should have thought that 
business just is a scramble.” 

“No,” said Ascher, “it is not. Nations grow 
rich, that is to say get comfort, ease, and; even 
luxury, only when other nations are growing rich 
too, only because other nations are growing rich.” 

“ The way to grow rich,” I said, “ is to make other 
people rich, is that it ? It sounds rather like one of 
the — what do you call them ? — counsels of perfec- 
tion in the Gospel.” 

“ Perhaps it is a religious truth too,” said Ascher. 
“ I don’t know. I have never studied religion. 
Some day I think I shall. There must be a great 
deal that is very interesting in the IsTew Testament.” 

“Confound you, Ascher! Is there anything in 
heaven or earth that you don’t look at from the out- 
side, as if you were some kind of sjiperior epicurean 
god ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon. I ought not to have spoken 
in that way. You are, no doubt, a Christian.” 

“ Of course I am — in — ^in a general way.” 

“ I have often thought,” said Ascher slowly, 
“ that I should like to be, but from the little I know 
of that religion ” 

“ I expect you know as much as I do,” I said. 

“ It must be,” said Ascher, “ very hard to be a 
Christian.” 

I was not going to discuss that point with Ascher. 
It was bad enough to have an artistic soul awakened 
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in me by Mrs. Ascher. I could not possibly allow 
her husband to lead me to the discovery that I had 
the other kind of soul. Nor was it any business of 
mine to work out harmonies between Christian ethics 
and the principles of modem banking. I detest 
puzzl^ of all kinds. It is far better, at all events 
far more comfortable, to take life as one finds it, a 
straightforward, commonplace affair. I have the 
greatest respect for Christianity of a moderate, sen- 
sible kind, and I subscribe to the funds of the Church 
of Ireland. But when it comes to practical matters 
I find myself in agreement with Wordsworth’s Rob 
Roy. 

“ The good old rule 
Sufficeth me, the simple plan, 

^ That they should take who have the power 

And the}^ should keep who can.” 

So long, of course, as one does not do anything shady. 
I do not like lying or theft. 

Ascher sat looking at me as if he expected me to 
tell him exactly how hard it was to be a Christian. 
I made a determined effort to get back again to cash 
registers. 

“ Tim Gorman’s invention will get its chance 
then ? ” 

“ Yes. If we can manage it the thing will get 
its chance. It will be made and, I think, people 
will use it.” 

“ Mrs. Ascher will be very pleased 4o hear 
that.” 

“ Ah,” said Ascher. 


“ Is she interested ? But 
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I remember bow. Young Gorman has been sitting 
to her. She would naturally be interested in him.” 

“ Her idea,” I said, “ is that Tim Gorman is pro- 
ducing a baby, with all the usual accompaniments 
of that difficult business — labour, you know, and 
pain. She regards you as the doctor in attendance, 
and she thinks it would be exceedingly wrong of 
you to choke the little thing.” 

Ascher looked at me quite gravely. For a moment 
I was afraid that he was going to say something 
about the paradoxical brilliance of the Irish mind. 
I made haste to stop him. 

“ That’s Mrs. Ascher’s metaphor,*' I said, “ not 
mine. I should never have thought of it. I don’t 
know enough about the artistic soul to appreciate 
the feelings of people who give birth to cash registers. 
But the idea is plain enough. Tim Gorman will 
be bitterly disappointed if he does not see girls in 
cheap restaurants putting actual shilhngs into those 
machines of his.” < 

“From my wife’s point of \dew,” said Ascher, 
“ and from mine, from mine too, that ought to be 
an important consideration. It’s the artist’s feel- 
ing ; but business and art — unfortunately business 
and art ” 

“ I don’t see why they shouldn’t kiss and be 
friends,” I said. “ They’re not nearly such irre- 
concilable enemies as business and religion. Now 
that those two have lain down together like a lion 
and a lamb — I don’t quite see how they do it, but 
in that new philosophy of yours it seemed quite a 
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simple matter — there’s no real reason why art 
shouldn’t come in too.” 

But Ascher shook his head. He did not seem 
hopeful of a marriage between art and business. He 
knows a good deal about both of them, far more, 
by his ®wn confession, than he knows about religion. 


S 



CHAPTER VIII 


o 

A SCHER was very generous to me in the matter 

/\ of letters of introduction. A large bundle 
■A of them arrived at my hotel two days after 
I paid my visit to his office. There must have 
been fifty or sixty of them altogether. I sent for an 
atlas and found that I had a friend readjmiade for 
me in every port of any importance in the West 
Indies and on the east coast of South America, ns 
far down as Buenos Ayres, and in a good many 
places inland. I was fascinated by the idea of such 
a tour ; but it was plainly not an excursion to be 
undertaken without care and consideration. I 
lingered in New York for a fortnight, buying some 
additional clothes, getting together a few books 
on the South American republics, and working out 
steamboat routes. 

I saw young Tim Gorman. He called on me, 
sent by Mrs. Ascher, to thank me for my good offices. 
I deserved no thanks ; but on the general principle 
of taking what I could get I allowed the boy to pour 
gratitude all over me. 

“ I think,” I said, “ you ought to do fairly well 
out of the thing — financially, I mean.” 

“ I don’t care about that,” said Tim, “ at least not 
exactly. I— I-—” he hesitated for a moment, and 

lU 
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then blurted out, “ I don’t particularly want to be 
rich.” 

” That,” I said, “ is precisely how you ought to 
feel at your age, but when you get to forty — I’m 
forty, so I know — you’ll probably be glad enough to 
have ^me money.” 

“ I want some money now,” said Tim. ” Do you 
think I could get — ? How much do you think I’ll 
get out of my cash register ? ” 

“ Well,” I said, “ it’s hard to name an exact 
figure, but it will be something pretty substantial.” 

“ Two hundred pounds ? ” said Tim anxiously. 

“ A great deal more than that. If Mr. Ascher 
makes the arrangements he contemplates you’ll 
get a great deal more.” 

I bad only the vaguest idea of what Ascher meant 
to do, and could make no kind of guess at how much 
Tim would ultimately get, but I felt pretty safe in 
promising two hupdred pounds. 

“ Do you think I could get it at once ? ” said 
Tim. “ Or even a hundred ? I think I could 
manage with a himdred pounds. The fact is 

“ You want to get out of that circus,” I said. 
“ I don’t wonder. It must be a very tiresome job.” 

“ Oh no. I don’t mind the circus. It’s rather a 
nuisance of course moving about, and we alwaj^ 
are moving. But I have plenty of time to myself. 
It isn’t to get away from the circus that I want 
money. The fact is that I’m making some ex- 
periments.” 

“ Another invention ? ” I said. “ What a pro- 
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lific creature you are ! No sooner have you 

perfected a cash register than you start ” 

“ Oh, I’ve been at this for some time, for years. 
I believe I’ve hit on a dodge — I say, do you know 
anything about movies ? ” 

The word, though common on our side/)f the 
Atlantic now, was at that time peculiar to the 
American language. 

“ Cinematographs ? ” I said. “ I’ve seen them, 
of course. You have them in your circus, haven’t 
you, as part of the show ? ” 

“ Yes. That’s what set me thinking about 
them. I’ve always felt that the next step in per- 
fecting the cinematograph would be doing away 
with the screen, putting the figures on the stage, 
that is to say reflections of them, so that <the^ 
would actually move about backwards and forwards 
instead of on a flat surface. You understand ? ” 
When I was a boy there was a jpopular entertain- 
ment known as “ Pepper’s Ghost.” What appeared 
to be a real figure moved about before the eyes of 
the audience, was pierced by swords and other- 
wise illtreated without suffering any inconvenience. 
The thing was worked by some arrangement of 
mirrors. Tim evidently had a plan for combining 
this illusion with the cinematograph. 

“ Don’t you think,” he said, “ that it would be 
a great thing ? ” 

“ It would be a perfectly beastly thing,” I said. 
“ The cinematograph is bad enough already. If 
you add a grosser realism to it ” 
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Tim looked at me. I am nearly sore that there 
were tears in his eyes. 

“ That’s just what Mrs. Ascher thinks,” he said. 

“ I daresay she does. She probably regards the 
cinematograph as a sin against art. What you 
propo^ would be an actual blasphemy.” 

. “ Oh,” said Tim, “ that’s exactly what she said. 
Blasphemy ! Do you really think so too ? I 
wouldn’t go on with my experiments if I thought 
that. But I don’t believe you can be right. I — 
I went round to see Father Bourke. That was 
after Mrs. Ascher said it was blasphemy, and I 
really wanted to know. Father Bourke is one of 
the priests at St. Gabriel’s. I consulted him.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ what did he tell you ? ” 

‘‘•He said it was all right, and that I needn’t 
bother about what Protestants said was blasphemy. 
They don’t know. At least Father Bourke seemed 
to think they couldn’t know.” 

‘‘ You go by what Father Bourke' says and you’ll 
be safe.” 

I should particularly like to hear Father Bourke 
and Mrs. Ascher arguing on the subject of blas- 
phemy together. They might go on for years and 
years before either of them began to understand 
what the other meant by the word. But it would 
be little less than a crime to involve the simple 
soul of Tim Gorman in the maze of two separate 
kinds of casuistry. 

“ In any case,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t take Mrs. Ascheris 
view of the matter. I don’t agree with her.” 
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“ I don’t see,” said Tim, “ how cinematographs 
can be blasphemies so long as there aren’t any pic- 
tures of religious things. Tm sure it must be all 
right and I can go on with what I want to do. If 
I can succeed in making the figures stand out from 
One another, as if they were really there ^ 

“ You’ll add a new terror to life,” I said. ” But 
that needn’t stop you doing it if you can.” 

“ I think I can,” he said eagerly. “ You see it’s 
the next thing to be done. The cinematograph is 
perfect up to that point. It must make a new start 
if it’s to go any further. I should like to be the man 
who makes the next step possible. What’s wanted 
now is — ^is ” 

“ The illusion of distance.” 

“ That’s it. That’s what I mean. It’s a matt^ 
of optics, just making a few adju’stments. And I 
think I see the way to manage it.” 

“ If you do,” I said, “ you’ll piake an immense 
fortune. The world will pay an5rthing, absolutely 
anything to the man who provides it with a new 
torture. It’s an odd twist in human nature — 
though I don’t know why I should say that. Odd- 
ness is really the normal thing in human nature.” 

“ But I want £200,” said Tim, ‘‘ or £100 at the 
very least. I must try experiments.” 

“ If you ask yoiu: brother,” I said. 

“ Michael isn’t nice to me about it,” said Tim. 
” He isn’t nice at all. When I asked him for £200 
he said he’d get it for me on condition that I allowed 
him to manage my cash register in his own way. 
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But I won’t do that. I know what he wants 
to do.” 

“His idea,” I said, “is to let ybur invention 
lapse.” 

“I know. The machine will never be made. 
But I^want it to be made. I want to see it working 
everywhere all over the world. You see I’m always 
travelling about with the circus, sometimes in 
America, sometimes in England. We go to a lot 
of different towns. We go to all the big towns 
there eire. I want to be able to go into shops 
everywhere, in every town in the world, and see my 
machine there. Don’t you understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” I said. “ Mrs. Ascher explained 
the whole position to me thoroughly. It’s the 
■artist’s soul in you.” 

A look of pu^Med annoyance came over the boy’s 
face. His forehead wrinkled, and his fine eyes took 
an expression of j^ainful doubt as they met mine. 

“ Mrs. Asi^^er says things like that,” he said, 
“ and I don’t know what she means. I am not an 
artist. I never learned to draw, even ; at least not 
pictures. I can do geometrical drawing of course, 
and make plans of machines ; but that’s not being 
an artist. I can’t paint. Why does she say I am 
an artist ? ” 

“ That,” I said, “ is one of her little mannerisms. 
You will have to put up with it.” 

Tim uses the word artist in a simple old-fashioned 
way, very much as Father Bourke uses “ blasphemy.” 
There is a good deal to be said for their practice. 
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People like Mrs. Ascher ought to invent new terms 
when they want to express uncommon thoughts. 
They have no right to borrow words like “ artist ” 
and “ blasphemy ” from common speech in order 
to set th^m parading about the world with novel 
meanings attached to them. It is not fair to^neople 
like rim Gorman and his Father Bourke. It is not 
fair to the words themselves. I should not like to be 
treated in that way if I were a word. I cannot 
imagine an 3 rthing more annopng to a respectable, 
steady-going word than to be called upon suddenly 
to undertake work to which it is not accustomed. 
The domestic housemaid is perfectly right in re- 
sisting any effort to make her do new kinds of work. 
Her formula, “ It’s not my place,” used when she is 
asked to make a slice of toast, is unanswerableT' 
Why should words be worse treaVed than house- 
maids ? It is the business of “ artist ” to stand for 
the man who paints pictures in oils^. “ Blasphemy ” 
describes aggravated breaches of the tl^d command- 
ment. What right had Mrs. Ascher or anyone else 
to press them into new services ? There ought to 
be a strong trade union among words. 

“ And now,” said Tim, “ she says I’m not an artist 
after all because I want to make movies more real, 
and she’s angry with me. She turned me out of her 
studio because I wouldn’t promise not to. Of course 
I wouldn’t promise such a thing. I think 1 see how 
it can be done. The great difficulty is to secure an 
exact adjustm^t of the mirrors. There are other 
difficulties. There’s the awkwardness of trana- 
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parent figures crossing in front of each other. 
Also* ** 

“ My dear boy,” I said, “ don’t explain the thing 
to me. I am totally incapable of imderstanding 
an3dhing coimected with mechanics, optics or hydro- 
staticf.” 

I can make as good an attempt as most men at 
replying intelligently to Mrs. Ascher even when she 
talks of “ values,” “ atmospheres,” “ feeling,” and 
“ sympathy,” though her use of these familiar words 
conveys only the vaguest ideas to my mind. I can, 
after a period of intense mental effort, understand 
what Ascher means by exchanges, premiums, dis- 
counts and bills, though he uses these words in un- 
familiar ways. But I am defeated utterly by the 
Thasi who talks about escapements, compensating 
balances and tlutches. I suspected that Tim 
Gorman would pelt me with even more recondite 
scientific terms if ,I let things go on. 

“ You maji take my word for it,” I said, “ that 
you’ll get your £200 and more, in the end ; but you 
may have to wait for it. In the meanwhile keep on 
thinking out your plan for doubling the horrors of 
our places of popular entertainment.” 

That was all I could do for Tim Gorman. 1 do 
not think that he deserved more than cold comfort 
and disagreeable advice. I might have given him, 
(X sent him, a little money, if he had been at wcark on 
a really useful invention, something which would 
benefit hmnanity. There are lots of such things 
waiting to be invented. There ought to be some 
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way of stabbing a man who insists on ringing you up 
on the telephone at unreasonable hours and sa3ring 
tiresome things. We cannot claim to be civilized 
until we have some weapon for legitimate self-de- 
fence attached to every telephone, something which 
could be operated easily and swiftly by pressing a 
button at the side of the receiver. It is not neces- 
sary that the man at the other end of the wire should 
be struck dead, but he ought to suffer severe physical 
pain. If Tim Gorman would turn his inventive 
genius in that direction, I should not hesitate to 
advance money to him, even to the half of my 
possessions. 

I called on Mrs. Ascher again before I left New 
York. I wanted to hear her version of the mis- 
understanding with Tim. I went, of course, to.^thife 
studio, not to the hotel. Mrs. Ascher is at her best 
in the studio. Besides, I was much more likely to 
find her there than anywhere else. 

She was hard at work when I entered on a figure, 
at least two feet high, of a man of very fine muscular 
development. I glanced at it and then asked where 
Tim Gorman’s head was. 

“ You know,” I said, “ that I admired that piece 
of work greatly.” 

Mrs. Ascher waved her hand towards a table in 
the darkest comer of the room. 

“ It’s not finished,” she said, “ and never will be. 
I’ve lost all interest in it. If you like it take it 
away. I’ll give it to you with pleasure.” 

I found poor Tim, not even swathed in wet band- 
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ages, am(mg a litter of half-fini^ed fauns and nymphs 
and several attempts at a smooth-haired dog. Mrs. 
Ascher had done very little work at him since I saw 
him before. She had, in pursuance of her own idea, 
turned half the saucer on which the head stood into 
a ma\ of water-lily leaves. The other half — and I 
felt gratified when I saw this — ^was worked up into 
an unmistakable hammer and a number of dispro- 
portionately large nails. Tim's face and head still 
expressed lofty idealism in the way which had fas- 
cinated me when 1 first saw the thing. But Mrs. 
Ascher had evidently neglected some necessary pre- 
caution in dealing with her material. The neck — 
and Tim’s neck is an unusually long one — had col- 
lapsed. A jagged crack ran half round it close under 
i1ie<right ear. The left side of the neck was curiously 
crumpled. The*head leaned rakishly towards the 
water-lily side of the saucer. 

I remember hearing once of an irreverent choir 
boy. At a Christmas party, a sort of feast of an 
Abbot of Unreason held in the less sacred parts 
of the cathedral precincts, the brat decorated the 
statue of an Archbishop with a pink and blue paper 
cap taken from a cracker. The effect must have 
been much the same as that produced by the sub- 
sidence of Tim Gorman’s neck. 

“ Do you really mean to give it to me ? ” I said. 
“I should like to have it very much. I should 
set it up on my writing-table and call it * Dis- 
illusioned.’ But do you think it will collapse any 
more ? ” 
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“ Has it collapsed ? I suppose it did not dxy 
properly.” 

Mrs. Ascher did not even look at it. 

“Oh.” I said, “the present effect, the cjmical 
contempt for the origiiul noble spirituality, is the 
result of an accident ? What tricks circums^nces 
play on us ! A slight irregularity in drying and a 
hero becomes a clown. The case of ‘Imperial 
Caesar dead and turned to clay ’ is not so hard as 
that of an idealist whose neck has cracked.” 

“I’m dreadfully disappointed in that boy,” said 
Mrs. Ascher. “ Will you forgive me if I do not talk 
of him ? Even now I cannot bear to.” 

She sighed heavily, showing how much she felt 
the loss of Tim’s soul. Then she turned to me with 
one of those bright smiles which are the greafteSt 
achievements of serious women. ' Very religious 
women, women with artist's souls, and the intenser 
suffragists have these bright srqiles. They work 
them up, I suppose, so as to show that they can 
be as cheerful as anyone else when they dioose 
to try. 

“ Come and see what I’m doing now,” she said. 

I looked very carefully at the man’s figure in 
front of her. 

“ This,” she said, “ is manhood, virility, energy, 
simple strength, directness, all that this poor 
neurotic world is yearning for : the primal force, 
uncomplex, untroubled, j\ist the exultation of the 
ddight of being.” 

“ It reminds me faintly of some one,” I said : “ the 
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head and iace, I mean ; but 1 can’t quite fix the 
likeness.” 

She clapped her hands with delight. 

“ You see it,” she said ; “ I am so glad. It's not 
meant to be a mere likeness. I need not tell you 
that. % Still I’m erlad you see that it resembles him. 
I am working to express his soul — ^the mere features, 
the limbs, eire nothing. The being which bums 
within, that is what I am trying to express. But 
the hict that you see the external likeness makes me 
feel more sure that my interpretation of the physical 
features is the right one.” 

“Surely,” I said; “it’s not Gorman; the other 
Gorman — ^the elder Gorman, Michael ? ” 

“ Yes;” she said. 

‘‘‘Has he been sitting for you ? ” I asked. 

I stopped mys'^lf just in time. I was very nearly 
saying “ sitting to you like that ? ” The figure on 
which she was at jvork was entirely undraped. I do 
not suppose that Mrs. Ascher would have been the 
least embarrassed even if I had said “ like that.” 
The artist’s soul scorns conventions. But I should 
have felt awkward if she had answered “ Yes.” 

“ Not exactly sitting to me,” she said. “ He just 
comes here and talks. While he talks I catch 
glimpses of his great, buoyant, joyous soul, and 
&shion the poor clay to express it.” 

“ I did not know he was back in New York,” I 
saiid. 

“ Oh yes, he has been here a week, perhaps more. 
To me it seems as if he had been here for ever.” 
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I cotdd Aot even guess at what she meant by that, 
so I did not try to answer her. 

“ I wonder he didn’t look me up,” I said. 

” Ah,” said Mrs. Ascher, “ he has had no time. 
That abundant, restless energy of his is for ever 
pressing out into fresh activities.” «> 

I gathered, more from her tone than from her 
actual words, that only an effete, devitalized creature 
would call on me. A man of abundant energy would 
naturally sit half the day in Mrs. Ascher’s studio, 
while she made a fancy body for him in damp clay. 

She clasped her hands and gazed with rapt inten- 
sity at the statue of Gorman’s soul. 

“ His patriotism ! ” she said. “ After living 
in that atmosphere of nebulous cosmopolitanism 
which is what we hyper-civilized people have cretrtdd 
in the world, it is everything to get* back to the bar- 
baric simplicity of the old love for country.” 

“ Did he happen to mention,” f asked, " whether 
he succeeded in wheedling 5000 dollws out of that 
Detroit man ? ” 

Mrs. Ascher did not hear that ; or if she did, chose 
to ignore it. 

“ The splendid destiny of Ireland,” she said, " has 
been to escape age after age the malarial fever of 
culture. The Romans never touched her shores. 
The renaissance passed her by. She has not bowed 
the knee to our modem fetish of education. You 
and I have our blood diluted with ” 

Gorman must have been at his very best while he 
talked to Mrs. Ascher. He had evidently made a 
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kind of whirlpool of her mind. Her version of his 
philosophy of history and politics seemed to me to 
be going round and roimd in narrowing circles with 
confusing speed. The conception of the Romans 
as apostles of the more malarial kinds of culture was 
new me. I had been brought up to believe — 
not that anyone does believe this as an actual fact 
— that Ireland was once and to some extent still is, 
an island of saints and scholars. I did not obtain 
any very clear idea of what Mrs, Ascher’s blood was 
diluted with, but there must have been several in- 
gredients, for she went on talking for quite a long 
time. When she stopped I made a protest on be- 
half of my country. 

“We’re not so backward as all that,” I said. 
‘•*We have a board of National Education and 
quite a large number of technical schools. In the 
convents they teach girls to play the piano.” 

Mrs. Ascher shook her head slowly. I gathered 
that she knew much more about Irish education 
than I did, and regarded it as unworthy even of 
serious contempt. 

“ Dear Ireland ! ” she said, “ splendid Ireland ! ” 

I suppose Gorman must have been talking to her 
about fairies, the dignified, Celtic kind, and the dear 
dark head of Kathaleen ni Houlihan. Gorman is 
capable of ansdihing. However, as my country was 
being admired, I thought I might as well get a little 
of the credit for myself. 

“ I am an Irishman,” I said. 

Mrs. Ascher looked at me with withering scorn. 
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“ You,” she said, “ you — you — you are ” 

She was evidently in difficulties. I helped her 
out as best I could. 

“ An Irish gentleman,” I said. 

“ An alien,” she replied ; “ a stranger in the land 
you call your own.” < 

“ That,” I said, “ is just what I say, put more 
forcibly and picturesquely.” 

Then Gomian came in, without knocking at the 
door. I was very glad to sec him. In another 
minute Mrs. Aschcr and I would, perhaps, have 
quarrelled. Gorman saved us from that catastrophe. 
I do not think I ever understood before that moment 
the secret of Gorman’s charm. He came into that 
studio, a place charged with the smell of damp clay, 
like a breeze from a nice green held. He was4ri"a 
thoroughly good temper. I suspect that he hurt 
Mrs. Ascher’s hand when he shook it. 

“ I’ve just been looking at Mt;s. Ascher’s statue 
of your soul,” I said. ” Splendid muscles in the 
calves of its legs. You must be enormously proud 
of them.” 

Gorman, under pretence of seeking a place in 
which to put his hat, turned his back on Mrs. Ascher 
for a minute. As he did so he deliberately winked 
at me. 

Some day 1 mean to get Gorman in a private place, 
“ away from everywhere,” as Mrs. Ascher would 
say. When I get him there I shall ask him two 
questions and insist on having answers. First I 
shall ask him why be devotes himself to Mrs. Ascher. 
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He is not in love with her. We Iri^ have not many 
virtues, but we can boast that we seldom make love 
to other men’s wives. Besides, Mrs. Ascher is not 
the kind of woman who allows strange men to make 
love to her. She is, in essentials, far less emanci- 
patcd\han she thinks. It is just possible that he 
finds her responsive to his fondness for the more 
flamboyant kinds of rhetoric. Gorman really likes 
talking about Ireland as an oppressed and desolated 
land. It is easy enough to move large audiences to 
enthusiasm by that kind of oratory. It is not so 
easy, I imagine, to get single, sympathetic listeners 
in private life. Mrs. Ascher apparently laps up 
patriotic sentiment with loud purrs. That may be 
wlw Gorman likes her. The next thing I mean to 
ask^m is what^he means by patriotism. I can 
understand quite easily what Irish patriotism meant 
ten years ago. Gorman’s friends wanted my land, 
a definite, tangible thing. I wanted it myself. But 
now they have* got the land, and yet Gorman goes 
on talking patriotism. It is not as if he had no sense 
of humour. Gorman sees the absurdity of the things 
he says just as plainly as 1 do. The ridiculous ride 
of his own enthusiasm is never long absent from his 
consciousness ; yet he goes on just the same. I 
wish I understood how he manages it. 



CHAPTER IX 


i- 

N OW that my leg has been smashed up hope- 
lessly by that wretched German shell, 1 shadl 
never ride or shoot again . I have to content 
myself with writing books to occupy my time, a very 
poor form of amusement compared to tramping 
the fields after partridge. I suppose it is inevitable 
that a man in my position should indulge, now and 
then, in regretful memories. My mind goes back 
to certain days in my boyhood, and I find myself pic- 
turing scenes through which I sha^l not move again. 

There are fields stretching back from the demesne 
which used to be mine. In the autumn many of 
them were stubble fields, and -among them were 
gorse-covered hills. I used to go "through them 
with my gun and dogs in early October mornings. 
There were — no doubt there still are, though I 
shall not see them — very fine threads of gossamer 
stretching across astonishingly wide spaces. The 
dew hung on them in tiny drops and glittered when 
the sun rose clear of the light mist and shone on 
them. Sometimes the threads floated free in the 
air, attached to some object at one end, the rest 
borne about by faint breaths of wind, waved to and 
fro, seeldng other attachment elsewhere. Some 
threads reached from tufts of grass to little hum- 
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mocks or to the twigs which form the boles of elm 
trees. Others still, with less ambitious span, went 
only from one blade of grass to another or united 
the thorns of whin bushes. The lower air, near the 
earth, >^;as full of t’lese threads. They formed an 
indescribably delicate net cast right over the fields 
and hills. I used to see them glistening, rainbow- 
coloured, when the siin rays struck them. Oftener 
I was aware of their presence only when my hands 
touched and broke them, or when they clung to my 
clothes, dragged from their fastenings by my passing 
through them. 

I have no idea what place these gossamer threads 
occupy in the economy of nature. I find it diffi- 
cult believe that the life of the fields and gorsy 
hills and young plantations would be either better 
or worse if there were no such thing as gossamer. 
But I am no longer contented with my ignorance. 
I mean to find qut all that there is to know about 
gossamer, and satisfy myself of the truth of the 
tradition that the threads are spun by tiny spiders, 
though smely with very little hope of snaring flies. 

I spent six months making the tour which Ascher 
plaimed for me. I returned to London in the spring of 
1914, full of interest in what I had seen and learned. 
I intend some day to write a book of travels, to give 
an account of my experiences, I shall describe the 
long strip of the world over which I wandered as a 
landscape on a quiet autumn morning, netted over 
Math gossamer. That is the way it strikes me now, 
looking back on it all. Ascher and men like him 
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have spun fine threads, (M}venpg every civilised 
land with a web of credit, iivfinitely coniplex, so 
delicate that a child’s hand could tear it. 

A storm, even a strong breeze, comes, and the 
threads are dragged from their holdings an^^ waved 
in wild confusion through the air. A man, brutal 
as war, goes striding through the land, and, without 
loiowing what he does, bursts the filaments and de- 
stroys the shimmering beauty which was before he 
came. That, I suppose, is what happens. But the 
passing of a man, however violent he is, is the passing 
of a man and no more. Even if a troop of men 
marches across the land, their marching is over and 
done with soon. They have fheir day, but after- 
wards there are other days. Nature is ini^itely 
persistent, and the gossamer is spun again. 

I remember meeting, quite by chance, on a coast- 
ing steamer on which I travelled, a bishop. He was 
not, judged by strict ecclesiastical standards, quite 
entitled to that rank. He belonged to some Ameri- 
can religious organization of which 1 had no know- 
ledge, but he called himself, on the passenger list. 
Bishop Zachary Brown. He was apostolic ip his 
devotion to the Gospel as he understood it. His 
particular field of work lay in the northern part of 
South America. He rangefi, so I imderstood, throi^ 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. B[e was fi^ pf 
hope for the future of those lands, their spiritual 
future. I had long talks with him, and discovered 
that he regarded education, the American fpnja of if, 
and commerce, the fruit of American enterprise, as 
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the of superstition, and con^quentty Ihte 

handmaids of the Gospel. He wanted to see schools 
and colleges scattered oVer the republics in which 
he was interested. He Wanted to see these lands 
heavily fertilized with capital. 

“ If (j^bu have ai.y spare nioney,” he said, “ put 
it iato-^^ — ” 

I think he said fruit-fanhing in Coloinbia. What- 
ever the business was — I forgot at the time to make 
a note of the particulars — he promised that it would 
develop enormously when the Panama Canal was 
Opened. The advice may have been perfectly 
Sound ; but I do not think it was disinterested. 
Bishop Zacchary Brown was not anxious about my 
future or my fortune. He did not care, cannot 
have, cared, whether the Panama Canal made me 
rich or not. Noi»did it seem to him an important 
thing that the fruit trade of South America should 
develop. What he cared for was his conception of 
religion. He s§,w in the inflow of capital the way of 
triumph for his gospel, the means of breaking Up old 
careless, lazy creeds, the infusion of energy and love 
of freedom. Ascher, so I conceived the situation, 
was to stretch his threads from Calvary to the 
grape-fruit trees of Cartagena. 

At Bahia I was introduced to a Brazilian states- 
man. 1 met him first at the house of one of Ascher’s 
banker friends. ‘We talked to each other in French, 
and, as we both spoke the language badly, under- 
stood each other without much difficulty. It is one 
of the peculiarities of the French language that the 
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worse it is spoken the easier it is to understand. A 
real Parisian bafSes me completely. My Brazilian 
statesman was almost always intelligible. 

He was interested in international politics — ^the 
international politics of the western hemisphere. 1 
found that he was distrustful of the growiiy power 
of the United States. He suspected a policy of 
Empire, a far-reaching scheme of influence, if not 
actual dominion, centred in Washington. He re- 
garded the Monroe Doctrine as the root from which 
such an extension of power might grow. It was no 
business of mine to argue with him, though I am con- 
vinced that the citizens of the United States are of 
all peoples the least obsessed by the imperial idea. 
I tried, by looking S 3 mipathetic, to induce him to 
develop his theory. In the end I gathered th^ he 
hoped for security from the imperial peril through 
the increase of wealth, and therefore power in the 
South American republics. 

“ Our natural resources,” he said, “ are enormous, 
but undeveloped. We cannot become strong in a 
military sense — ^we cannot possess fleets with which 
to negotiate ” 

I ^ould have said “ threaten " instead of “ n^o- 
tiate,” for that was plainly what he meant. But 
statesmen have to be careful in their use of wOTds. 

^Unless we can obtain capital with which 

to develop our wealth. The great money-len ding 
countries, England and France, ought in their own 
interests to pour capital into our repubUcs. The 
return, in the end, would be enormous. But, more 
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important still, they would establi^ a balance of 
power in the western world. Why do not your 
financiers understand ? ” 

Again Ascber. Battleships are to be towed 
across the ocean, from the shipyards of the Clyde, 
to tl|^e far-ofi seas, at the ends of the gossamer 
threads which Ascher spins. The Gospel and inter- 
national politics are caught in the same web. I 
seemed to see Diocletian the Emperor and Saint 
John, who said “ Love not the world,” doing homage 
together to the power of capital, leading each other 
by the hand through the mazes of the system of 
credit. 

I saw beautiful scenes, wide harbours where 
stately ships lay anchored, through whose shining 
gates fleets of steamers trudged. I never escaped 
from the kno\|fledge that the gossamer threads 
stretched from mast to mast, a rigging more essen- 
tial than the ropes of hemp and wire. I saw the 
lines of steel on which trains go, stretched out across 
vast prairies, *and knew that they were not in reality 
lines of steel at all, but gossamer threads. I saw 
torrents made the slaves of man, the weight of falling 
water transmuted into light and heat and force to 
drive cars swiftly through city streets ; but all the 
wheels and giant masses of forged steel were tied 
together by these same slender threads which Ascher 
spun in the shrine of that Greek temple of his, Ascher 
and his fellow-bankers. 

Always the desire was for more capital. There 
was room for thousands of ^ips instead of hundreds. 
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There wete whole territories ovet which no trains 
ran. There was potentiality of wealth so great 
that, if it were realized, men everywhere would be 
raised above the fear of want. A whole continent 
was crying out to Ascher that he should fling his 
web across it, join point to point with gossan^^r, in 
Amazonian jungles, Peruvian mountain heights, 
Argentine plains and tropical fruit gardens. 

I met and talked with many men whose outlook 
upon life was profoundly interesting to me. Those 
whom I came to know best were Englishmen or men 
of English origin. Some of them had built up 
flourishing businesses, selling the products of Eng- 
lidi factories. Some acted as the agents of steam- 
boat companies, arranging for freights and settling 
the destinations of ships which went voyagipg. 
Some grew wheat. or bred cattle. Tvike all English- 
men whose lot is cast in far countries, they retained 
their feeling for England as a home, and became 
conscious, as Englishmen in Englarnd seldom are, of 
love for their own land. Like all Englishmen, they 
grumbled ceaselessly at what they loved. They 
spoke with contempt of everything English. Ihey 
abused Englirii business methods, and complained 
that Germans were ousting Englishmen from the 
markets of the world. They derided English Govern- 
ment and English statesmanship, ignoring party 
loyalties with a flne impartiality. They decried 
Engli^ social customs, contrasting the freedom of 
life in thfe land of their adoption with the convention- 
bOund ways of their home. Yet it always was their 
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h^ne. I felt that, even when their contempt ex- 
pressed itself in the bitterest words. 

Whatever their opinions were or their affectations, 
however widely their various activities were sepa- 
rated, these men were all consciously dependent on 
the ^ooth working of the system of world-wide 
credit. They were Ascher’s clients, or, if not Ascher’s, 
the clients of others like Ascher. They were in a 
sense Ascher’s dependents. They were united to 
England, to Europe, to each other, by Ascher’s 
threads. Whether they bred cattle and sold them, 
whether they grew corn, whether they shipped car- 
goes or imported merchandise, the gossamer net 
was over them. 

I returned to London with these impressions vivid 
in my mind, perhaps — tried to persuade myself of 
this — ^too vivid. '• I had travelled, so I argued, under 
the ^adow of a great banker. I had gone among 
bankers. It was natural, inevitable, that I should 
see the world ^rofigh bankers’ eyes. Perhaps credit 
was not, after aU, the life-blood of our civilization. 
I failed to convince myself. The very fact that I 
could go so far under the shadow of a bank proves 
how large a shadow a bank throws. The fact that 
Ascher’s correspondents brought me into touch with 
every kind of naan goes to show that banking has 
permeated, leavened life — ^that human society is 
saturated with finance. 

In a very few months, before the end of the 
summer which followed my home-coming, I was to 
see the whole machine stop working suddenly. 
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The war god stalked across the world and brushed 
aside, broke, tore, tangled up, the gossamer threads. 
Then, long before his mardi was done, while awe- 
struck men and weeping women still listened to the 
strident clamour of his arms, the spinners of the 
webs were at work again, patiently joining broken 
threads, flinging fresh filaments across unbridged 
gulfs, refastening to their points of attachment the 
gossamer which seemed so frail, which yet the storm 
of violence failed to destroy utterly. 



CHAPTER X 


1 REACHED home early in May, and under- 
went an experience common, I suppose, to all 
travellers. 

The city clerk, returning after a glorious week in 
Paris, finds that his family is still interested in the 
peculiarities of the housemaid, the Maud, or Ethel 
of the hour. To him, with his heart enlarged by 
nightly visits to the Folies Bergferes, it seems at 
first almost impossible that anyone can care to 
talk for hours about the misdeeds of Maud. He 
knows that h» himself was once excited over these 
domestic problems, but it seems impossible that he 
ever can be again. Yet he is. A week passes, a 
week of the, old* familiar life. The voluptuous joys 
of Parisian music halls fade into dim memories. 
The realities of life, the things on which his mind 
works, are the new lace curtains for the drawing- 
room window, the ridiculous “swank” of young 
Jones in the office, and the question of the dismissal 
of Maud the housemaid. 

I found London humming with excitement over 
Irish afiairs, and for a while I wondered how any- 
one could think that Irish affairs mattered in the 
least. Fresh from my wanderings over a huge con- 
tinent, Ireland seemed to me a small place. It took 
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me a week to get my mind into focus again. Then 
I began once more to see the Home Rule question 
as it should be seen. South America and Ascher’s 
web of international credit sank into their proper 
insignificance. 

I met Malcolmson in my club a week after/toiy 
return. He very nearly pulled the buttons off iffy 
waistcoat in his eagerness to explain the situa- 
tion to me. Malcolmson has a vile habit of 
grabbing the clothes of anyone he particularly 
wants to speak to. If the subject is only moder- 
ately interesting, he pulls a sleeve Or a lappet of 
a coat. When he has something very important 
to say, he inserts two fingers between the buttons 
of your waistcoat and pulls. I knew I was in for 
something thrilling when he towed me into a 
quiet comer of the smoking-room by my two top 
buttons. 

I have known Malcolmson for nearly twenty 
years. He was adjutant of my old regiment v^hen 
I joined. He was senior major when I resigned my 
commission. He became colonel a few years latfer, 
and then retired to his place near Belfast, Where 
he has practised political Protestantism ever since. 
I have never met anyone more sincere than 
Malcolmson. He believes in civil and religious 
liberty. He is prepared at any moment to do 
battle for his faith. I do not know that he really 
deserves much credit for this, because he is the sort 
of man who would do battle for the love of it, 
hven if there were no faith to be fought for. Still, 
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the fact remains that l^e has a faith — rather a rare 
possession. 

When he ha 4 me cornered near the window of 
the smoking-room, he told me that the Hour of 
ba'^le had almost come. Ulster was drilled, more 
or less armed, and absolutely united. Rather thap 
endure Home Rule, Malcolmson and, I think, a 
hundred thousand other pien were going to lay 
down their lives. It took Malcolmson more than 
an hour to tell me that because he kept wandering 
from the main point in order to abuse the Govem- 
ment and the Jrish Party. Of the two he seemed 
to dislike the Government more. 

Irish politics are of all subjects the most weari- 
some to me ; but I must admit that Malcolmson 
interested mejaefore he stopped talking. I began 
to wish to hear what Gorman had to say about the 
matter. I could not imagine that he and his 
friends contemplated a siege of Belfast, to rank in 
history alorfgside of the famous attempt to starve 
Derry. 

There was no difficidty about getting hold of 
Gorman. In times of furious political excitement 
he is sure to be found at the post of duty — that 
is to say, m the smoking-room of the House of 
Commons. I wrote to him, and invited hiip to 
dine with ine in my rooms. It woiild have baen 
mpch more convenient to give hiin dinner at one 
of my clubs, put | was ^aid to do that. I 
belong to two clubs in London, and, imfortunately, 
Malcolmson is a member of both of theni. I dq 
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not know what would have happened if he had 
found himself in the same room with Gorman. 
The threatened civil war might have begun pre-, 
maturely, and Malcolmson is such a determined 
warrior that a table fork might easily have bec9f.'ne 
a lethal weapon in his hands. I did not want to 
have Gorman killed before I heard his opinion about 
the Ulster situation, and I dishked the thought of 
having to explain the circumstances of his death to 
the club committee afterwards. There is always 
an uncertainty about the view which a club com- 
mittee will take of any unusual event. I might 
very easily have been asked to resign my member- 
ship. 

Gorman accepted my invitation, but said he 
would have to be back in the Housf, of Commons 
at nine o’clock. I fixed dinner for half-past seven, 
which gave me nearly an hour and a half with 
Gorman, more time than Malcolmson had required 
to state his side of the case. 

But Gorman was very much more difficult to 
deal with. He was not inclined to discuss Home 
Rule or the Ulster situation. He wanted to talk 
about Tim’s cash register, and, later on, about the 
new way of putting cinematograph pictures on 
the stage. 

“ I have been wandering about since I saw you 
last,” I said, “ and I’ve been in all sorts of strange, 
places. I’ve lost touch with things at home. 
Hardly ever saw an English newspaper. I want 
you to tell me ” 
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“Interesting time you must have had,” said 
Goiman. “ Run across the trail of our friend 
Ascher much ? I expect you did.” 

Gorman very nearly side-tracked me there. I 
was ^|rongly tempted to tell him about the impres- 
sion which Ascher’s gossamer had made on me. 

“ The slime of the financier,” said Gorman, “ lies 
pretty thick over the world. You’ve seen those 
large black slugs which come out in summer after 
rain, big juicy fellows which crawl along and 
leave a shiny track on the grass. They’re finan- 
ciers.” 

“Yes,” I said; “quite so. But tell me about 
Home Rule.” 

“ It’s all right. Can’t help becoming law. We 
have it in our pqpkets.” 

“ This time next year,” I said, “ you’ll be sitting 
in a Parliament in Dublin.” 

“There’ll be a, Parliament in Dublin all right 
this time nexf year, but I’m not sure that I’ll be in 
it. After all, you know, Dublin’s rather a one- 
horse place. I don’t see how I could very well 
live there. I might run over for an important 
debate now and then, but — . You see, I’ve a 
lot of interests in London. I suppose you’ve 
heard about the new Cash Register Company, and 
what Ascher’s done.” 

“ Not a word. Do I still hold those shares of 
mine ? ” 

“ Unless you’ve sold them, you do ; but they’ll be 
very little good to you. Asch&t has simply thrown 
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away a sure thing. We might have had — ^well, 1 
needn’t mention the sum, but it was a pretty big 
one. I had the whole business arranged. Those 
fellows would have paid up. But nothing would 
do Ascher except to put in his spoon. Fm b^st if 
I see what his game is. He has one, of course ; 
but I don’t see it.” 

“Perhaps,” I said, “he wants to have your 
brother’s invention worked for what it’s worth.” 

“ Rot,” said Gorman. “ Why should he ? I 
expect he has some dodge for squeezing us out, 
and then getting a bigger price all for himself 
but I’m damned if I see how he means to work it. 
These financial men are as cunrdng as Satan, and 
they all hang together. We outsiders don’t have a 
chance.” 

“ What about Ulster ? ” I said. * “ I was talking 
to a man last week who told me ” 

“All bluff,” said Gorman. /‘Nothing in it. 
How can they do anything ? What Ascher says is 
that he wants the old company to take up Tim’s 
invention and work it. There’s to be additional 
capital raised, and we’re to come in as share- 
holders. Ascher, Stutz & Co. will underwrite the 
new issues and take 3 J per cent. That’s what he 
sasrs. But, of course, that’s not the real game. 
There’s something behind.” 

“Doesn’t it occur to you that there may be 
something behind the Ulster movement too ? ” 

“ No. What can they do ? The bill ^ be law 
before the end of July.” 
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“ They say they’U fight.” 

“ Oh,” said Gonnan, “ we’ve heard all about 
that till we’re sick of the sound of it. There’s 
nothing in it. The thing’s as plain as anything 
cai^e. We have a majority in Parliament, and 
the Bill will be passed. That’s all there is to say. 
I wish to goodness I saw my way as plainly in the 
cadi register affair.” 

Gorman’s faith in parliamentary majorities is 
extremely touching. I suppose that only politi- 
cians believe that the voting of men who are paid 
to vote really affects things. I doubt whether men 
*of any other profession have the same whole- 
hearted faith in the efficacy of their own craft. 
Doctors are often a little sceptical about the value 
of medicines and operations. No barrister, that I 
ever met, thin& he achieves justice by arguing 
points of law. But politicians — even quite intelli- 
gent politicians like Gorman — seem really to hold 
that human life wUl be altered in some way because 
they walk round the lobbies of a particular build- 
ing in London, and have their heads counted three 
or four times an hour. To me it seemed quite 
plain that Malcolmson would not bate an ounce of 
his devotion to civil and religious liberty even if 
Gorman’s head were coimted every five minutes 
for ten years, and Gorman were paid a thousand a 
year instead of four himdred a year for letting out 
his head for the purpose. Why should Malcolmson 
care how often Gorman is counted ? There is in the 

end only the original Gorman with his ^gle head. 

10 



X46 gossamer 

“Anyhow," said Gorman, “I’m keeping in with 
Mis. Ascher.” 

He winked at me as he said this. I like German’s 
way of adding explanatory winks to his remarks. 
I ^ould frequently miss the meaning, the^full 
meaning, of what he sa}^ if he did not help ont his 
words with these expressive winks. This time he 
made me understand that he had no great affection 
for Mrs. Ascher, regarded her rather as a joke 
which had worn thin ; but hoped to pick up from 
her some information about her hus^nd’s subtle 
schemes. I knew his hopes were vain. In the 
first place, the Aschers do not talk business to each* 
other, and she knows nothing of what he is doing. 
In the next place, Ascher had no underhand plot 
with regard to the cash register. He was acting 
in a perfectly open and straightfoi^\'ard way. But 
Gorman cannot believe that anyone is straight- 
forw'ard. That is one of the drawbacks to the 
profession of politics. The practice of it destroys 
a man's faith in hiunan honesty. 

“ How’s Tim ? ’’ I asked. “ Last time I saw him 
he was in great trouble because Mrs. Ascher said 
he was committing blasphemy." 

“Tim's in England,” said Gorman. “I was 
rather angry with him myself for awhile. If he 
had followed my advice about the cash register — 
But Tim always was a fool about money, though 
he has brains of a sort — ^lots of them.” 

“ Still working with that circus ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no. Left that months ago. He got 
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some money. No, 1 didn't give it to him. 1 
fancy it must have been Ascher. Anyhow, he's 
got it. He’s down in Hertfordshire now, living in 
a bam.” 

^Why ? A ham seems an odd place to live in. 
Draughty, I diould think.” 

“ He wanted space,” said Gorman, “ a lot of 
space to work at his experiments. I’m inclined 
to think there may be something in this new idea 
of his.” 

“ The living picture idea ? Making real ghosts 
of the figures ? ” 

“ That’s it. And, do you know, he’s getting at 
it. He showed me some perfectly astonishing 
results the other day. If he pulls it off ” 

“ You won’t let Ascher get hold of it this time,” 
I said. • 

Gorman frowned. 

“ I wouldn’t let Ascher touch it if I could help 
it, but what.the'devil can I do ? We shall want 
capital, and I suppose Ascher is no worse than the 
rest of them.” 

By “ them ” Gorman evidently meant capitalists 
in general, and financiers in particular. 

” That’s the way,” he said. “ Not only do these 
scoundrels control politics, reducing the whole 
S 3 rstem of democracy to a farce ” 

“Come, now,” I said, “don’t blame the capi- 
talists for that. Democracy would be a farce if 
there never was such a thing as a capitalist.” 

“Not content with that," said Gorman, “they 
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keep an iron grip upon industry. They fatten on 
the fruits of other men’s brains. Th^ hold the 
working man in thrall, exploiting his energy for 
their own selfish greed, starving his women and 
children ” ^ 

Gorman ought to keep that sort of thing^for 
public meetings. It is thoroughly bad form to 
make speeches to an audience of one. 1 must say 
that he seldom does. 1 suppose that his intimate 
association with Mrs. Ascher had spoiled his manners 
in this respect. She encouraged him to be oratorical. 
But I am not Mrs. Ascher, and I saw no reason why 
I should stand that kind of thing at my ovra dinner- 
table. 

“ But the day is coming,” I said, “ when organized 
labour will rise in its might and claim its heritage 
in the fair world w'hich Ues bathed* in the sunlight 
of a nobler age.” 

Gorman looked at me doubtfully for an instant, 
only for a single instant. Almost immediately his 
eyes tAvinkled and he smiled good-humouredly. 

“ You ought to go in for politics,” he said — “ you 
really ought. I apologize. Can’t think what came 
over me to talk like that.” 

I cannot resist Gorman when he smiles. I felt 
that I too owed an apology. 

“ After all,” I said, “ you must practise some- 
where. I don’t blame you in the least ; though I 
don’t profess to like it. No one can do that sort 
of thing extempore, and if it happens to suit you to 
rehearse at dinner ” 
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“ Nonsense,” said Gorman ; “ there’s not the 
slightest necessity for practice. I could do it by 
^e hour and work sums in my head at the same 
rane. Anyone coaid.” 

Sorman is modest. Very few people can make 
speeches like his, fortunately for the world. 

“ All the same,” he said, reverting abruptly to 
the starting-point of his speech, “ it’s a pity we 
have to let Ascher into tUs new cinematograph 
racket ; but we can’t help it. In fact, I expect 
he’s in already.” 

“ Lending money to Tim for experiments ? ” 

“ He wouldn’t do that,” said Gorman, “ unless 
he’d made sure of his share of the spoil afterwards.” 

“ Gorman,” I said, “ why don’t you make a law 
to suppress Ascher. You believe in making laws, 
and, according to your own showing, that would 
be a very useful one.” 

Gorman gave tne no answer. I knew he could 
not, because there is no answer to give. If laws 
had any effect on life, as Gorman pretends to 
believe, he would make one which would do away 
with Ascher. But he knows in his heart that he 
might just as well make a law forbidding the wind 
to blow from the east. Instead of taking any 
notice of my question, he pulled out his watch, and 
looked at it. 

“ Nine o’clock,” he said ; ” I must be off to the 
House at once. An important division has been 
arranged for a quarter past. Just ask your man 
to call a taxi, will you ? ” 
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“ Why go ? ” I said. “ If the division is arranged, 
the result will be arranged too.” 

“Of course it is,” said Gorman. “You don’t 
suppose the Whips leave that to chance.” / 

“ I must say you manage these things very ba^y. 
Here you are smoking comfortably after dinner, 
not in the least inclined to stir, and yet you say 
you have to go. Why don’t you introduce a system 
of writing cheques ? ‘ Pay the Whip of my Party or 

bearer 150 votes. Signed, Michael German, M.P.’ ” 

“ That’s rather a good idea,” said Gorman. “ It 
would save a lot of trouble.” 

“ The cheque could be passed into some sort 
of clearing-house, where a competent clerk, after 
going over aU the cheques, would strike a balance 
and place it to the credit of your sw’e or the other. 
That would be the Government’s majority, and 
you wouldn’t have to go near the House of Commons 
at all except when you wanted to make a speech. 
I don’t think you need go even then. You might 
make your speeches qmetly in your own home to 
a couple of reporters.” 

“ It would simplify parliamentary life enor- 
mously,” said Gorman ; “ there’s no doubt of that. 
But I don’t think it would do— I don’t really. The 
people wouldn’t stand it” 

“ If the people stand the way you go on at 
present, they’ll stand anything.” 

“ I wish,” said Gonnan, “ that you’d ring for a 
taxi.” 

I rang the bell, and five minutes later Gorman left 
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me. He had not told me anything about Home 
Rule, or how his party meant to deal with a recal- 
citrant Ulster. He seemed very little interested 
llL Ulster. Yet Malcolmson was indubitably in 
e^iest. I felt perfectly sure about that. 



CHAPTER XI 


1 INTENDED to call on the Aschers as soon 
as I could after I returned to London. I owed 
Ascher some thanks for his kindness in pro- 
viding me with letters of introduction for my tour. 
However, they heard that I was home again before 
I managed to pay my visit. I daresay Gorman 
told them. He sees Mrs. Ascher two or three 
times a week, and he must get tired talking about 
Ireland. A little item of gossip, like the news of 
my return, would come as a relief to Gorman, and 
perhaps even to Mrs. Ascher, after*^ a long coiuse 
of poetic politics mixed wdth art. 

I had a note from Mrs. Ascher in which she 
invited me to dinner. 

“ Very quietly,” she saiid. ” I know my husband 
would like to have a talk with you, so I shall not 
ask anyone to meet you. Please fix your own 
night. We have no engagements this week.” 

I got the note on Monday, and fixed Wednesday 
for our dinner. I could not think that Ascher 
really wanted to talk to me. I did not see what 
he had to talk to me about ; but I wanted to talk 
to him. I wanted to tell him about my tour, and 
to give him some idea of the effect which my 
glimpse at his business had produced on my mind. 
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I also wanted to find out what be thought about 
Irish affairs. I had heard a good deal more talk 
a^ut the Ulster situation. Malcolmson got at me 
n^kly every day, and several other men, much 
mor^ level-headed than Malcolmson, seemed to 
regard the situation as serious. I heard it hinted 
that the army would not relish the idea of shoot- 
ing the Ulstermen ; I understood the feeling. If I 
were still in the army, I should not like to be told 
to kill Malcolmson. He was my brother officer at 
one time, and I found him a good comrade. The 
same feeling must exist among the rank and file. 
North-east Ulster was, at one time, a favourite 
recruiting ground for the Guards. Malcolmson’s 
volunteer army was leavened with old Guards- 
men, reservists, ^any of them quite well known 
to the men still serving in the Brigade. 

I could not, of course, expect Ascher to be much 
interested in Irish affairs. Ireland is the one 
country in theVorld over which financiers have not 
cast their net, possibly because they would catch 
next to nothing there. So we, who escaped the 
civilization of Roman law, almost escaped the philo- 
sophy of the mediaeval Church, were entirely un- 
touched by the culture of the Renaissance, remained 
a kind of Gideon’s fleece when the dew of the 
industrial S3rstem of the nineteenth century was 
moistening Europe, are now left untouched by the 
new civilization of international finance. Yet 
Ascher, if not posonally interested in our destiny, 
had a cool and unprejudiced mind. His opinion on 
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Irish ajSairs would be of the greatest interest to 
me. I was not satisfied with Gorman’s reading of 
the situation. Nor did I feel sure that MalcolmsQn, 
though he was certainly in earnest, quite un^r- 
stood what a big thing he was letting himsW in 
for. 

The Aschers live near Golders Hill, a part of 
London totally unknown to me. They have a large 
old-fashioned house with a considerable amount of 
ground round it. Some day when Ascher is dead 
the house will be pulled down, and the grounds 
cut up into building plots. In the meanwhile 
Ascher holds it. I suppose it suits him. Neither 
he nor Mrs. Ascher care for fashionable life, and a 
Ma5rfair address has no attraction for them. The 
few artistic and musical people ^vhom they wish 
to know are quite willing to go to Hampstead. 
Everyone else who wants to see Ascher — ^and a 
good many people do — calls at, his office or dines 
with him in a club. Ascher kno\lrs most of the 
(diief men in the political world, for instance, but 
even Prime Ministers are not often invited to the 
house at Golders Hill. If Ascher realty controls 
them, as Gorman says, he does so without allowing 
them to interfere with his private life. 

The house and its appointments impressed me 
greatly. The architecture was Georgian, a style 
familiar to anyone who has lived much in Dublin. 
It gave me a feeling of spaciousness and dignity. 
The men who built these houses knew what it 
was to live like gentlemen. I can imagine them 
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guUty of various offences against the code of Christian 
morality, hut I do not think they can ever have 
bSm either fussy or mean. There is a restlessness 
abot^. our fashionabl'^ imitations of the older kinds 
of Englirii domestic architecture. Our picturesque 
gables, dormer windows, and rooms with all sorts 
of odd angles ; our finicky windows stuck high up 
in unexpected parts of walls, our absurd leaded 
diamond panes and crooked metal fastenings, all 
make for fussiness of soul. Nor can I believe that 
people who live under ceilings which they can 
almost touch ever attain a great and calm out- 
look upon life. 

There was nothing “ artistic ” about Ascher’s 
house. This surprised me at first. 1 did not, of 
course, expect t}»at Mrs. Ascher would have sur- 
rounded herself with the maddening kind of furniture 
which is distinguished by its crookedness, and is 
designed by men who find their inspiration by 
remembering the things which they see in night- 
mares. Nor did I think it likely that she would 
have crammed her rooms with those products of 
the East which are imported into this country by 
house furnishers with reputations for aestheticism. 
I knew that she had passed that stage of culture. 
But I did expect to find the house full of heavily 
embroidered copes of mediaeval bishops, htmg on 
screens, candlesticks looted from Spanish monas- 
teries, standing on curiously carved shelves, chairs 
and cabinets which were genuine relics of the age 
of Louis XV ; and pictures by artists who lived in 
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Italy before the days when Italians learned to 
paint. 

I found myself in a house which was curio^y 
bare of furniture. There were a few pictur^ in 
each of the rooms I entered, modem pictures, and 
I suppose good, but I am no judge of such things. 
There were scarcely any ornaments to be seen and 
very few tables and diairs. My own feeling is 
that a house should be furnished in such a way as 
to be thoroughly comfortable. I like deep soft 
chairs and sofas to sit on. I like to have many 
small tables on which to lay down books, news- 
papers, and pipes. I like thick carpets and curtains 
which keep out draughts. I would not live in 
Ascher’s house, even if I were paid for doing so by 
being given Ascher’s fortune. B^t I would rather 
live in Ascher’s house than in one of those over- 
crowded museums which are the delight of very 
wealthy New York Jews. I should, in some moods, 
find a pleasure in the fine proportions of the rooms 
which Ascher refuses to spoil. I could never, I 
know, be happy in a place where I ran the risk 
of dropping tobacco ashes on thirteenth-century 
tapestry, and dared not move suddenly lest I should 
knock over some priceless piece of china. 

We ate at a small table set at one end of a big 
dining-room, a dining-room in which, I suppose, 
thirty people could have sat down together com- 
fortably. There was no affectation of ^ded lights 
and gloomy, mysterious spaces. Ascher had aimed 
at and achieved something like a subdued daylight 
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by means of electric lamps, shaded underneath, 
which ^one on the ceiling. 1 could see all the 
c^ers of the room, the walls with their pictures, 
broad floor across which the servants passed. 
The 'dinner itself was very short and simple. If I 
had been actually hungry, as I am in the country 
after shooting, I should have called the dinner 
meagre. For a London appetite there was enough, 
but not more than enough. I might — a younger 
and more vigorous man would — ^have got up from 
the table hungry. But the food was exquisite, 
The cook must be a descendant of one of those 
artists whom Lord Beaconsfield described in Tan- 
cred, and he has found in Ascher’s house a situation 
which ought to satisfy him. Ascher does not care 
for sumptuousness or abundance ; but he knows 
how to eat well, ^e had one wine, a very delicately 
flavoured white Italian wine, perhaps from Capri, 
the juice of some rare crop of grapes in that sunny 
island. . * 

“ We found ourselves in a little difficulty,” said 
Ascher, “ when you fixed on to-night for your 
visit to us.” 

“ I hope,” I said, “ that I haven’t lit on an in- 
convenient evening. Had you any other engage- 
ment ? ” 

I was eating a very small piece of fish when he 
spoke to me, and was trying to guess what the 
sauce was flavoured with. It occurred to me 
suddenly that I might have broken in upon some 
sort of private anniversary, a day which Ascher 
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and his wife observed as one of abstinence. Tbere 
was — could scarcely fail to notice it — a sensej of 
subdued melancholy about our proceedings, 

“ Oh no,” said Ascher, “ but on Wednesda;^ we 
always have some music. I was inclined to think 
that you might have preferred to spend the evening 
talking, but my wife ” 

He looked at Mrs. Ascher. I should very much 
have preferred talk to music. It was chiefly in 
order to hear Ascher talk that I had accepted the 
invitation. 

“ I know,” said Mrs. Ascher, “ that Sir James 
likes music.” 

She laid a strong emphasis on the word “ know,” 
and I felt that she was pa5dng me a nice compliment. 
What she said was true enough. I do like music — 
some kinds of music. I had hcar(S' for the first time 
the night before a song, then very popular, with a 
particularly attractive chorus. It began to run 
through my head the moment Ascher mentioned 
music. “ I didn’t want to do it, I didn't want 
to do it.” I liked that song. I was not sure that 
I should like the Aschers’ music equally well. 
However, I. had no intention of contra^cting Mr s 
Ascher. 

“ I’m passionately fond of music.” I said. 

Ascher is a singularly guileless man. I caimot 
imagine how anyone so unsuspicious as he is can 
ever have succeeded as a financier — ^unless, indeed, 
people are far honester about money than they are 
about anything else. I do not think Mrs. Ascher 
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believed that I am passionately fond of music. Her 
husband did. The little shadow of anxiety which 
Imd rested on his face cleared away. He became 
almpst cheerful. 

" To-night,” he said, “ we are going to hear some 
of the work of ” 

He said a name, but I utterly failed to catch it. 
I had never heard it before, and it sounded foreign, 
very foreign indeed, possibly Kurdish. 

“ ,” said Ascher, “ is one of the new Russian 

composers.” 

I heard the name that time, but I can make no 
attempt, phonetic or other, to spell it. I suppose 
it can be spelled, but the letters must be given 
values quite new to me. The alphabet I am accus- 
tomed to is incapable of representing that man’s 
name. * 

“ I dare say you know him,” said Mrs. Ascher. 

I strongly suspected that she was trying to 
entrap me. I have* never been quite sure of Mrs. 
Ascher since the day she discovered that I was 
talking nonsense about the statuette of Psyche. 
Sometimes she appears to be the kind of foolish 
woman to whom anything may be said without 
fear. Sometimes she displays most unexpected 
intelligence. I looked at her before I answered. 
Her narrow, pale green eyes expressed nothing but 
innocent inquiry. She might conceivably think 
that I had already made a careful study of the 
music of the new Russian composer. On the other 
hand, she might be luring me on to say that I knew 
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music whidi was to be played in her house that 
night for the first time. I made up my mind to 
be safe. ’ 

“ No,” I said ; “ I never even heard of him.”/^ 
Then Ascher began to talk about the man and 
his music. He became more animated than I had 
ever seen him. It was evident that Russian music 
interested Ascher far more than finance did — that 
it was a subject which was capable of wakening 
real enthusiasm in him. I listened, eating from 
time to time the delicate morsels of food offered to 
me, and sipping the delicious wine. I did not 
understand anything Ascher said, and all the names 
he mentioned were new to me ; but for a time 
I was content to sit in a kind of half-conscious 
state, hypnotized by the sound of his voice and 
the feeling that Mrs. Ascher’s'^eyes were fixed 
on me. 

Not until dinner was nearly over did I make an 
effort to assert myself. « 

“ I was talking to Gorman the other day,” I said, 
“ about Irish affairs, and especially about the 
Ulster situation. I have also been hearing Malcolm- 
son’s views. Malcolmson is a colonel and an 
Ulsterman. You know the sort of views an Ulster 
colonel would have.” 

Ascher smiled faintly. He seemed no more than 
slightly amused at the tmn Irish affairs were taking. 
After all, neither international finance nor Russian 
music was likely to be profoundly affected by the 
Ulster rebellion. (Malcolmson will not use the 
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word rebellion, but I must. There is no other 
word to describe the actions he contemplated.) 
V wonder Ascher takes small interest in the 
msitter. On the other hand, Mrs. Ascher was pro- 
foundly moved by *he mention of Ulster. I could 
see gen^line passion in her eyes. 

“ Belfast,” she said, “ stands for all that is vilest 
and most hateful in the world. It is worse than 
Glasgow, worse than Manchester, worse than Bir- 
mingham.” 

Belfast is, no doubt, the main difficulty. If there 
were no Belfast the resistance of the rest of Ulster 
would be inconsiderable. I admired the political 
instinct which enabled Mrs. Ascher to go straight 
to the very centre of the situation. But, in all 
probability, Gorjnan gave her the hint. Gorman 
does not seem to understand how real the Ulster 
opposition is, but he has intelligence enough to 
grasp the importance of Belfast. What puzzled me 
at first was tlie extreme bitterness with which 
Mrs. Ascher spoke. 

“ What has Belfast ever given to the world ? ” 
she asked. 

“ WeU,” I said, “ships are bxiilt there, and of course 
there’s linen. I believe they manufacture tobacco, 
and 

“That,” said Ascher, “is not quite what my 
wife means. The gifts which a city or a country 
give to the world must be of a more permanent 
kind if they are to be of real value. SWps, linen, 
tobacco, we use them and in using we destroy 

II 
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them. They have their value, but it is not a 
permanent value. Ultimately a city will be judged 

not by its perishable products but by ” 

“ Art,” said Mrs. Ascher. 

I might have known it. Mrs. Ascher would be 
sure to judge cities, as she judges men, by their 
achievement in that particular line. I was bound 
to admit that the reputation of Belfast falls some 
way short of that of Athens as a centre of literature 
and art. 

“ Or thought,” said Ascher, “ or criticism. It is 
curious that a community which is virile and fear- 
less, which is able to look at the world and life 
through its own eyes, which is indifferent to the 

general consensus of opinion ” 

“ Belfast is all that,” I said. “ I^never knew any- 
one who cared less what other people said and 
thought than Malcolmson.” 

“ Yet,” said Ascher, “ Belfast has done nothing, 
thought nothing, seen nothing. But perhaps that 
is all to come. The future may be, indeed I think 
must be, very different.” 

Ascher will never be a real leader of men. His 
habit of seeing two sides of every question is an 
incurable weakness in him. Mrs. Ascher does not 
suffer in that way. She saw no good whatever in 
Belfast, nor any hope for its future. 

“ Never,” she said, “ never. A people who have 
given themselves over to material things, who 
accept frankly, without even the hypocrite’s tribute 
virtue, the money standard of value, who ask 
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* does it pay ? * and ask nothing else Have 

you ever been in Belfast ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ often. The churches are ugly, 
decidedly ugly, though comfortable.” 

Mrs. Ascher shuddered. 

“ Comfortable I ” she said. “Yes. Comfortable 1 
Think of it. Churches, comfort 1 Irredeemable 
hideousness and the comfort of congregations as a 
set-off to it.” 

Mrs. Ascher panted. I could see the front of 
her dress — she wore a very floppy scarlet tea-gown 
— ^rising and falling rapidly in the intensity of her 
passion. I understood more or less what she felt. 
If God is at all what we think He is, sublime, then 
there is something a little grotesque about requiring 
a cushioned pew, a good system of heating, and a 
nice fat footstool as aids to communion with Him. 
Yet I am not convinced that man is incapable of 
the highest emotion when his body is at ease. 
Some degree of ’physical comfort seems to be 
required if the excursions of the soul are to be 
successful. I cannot, for instance, enjoy the finest 
kinds of poetry when I am very thirsty ; nor have 
I ever met anyone who found real pleasure in a 
statue when he had toothache. There is something 
to be said for the theory of the sceptical bishop 
in Browning’s poem, that the soul is only free to 
muse of lofty things 

" When body gets its sop and holds its noise.” 

“ The whole Irish question,” said Mrs. Asek^^^ 
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and she spoke with the most tremendous vehe- 
mence, “ is a struggle, not between political parties 
— ^what are political parties ? ” ^ 

“ Rotten things,” I said. “ I quite agree with you 
there.” 

“ Not between conceptions of religion. What is 
religion but the blind gropings of the human soul 
after some divine perfection vaguely guessed ? ” 

That is not what religion is in Ireland. There is 
nothing either dim or vague about it there, and 
nobody gropes. Everyone, from the infant school 
child to the greatest of our six archbidiops, is 
perfectly clear and definite in his religious beliefs 
and suffers no doubts of any kind. That is why 
Ireland is recognized everywhere as an island of 
saints. But of course Mrs. Asches could not be 
expected to know that. 

“ It is a struggle,” she said, getting back to the 
Irish question as the subject of her sentence, “ be- 
tween a people to whom art is an ideal and a people 
who have accepted materialism and money for their 
gods, an atheist people.” 

It has been the great misfortune of my life that 
I have never been able to escape from the Irish 
question. It was discussed round my cradle by 
a nurse whom my parents selected for her sound 
Protestant principles. The xmdertaker will give 
his views of the Irish question to his assistant while 
he drives the rails into the lid of my coffin. I 
should not have supposed that anyone could have 
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hit on an aspect of it wholly new to me. But Mrs, 
Ascher did. Never before had I heard the problan 
stated as stated it. 

“ That," I said, “ is an extraordinarily interest- 
ing way of looking' at it. The only difficulty I see 

IS 

“ It is true,” said Mrs. Ascher. 

That was precisely my difficulty. It was not 
true. I went back to my recollections of old Dan 
Gcarman, a man as intensely interested in the 
struggle as ever anyone was. I remembered his 
great pot belly, his flabby skin, his whisky-sodden 
fece. I remembered his grasping meanness, his 
relentless hardness in dealing with those in his 
power. The most thoroughly materialized business 
man in Belfast has more spirituality about him 
than old Dan Gorman ever had. Nor did I believe 
that his son, Michael Gorman, would have accepted 
Mrs. Ascherte acCount of his position. He would 
have winked, humorously appreciative of an 
excellent joke, if anyone had told him that he was 
a crusader, out to wrest the sacred sepulchre of 
art from the keeping of the Saracens of Ulster. 

I did not, of course, attempt to reason with Mrs. 
Ascher. There is nothing in the world more foolish 
than trying to reason with a woman who is possessed 
by a cause. No good ever comes of it. But Mrs. 
Ascher is quite clever enough to understand a naan 
even if he does not speak. She felt that I ^ould 
have been glad to argue with her if I had not been 
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afraid. She entered on a long defence of her 
position. 

She began with the Irish Players, and the moment^ 
^e mentioned them I knew what die was going 
to say. 

“ The one instance,” die said, “ the single example 
in the modern world of peasant art, from the soil, 
of the soil, redolent, fragrant of the simple life of 
men and women, in direct touch with the primal 
forces of nature itself. There is nothing else quite 
like those players and their plays. They are the 
self-revelation of the peasant soul. From the white- 
wadied cabins of the country-side, from the streets 
of tiny, world-forgotten villages, from the islands 
where the great Atlantic thunders ceaselesdy, these 
have come to call us back to the realities of life, to 
express again the eternal verities of art.” 

That is all very well. I agreed with Mrs. Ascher 
thoroughly about the art of Synge’s plays, and 
Lady Gregory's and Yeats’, and the art of the 
players. But it is merely silly to talk about the 
s<^ and whitewashed cottages, and self-revelation 
of peasant souls. Neither the dramatists nor the 
players are peasants, or ever were. They are very 
clever, sometimes more than clever, members of 
the educated classes, who see the peasants from 
outside just as I see them, as Mrs. Ascher would 
see them if she ever got near enoi^h to what she 
calls the soil to see a peasant at all. 

When Mrs. Ascher had hnidied with the Itidi 
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Players went on, still in a white heat of excite- 

ment, to the attempt to revive the Irish language. 

“ Where else," she said, “ will you find such 
devotion to a purely spiritual ideal ? Here you have 
a people rising enthusiastically to fight for the 
preservation of the national language. And its 
language is the soul of a nation. These splendid 
efforts are made in defiance of materialism, without 
the remotest hope of gain, just to keep, to save 
from destruction, a possession felt instinctively to 
be the most precious thing of all, far above gold and 
rubies in price.” 

“ The only flaw in that theory," I said, “ is that 
the people who still have this most precious posses- 
sion don’t want to keep it in the least. Nobody 
ever heard of •the Irish-speaking peasants taking 
the smallest interest in the language. The whole 
revival business is the work of an English-speaking 
middle class,, who. never stop asking the Govern- 
ment to pay them for doing it.” 

That was the second occasion on which 1 came 
near quarrelling with Mrs. Ascher. Yet I am not 
a man who quarrels easily. Like St. Paul's friends 
at Corinth I can suffer fools gladly. But Mrs. 
Ascher is not a fool. She is a clever woman with 
a twist in her mind. That is why I find myself 
saying nasty things to her now and then. I suppose 
it was Gorman who taught her to be an Irish patriot. 
If she had been content to follow him as an obedient 
disciple, 1 ^ould have put up with all she said 
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politely. But, once started by Gorman, ^e thought 
out Ireland for herself and arrived at this amazing 
theory of hers, her artistic children of light hy" 
death grips with mercantile and manufacturing 
materialists. No wonder she irritated me. 

Ascher saved us from a heated argument. Dinner 
was over. He had smoked his half cigarette. He 
rose from his chair. 

“I expect Mr. Wendall is waiting for us,” he 
said to Mrs. Ascher. 

Her face softened as he spoke. The look of 
fanatical enthusiasm passed out of her eyes. She 
got up quietly and left the room. Ascher held the 
door open for her and motioned me to follow her. 
He took my arm as we passed together down a long 
corridor. « 

“Mr. Wendall,” he said, “is a young musi- 
cian who comes to play to us every week. He is a 
man with a future before him* I tjiink you will 
enjoy his playing. We are going to the music- 
room.” 

We went through a stnall sitting-room, mcwe 
fully furnished than any other in Asdier’s house. 
It looked as if it were meant to be inhabited by 
ordinary htunan beings. It was reserved, so I 
learned afterwards, for the use of Ascher’s guests. 
We ascended a short flight of stairs and entered 
the music-room. Unlike the dining-room it was 
only partially lit. A single lamp stood on a little 
table near the fireplace, and there were two candles 
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on a grand piano in the middle of the room. These 
made small spots of light in a space of gloom. 
J felt rather than saw that the room was a large 
cHxe. I discerned the shapes of four tall, curtainless 
windows. I saw that except the piano and a few 
seats near the fireplace there was no furniture. 
As we entered I heard the sound of an organ, 
played very softly, somewhere above me. 

“ Mr. Wendall is here,” said Ascher. 

He led me over to the fireplace, and put me in a 
deep soft chair. He laid a box of cigarettes beside 
me, and set a vase of spills at my right hand. I 
gathered that I might smoke, so long as I lit my 
tobacco noiselessly, with spills kindled in the fire ; 
but that I must not make scratchy sounds by 
striking matchss. Mrs. Ascher sank down in a 
comer of a large sofa. She lay there with parted 
lips and half-closed eyes, like some feline creature 
expectant of §ensu«us delight. The light from the 
lamp behind her and the flickering fire played a 
strange game of shadow making and shadow 
chasing among the folds of her scarlet gown. 
Ascher sat down beside her. 

The organ was played very softly. I found out 
that it was placed in a gallery above the door by 
which we had entered. I saw the pipes, like a 
column of tall spears, barely discernible in the gloom. 
There was no light in the gallery. Mr. Wendall 
was no doubt there, and was able to play without 
seeing a printed score. I supposed that he was 
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playing the music of the new Russian composer. 
Whatever he played he failed to catch my attention, 
though the sounds were vaguely soothing. I founcK 
myself thinking that Mrs. Ascher had no right to 
be furiously angry with the people of Belfast for 
making their churches comfortable. This was her 
form of worship, and never were any devotees 
more luxuriously placed than we were. If her soul 
can soar to spiritual heights from the depths of 
silken cushions, surely a linen-draper may find it 
possible to pray in a cushioned pew 

I was mistaken about the music I was listening 
to. Mr. Wendall was only soothing his nerves 
with organ sounds while he waited for us. When 
he discovered our presence, he left the gallery and 
descended to the room in which we* sat by a narrow 
stairway. No greeting of any kind passed between 
him and the Aschers. He went straight to the 
piano without giving any sign that be knew of our 
presence. I lit a cigarette and prepared to endure 
what was in store for me. 

At first the new Russian music struck me as 
merely noisy. I found no sense or rh3rthm in it. 
Then I began to feel slightly excited. The excite- 
ment grew on me in a curious way. I looked at 
the Aschers. He was sitting nearly bolt upright, 
very rigid, in a comer of the sofa. She lay back, 
as die had lain before, with her hands on her lap. 
The only change that I noted in her attitude was 
that her fists were clenched tightly. Mr. Wendall 
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stopped playing abruptly. There was a short 
interval of silence, through which I seemed to feel 
last chord that was struck vibrating in my 
spine. 

Then he began t'^ play again. Once more the 
feeling of exdtement came on me. I am far from 
being a Puritan, but I suppose I have inherited from 
generations of sternly Protestant ancestors some 
kind of moral prejudice. I felt, as the excitement 
grew intenser, that I had discovered a new, 
supremely delightful kind of sin. There came to 
my memory the names of ancient gods and goddesses 
denounced by the prophets of Israel — Peor and 
Baalim, Moloch, Ashtaroth. I knew why the 
people loved to worship them. I remembered that 
Milton had rejoiced in the names of these half- 
forgotten deities, and that Milton loved music. 
No doubt he too understood this way of sinning 
and, very rightly, he placed the gods of it in hell. 
Wendall, at the piano, stopped and began again. 
He did this many times. His music was loud 
sometimes, sometimes soft, but it did not fail to 
create the sense of passionate deliciousness and, for 
a time, a longing for more of it. 

After a while my senses grew numb, sated, I 
suppose. I looked over at the Aschers. She still 
lay as she had lain at first, but 'her fists were no 
longer denched. All her muscles seemed to be 
relaxed. Ascher had crept over dose to her. He 
lay back beside her, and I saw that he held one 
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of her hands clasped in his. His eyes were fixed 
int^itly on hers, and even as I watched I saw hex.. 
lids droop before his gaze. She gave a long soft 
sigh of satisfaction. 

I realised that Ascher and his wife were lovers 
still, though they had been married for a score 
or more of years. That strange emotion, which 
touches human life with romance for a year or two, 
and then fades into a tolerant companionship, had 
endured with them. In some way altogether un- 
known to me, the music and all tlie art in which 
they delighted had the power of stimulating afresh 
or re-creating again and again the passion which 
drew them together. Under the influence of art 
they enjoyed a mystical communion with each 
other, not wholly spiritual, but, Iflce all mysticism, 
a mixture of the physical, the ecstasy of contact, 
actual or imagined, with yearnings and emotions 
in which the body has no part.'* «• 

I suppose the music had its effect on me too, 
gave me for a few moments a power of S 3 nnpathy 
not usually mine. I understood Ascher as I had 
never understood him before. I knew that the 
man I had hitherto seen, austere, calm, intellectual, 
the great financier whom the world sought, was a 
man with a mask before his face; that accident 
and the exdtemdnt of the music had enabled me 
to see the face behind the mask. ' 1 understood, or 
supposed I understood, Mrs. Ascher too. All her 
fooli^ fine phrases and absurd enthusiasms wa-e 
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like cries in which tortured creatures find some 
^nd of relief from pain, or the low, crooning laughter 
of a young mother with her baby at her breast. 
They were the inevitable, almost hysterical gaspings 
of a spirit wrought uj. on over highly and over often 
by the passion of romantic love. A mask hid the 
man’s face. The woman was not strong enough 
to wear it. 



CHAPTER XII 


I T is difficult now, in 1915, to regard the 
things which happened during the first half 
of last year as events in any proper sense of 
the word. But at the time they excited us all 
very much and we felt that the whole future of the 
coimtry, the empire, perhaps of the human race, 
depended on how the Government met the crisis 
with which it was faced. It seems curious that we 
could have believed such a thing, but we did. 

I remember quite distinctly J^e circumstances 
under which I first heard the news of the protest 
made by certain cavalry officers against what they 
supposed to be the Government’s policy in Ulster. 
I am not, thank God, called upon ‘to pass a judg- 
ment on that very tangled business, or to give any 
opinion about the rights or wrongs of either side. 
I do not even profess to know the facts. Indeed, 
I am inclined to doubt whether there were any 
facts. In affairs conducted mainly by politicians 
there seldom are facts. There are statements, 
explanations, pledges and recriminations in great 
abundance ; buf’facts are not to be discovered, for 
the sufficient reason that they are not there. What 
happened or seemed to happ^ was described as a 
plot, a mare’s-nest, an aristocratic ccmspiracy, an 
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assertion of principle, a mutiny, a declaration of 
loyalty, and a newspaper scare, according to the 
“taste of the person who was speaking. The safest 
thing to call it, I think, is an incident. 

I went down to the club at twelve o’clock, intend- 
ing to smoke a cigar and look at the picture papers 
before limcheon. I found Malcolmson in the outer 
hall. His head was bent over the machine which 
reels off strips of paper with the latest news printed 
on them. The machine was ticking vigorously, and 
I knew by the tense attitude in which Malcolmson 
was’standing, that something very important must 
have happened. My first impulse was to slip 
quietly past, and get away to the smoking-room 
before he saw me. I like Malcolmson, but he is 
tiresome, particularly tiresome when there is im- 
portant news, f crossed the hall cautiously, keeping 
an eye on him, hoping that he would not look 
roimd till I was safe. 

Malcolmson has reached that time of life at which 
a man’s neck begins to bulge over his collar at the 
back, forming a kind of roll of rather hairy flesh 
along which the starched linen marks a deep line 
from ear to ear. I noticed as I passed that Malcolm- 
son’s neck was far more swollen than usual and 
that it was rapidly changing colour from its ordinary 
brick-red to a deep purple. The sight was so 
strange and startling that I sto^>ed for a minute 
to see what would happen next. I have never 
heard of a man’s neck bursting under pressure of 
strong excitement, but Malcolmson’s looked as if 
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it must break out in some way. While I was 
watching, the machine suddenly stopped ticking 
and Malcolmspn turned round. His face was 
nearly as purple as »' his neck. His moustache, 
alwa3rs bristly, looked as if it was composed of 
fine wires charged with electricity. His eyes were 
blazing with excitement. 

“Come here, Digby,” he said, “come here and 
read this.” 

He caught up the paper which the machine had 
disgorged and allowed it to hang across his hands 
in graceful festoons. There seemed to me to be a 
great deal of it. 

“ I wish you’d tell me about it,” I said. “ I hate 
reading those things, the print is so queer.” 

I knew that Malcolmson would ^ell me about it 
whether I read it for myself or not. There was 
no use getting a double dose of the news, whatever 
it was. 

“Thd damned Government’s done for at last,” 
said Malcolmson triumphantly, “ and Home Rule’s 
as dead as a door nail.” 

“ Good,” I said. “ Now we shall all be able to 
settle down. How did it happen ? Earthquake 
in Dublin ? But that would hardly do it. Cabinet 
Ministers committed suicide unanimously ? ” 

“ The army,” said Malcolmson, “ has refused to 
fire on us. I kneV they would and they have.” 

“ Were they asked too ? ” I said. 

“ Asked to ! ” said Malcolmson. “ They were 
told to, ordered to. We^ve had our private in|or- 
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mation of what was going on. We’ve known all 
about it for a week or more. Belfast was to be 
bombarded by the fleet. Two brigades of infantry 
were to cross the Bo3me and march on Portadown. 
The cavalry, suppo rted by light artillery, were to 
take Eimiskillen by surprise. We were to be 
mowed down, mowed down and sabred before we 
had time to mobilize. The most infamous plot 
in modem times. A second St. Bartholomew’s 
massacre. But thank God the army is loyal. .1 
cross to-night to take my place with my men,” 

An ill-tempered, captious man might have sug- 
gested that Malcolmson ought to have taken his 
place with his men — a regiment of volunteers, I 
suppose — a httle sooner. According to his own 
account the peril had been real a week before, but 
was over before he told me about it. The Govern- 
ment which had planned the massacre was dead 
and damned. ‘The 9,rmy had refused to carry out 
the infamous plot. It seemed a mere piece of 
bravado, under the circumstances, to take up arms. 
But I knew Malcolmson better than to suppose that 
he wanted to swagger when swaggering was safe. 
His mind might be in a muddled state. Judging 
by the way he talked to me it was very muddled 
indeed. But his heart was soijnd, and no risk 
would have daunted him. 

“ Let’s have a glass of sherry and a biscuit,” 
I said. “ You’ll want something to steady your 

nerves.” 

12 
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But Malcolmson, for once, for the only time 
since I have known him, was unwilling to sit down 
and talk. His train, supposing that he took the 
quickest route to Belfast, did not leave Euston till 
eight or nine o’clock at night ; but he felt that he 
must be up and doing at once. He fussed out of 
the club and for some time I saw no more of him. 

I waited until the hall porter had cut up the 
slips of paper which fell from the clicking machine 
and pinned the bits to the notice boards. Then I 
read the news for myself. These machines are 
singularly unintelligent. They mix up the items 
of news in a very irritating way. Sometimes a 
sheet begins with the assassination of a foreign 
prime minister, breaks off suddenly to announce 
the name of a winning horse, g6es back to the 
prime minister, starts a divorce case abruptly, and 
then gives a few Stock Exchange quotations. I hate 
news which comes to me in i,his disjointed way, 
and never attempt to learn anything from the 
machine until the hall porter has edited the sheets. 
He cuts them up, gets all the racing news on one 
board, the Stock Exchange and the Divorce Court 
on another, and makes a continuous narrative of 
political news, assassinations, picturesque ship- 
wrecks and such matters on the largest and most 
prominent of the notice boards. 

I found when I did read that Malcolmson had 
built up a lofty structure on a very small founda- 
tion. Something had evidently happened among 
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the soldiers stationed at the Curragh Camp ; but 
the first account telegraphed over from Ireland 
left me in grave doubt. It was a question whether 
the men had actually been told to shoot Malcolm- 
son and refused tc obey orders ; or had been asked, 
politely, if they would like to shoot Malcolmson, 
and said they would rather not. The one thing 
which emerged with any sort of clearness was that 
Malcolmson would not be shot. This made my 
mind easy. I went into the dining-room and had 
some luncheon. 

Early in the afternoon I collected six evening 
papers, three belonging to each side. I found the 
Unionist writers unanimous on two points. The 
army had saved the Empire and the Government 
would be obliged to resign. The Liberal scribes 
took another view of the situation. According to 
them the army had been seduced from its loyalty 
by the intrigues Of fascinating and fashionable 
Delilahs, but that the will of the people must, never- 
theless, prevail. Newspaper writers on the Liberal 
side are far more intelligent than their opponents. 
It was a stupid thing, in the early part of 1914, to 
talk about saving the Empire. No one at that time 
cared anything about the Empire. Very few people 
believed that it existed. It was^worse than stupid 
to suggest that the Government would resign. The 
country was utterly weary of General Elections, and 
was planning its summer holiday. Public sympathy 
was hopelessly alienated by that kind of talk. On 
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the other hand, the hishionable IMikh story was a 
brilliant invention. There is nothing dearer to the 
heart of the English middle classes and working 
men than the belief that every woman with a dress 
allowance of more than £200 a year is a courtesan. 
The suggestion that these immoral Phrynes were 
bartering their charms for power to thwart the will 
of the people, was just the sort of thing to raise a 
tempest of enthusiasm. 

Almost an3^hing might have happened if the 
Government had had the courage to follow up 
its advantage. Fortunately — from Malcolmson’s 
point of view — ^it did not venture to shut up all the 
women of title, under fifty years of age, in houses of 
correction ; a course which would have convinced 
the general public that Home Rifie was a sound 
thing. It spent a fortnight or so contradicting 
everybody who said anything, including itself, and 
then apologized for being misunderstood. 

However, that anti-climax was still some way off. 

I stuffed the three Liberal papers into my pocket 
and went to call on -Lady Kingscourt. She is the 
only peeress I am intimate with who moves in really 
fashionable circles, and is both rich and beautiful. 
It would have been interesting to hear what she 
said when I pointed out to her that she had been 
seducing subalterns. She was not at home when I 
reached her house. The butler told me she had 
gone to a bazaar got up to raise funds for the Soldiers' 
and Sailors’ Families Association, in itself a sus- 
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picious drcumstance. If I were Lady Kingscourt, 
and my character was attacked as hers was, I should 
keep clear of any charity with the word soldier in 
its name. 1 was sorry to miss her, though 1 scarcely 
expected that ^e would have tried to fascinate me. 
It is a good many years since I resigned my com- 
mission. 

The next person I thought of seeing was Gorman. 
It was nearly five o’clock, so I went to the House of 
Commons. 

Gorman, when I found him, seemed very much 
pleased to see me, and was in a hospitable mood. 
He took me to a room which must have originally 
been meant for a cellar and gave me tea. 

“I’ve been ringing you up on the telephone all 
day,” he said, ^ and couldn’t get you. Where have 
you been ? ” 

• “ Down at the club,” I said, “ talking to Malcolm- 
son about the plot^what you’d call the situation, 
I suppose. You can hardly be expected to admit 
that there is a plot. Now do tell me what you think 
about the situation.” 

“ Damn the situation ! ” said Gorman. 

“ That,” 1 said, “ seems the sensible view to take. 
Is it the one usually held ? Is that what they’re 
saying up there ? ” 

I pointed to the ceiling with*my thumb. Some- 
whore above my head, it might be supposed, states- 
men with furrowed brows were taking anxious 
counsed together for the safety of the nation, retiring 
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now and then when utterly exhausted, to damn the 
situation in private rooms. 

“Some of them are a bit fussed,” said Gorman. 
“ Silly asses ! But it isn’t that wretched business 
that I wanted to speak to you about.” 

“ Good gracious ! Do you mean to say that you 
pan talk of an 3 rthing else ? That you ^dn’t ring 
me up to tell me what will happen ? ” 

“ Nothing will happen,” said Gorman. “ Two or 
three muddle-headed young fools at the Curtagh 
will get court-martialled. That's sU. What I 
wanted to see you about is this new invention of 
Tim’s. There’s really something in it.” 

“ Gorman,” I said, “ you’re fiddling while Rome 
is burning. How can you reconcile it to your con- 
science to play with cinematographs «vhen a horrible 
conspiracy is threatening life and liberty ? ” 

“ Surely,” said Gorman, “ you dcm’t really believe 
that we plotted, as they call it, t,o muixler people in 
Belfast ? ” 

“I don’t know whether you did or not,” I said. 
“But that’s not the conspiracy I’m alluding to. 
Look here.” 

I pulled out of my pocket the three papers whidi 
I had meant for Lady Kingscourt, and showed 
Gorman the articles about the fashionable ladies 
seducing soldiers. ‘ 

“ You can’t expect our side,” I said, “ to sit down 
under this kind of thing without a struggle. We 
shall make counter-accusations. I ^11 do it myself 
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if nobody else does. I'm warning you beforehand, 
Gorman, so that you won’t be surprised when you 
find your character in rags." 

Gorman looked at his watch. 

“ I know you like talking that sort of nonsense,” 
he said, “ and I don’t mind listening, not a bit ; 
but just let me ask you this before you start ? Will 
you come down with me this evening and see Tim’s 
invention ? If you will I ’ll order a motor from 
Harrod’s or somewhere and we’ll run down after 
dinner. It’s no use going in broad daylight, for 
we can’t see the thing properly till after dark.’’ 

“ I shaU be delighted,” I said. 

“ Very well. Excuse me a moment while I go 
and get on the ’phone to engage the motor.” 

I waited, feeling a little sore. I daresay I do 
talk nonsense and like talking it, but no politician 
who ever lived has a right to tell me so. I intended 
to greet Gorman when he returned with a proverb 
about living in glass houses and throwing stones. 
He came back smiling radiantly. My ill-humour 
passed away at once. 

“Now,” he said, “go on with what you were 
telling me.” 

“I pointed out to you,” I said, “that duchesses, 
marchionesses, countesses, and other abandoned 
women of that kind have been Girting with military 
officers in such a way as to interfere with the 
governing of this country in accordance with the 
principles of democracy.” 
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“ Is that what they say ? ” said Gorman. 

He picked up one of the papers which I had laid 
on the table, and satisfied himself that the thing 
was really in print. 

“Well,” he said, “they had to say something. 
I daresay people will believe them. The Englidi 
are an extraordinarily credulous race, fools in fact. 
That’s why I’m a Home Ruler.” 

“You must remember,” I said, “that I’m a 
Unionist.” 

“ Are you ? Speaking confidentially, now, are 
you really ? ” 

“My father was,” I said, “and I don’t like to 
see these things in print about the party without 
making some kind of reply. What I’m thinking 
of doing is writing a sort of circujjir letter to all 
the papers on our side, and saying that to my 
certain knowledge you and Mrs. Ascher have 
been using undue and unfair influence over eadi 
other for the last six months. If it’s wrong 
for a woman to talk politics to a soldier it 
must be much more wrong for one to talk art to 
a politician.” 

“ Mrs. Ascher,” said Gorman, “ is an extraordinary 
woman. The more I see of her, the less inclined I 
am to be surprised at anything she says or does. 
She’s tremendously, keen just now on Home Rule 
and Ireland generally.” 

“ That is amazing,” I said. 

“ It isn’t in itself,” said Gorman, “ but the way 
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she gets at it is. I mean that theory of hers 
about ” 

“Yes. I know. She will insist on thinking 
that you and everybody else on your side are 
artists.” 

“ And yet,” said Gorman, “ I can't persuade her 
to look at Tim’s new invention.” 

Mrs. Ascher’s prejudice against cinematographs, 
improved or unimproved, was certainly strong. 
I found it hard to understand exactly how she felt. 
She found no difficulty in regarding Gorman, a 
devoted politician, as a hero. When she had no 
objection to the form of entertainment with which 
he provided the public, it was difficult to see why 
she kicked against moving pictures. I should have 
thought that th« performances at Westminster were 
considerably more vulgar, certainly far less original 
and striking, than the things shown on the cine- 
matograph. , ^ 

Gorman and I dined at Scott’s, chiefly on lobsters, 
at seven o’clock, an uncomfortably early hour. 
We had a twenty-five mile drive before us to reach 
the farm, somewhere in the depths of Hertfordshire, 
where Tim was making his experiments. 'The drive 
was a very pleasant one. The first part of it lay 
along one of the great artery roads which lead from 
the centre of London to the Nftrth. The evening 
was fine and warm without being stuffy, one of 
those evenings which are the peculiar glory of the 
early English summer. It seemed to me that 
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many thousands of people were passing along that 
road towards the country. Parties of laughing 
bo3rs and girls pedalled northwards on bicycles, 
swerving in and out through the traffic. Stout, 
middle aged men, with fat middle-aged women 
beside them, drove sturdy ponies, or lean, high- 
stepping horses, in curious old-fashioned gigs. 
Motor cyclists, young men with outstretched chins 
and set faces, sped by us, outstripping our car. 
Others we passed, riders who had sidecars attached 
to their cycles ; young men these too, but soberer, 
weighted with responsibility. They had their 
wives in the sidecars, wives who looked little more 
than girls, though many of them held babies in 
their arms, and one now and then had a well-grown 
child wrapped in rugs at her feet. ^ 

“ Life ! ’ ' said Gorman, waving his cigar compre- 
hensively towards the moving crowds, “ Wonder- 
ful thing life ! Keeps going on. Don’t know why 
it should, but it does. Nothing seems to make 
any difference to it.” 

“ Not even your politics,” I said. “ Curioup 
thing, isn’t it, how little all that fuss of, yours matters? 
It doesn’t make any difference which of your parties 
is in power. All this goes on just the same. That 
young fellow — ^there, the one who didn’t quite 
break his neck at "the lamp-post — ^would go down 
to his ofi&ce to-morrow exactly as he always does, 
if every member of the House of Commons died in 
the night. You see that girl with the baby — ^the 
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one on oar left — she’d have had that baby just the 
same if the Long Parliament were still sitting. 
None of your laws could have made her have that 
baby, or stopped her. You are simply fussing in 
an unimportant wey, raising silly little clouds of 
dust which will settle down again at once. She’s 
keeping the world going, and she probably doesn’t 
even know the name of the Prime Minister.” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Gorman, ‘‘ but we’re 
seeing that these people get their rights, their fair 
share of what’s going. If it wasn’t for us, and 
the laws we pass, the rich would grow richer and 
richer while these men and women would gradually 
sink into the position of slaves. I ’m not a socialist. 
I don’t believe in that theory ; but capitalists have 
had things far ^oo much their own way in the 
past.” 

“ Ascherl ” 

“ Oh, Ascher 1 I ^ike Ascher, of course, person- 
ally; but speaking of him as a typical member 
of a class, he’s simply a parasite. All financiers are. 
He ought to be abolished, wiped out, done away 
with. He fulfils no useful function.” 

Our motor sped along. A cycle with a sidecar 
just kept pace with us for a while. A nice, clean- 
^ven, honest-looking young fellow was in the 
saddle. His girl wife sat beside him in the basket- 
work slipper which he dragged along. It was her 
baby which I had pointed out to Gorman a moment 
before. 
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“Peihaps,” I said, “they have had tinned 
peaches for tea.” 

“ Very likely,” said Gorman, “ just the sort of 
thing they would have. I know that class. Lived 
among them for years. He comes home at half- 
past six. She has put on a clean blouse, and 
tidied her hair so that he’ll kiss her — and he dow. 
Then he kisses the baby — ^probably likes doing that 
too, as it’s the first. Then he has a wash and she 
brings in the tea. Bread and butter for her with 
a pot of marmalade, an egg — at this time of year 
certainly an egg — ^for him.” 

“ And tinned peaches.” 

“ Eaten with tea-spoons out of saucers,” said 
Gorman, “ and they’ll enjoy them far more than you 
did that lobster salad at Scott’s.” « 

“ I’m sure they will. And that is just where 
Ascher comes in.” 

“ I don’t see it,” said Gorma^u, “ unless you mean 
that they’d be eating hothouse peaches if there 
were no Aschers.” , 

I did not mean that. I am, indeed, pretty sure 
that if there were no Aschers, if Gorman succeeded 
in abolishing the class, neither the city clerk, nor his 
pretty wife, nor anyone else in England would eat 
hothouse peaches. There would not be any. I am 
inclined to think that if Ascher were done away with 
there would not even be any tinned peaches. 
Tinned peaches come from California. Somebody 
grows them there. That man must be kept going, 
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fed, clothed sufficiently, housed, while the peach trees 
grow. Re must be toanced. Somebody else col- 
lects the peaches, puts them into tins, solders air-tight 
lids on them, pastes labels round them. He works 
with borrowed money. Somebody packs the tins 
in huge cases, puts them in trains, piles them into 
ships, despatches them to London, getting his power 
to do these things in some mysterious way from 
Ascher. 

“While she washes up the cups and saucers,” 
said Gorman, “ he brings round that motor 
cycle.” 

“ Paid for,” I said, “ in monthly instalments.” 

“ Probably,” said Gorman, “ with a deposit of 
£25 to start with.” 

“ It’s Ascher*” I said, “ who makes that pos- 
sible.” 

“ It!s Ascher,” said Gorman, “ who makes that 
necessary. If it weije not for Ascher’s rake off, the 
tax he levies on every industry, the machine could 
be bought right out for the original £2$ and there 
would be no instalments to be paid.” 

Possibly. But the tires of the machine were made 
of rubber. I remembered my visit to Para, the 
broad, steaming Amazon, the great ships crawling 
slowly past walls of forest trees, the pallid white 
men, the melancholy Indians. 'It may be possible 
to devise some other means of getting the precious 
gmn from the Brazilian forest ; but at present the 
whole business is dependent on Ascher. 
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We left that motor cycle behind us at last, and 
sped faster along a stretch of road Where the traffic 
was less dense. 

“ You notice,” said Gorman, “ the way London 
is swallowing up the country. That was once a 
rural inn.” 

I had observed what Gorman pointed out to me. 
Here and there along the road, a mile or so apart 
from each other, we came on old buildings, a group 
of cottages, a farm house, an inn. These were 
solidly built after the good old fashion. It had 
seemed wasteful to pull them down. The waves 
of the advancing tide of London reached them, 
passed them, swept beyond them, left them standing. 

“ Quite a few years ago,” said Gorman, “ those 
houses stood in the middle of fields and the people 
who lived in them ate the food that grew at their 
doors.” 

” No tinned peaches,” I said, ” no bicycles,” 

“ And no Ascher,” said Gorman. 

“ Well,” I said, “ we can’t go back.” 

“ In Ireland,” he said, ” we needn’t go on. If we 
can only get clear of this cursed capitalistic civiliza- 
tion of England — that’s what I mean by being a 
Home Ruler.” 

“ You think,” I said, “ that we should be too wise 
to accept the yoke bf Ascher, to barter our freedom 
for tinned peaches.” 

” We’ll get the tinned peaches too.” 

“ No, you won’t. If you have civilization — and 
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that includes a lot of things besides tinned peaches, 
tobacco, for instance, Gorman — if you want a cigar 
you’ll have to put up with Ascher. But I daresay 
you’d be better without it. Only I don’t think I’ll 
live in your Ireland, Gorman.” 

We passed away from London in the end, got out 
beyond the last tentative reachings of the specula- 
tive builder, into country lane-ways. There were 
hedges covered with hawthorn, and the scent of it 
reached us as we rushed past. Gorman threw away 
a half-smoked cigar. Perhaps he wanted to enjoy 
the country smells. Perhaps he was preparing him- 
self for life in the new Ireland which he hoped to 
bring into being. 

We reached the barn in which Tim Gorman lived 
at about nine #)’clock. He was waiting for us 
in his best clothes. I knew they were his best 
clothes because they were creased all over in wrong 
places, showing tha^ they had been packed away 
tightly in some receptacle too small to hold them. 
It is only holiday clothes which are treated in this 
way. Besides putting on this suit Tim had paid us 
the compliment of washing his face and hands for 
the first time, I imagine, for many days. 

He shook hands with me shyly, and greeted his 
brother with obvious nervousness. 

“ I have everything ready,” he Wid, “ quite ready. 
But I can’t promise — You may be disappointed — 
I’ve had endless difiiculties — If you will allow me 
to explain^ ” 
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“ Not a bit of good explaining to us,” said Gorman. 
“ All we’re capable of judging is the results.” 

Tim sighed and led us into the bam. 

It was a large, bare room, ventilated — no one 
could say it was lit — ^by three or four unglazed open- 
ings in the wall. These Tim blocked with hay so as 
to exclude the lingering twilight of the summer 
evening. At one end of the building was a stage ; 
built, I thought, of fragments of packing cases. It 
was very hard to be sure about anything, for we had 
nothing except the light of two candles to see by, but 
the stage looked exceedingly frail. I should not 
have cared to walk across it. However, as it 
turned out, that did not matter. The stage was 
used only by ghosts, the phantoms which Tim 
created, and they weighed nothing. Tim himself, 
when it became necessary for him to adjust some 
part of his apparatus, crept about underneath the 
stage, , o 

At the other end of the bam was an optical lan- 
tern, fitted with the usual mechanism for the ex- 
hibition of films. Half-way down the room was a 
camp bedstead, covered with one brown blanket. 
Tim invited us to sit on it. 

“ It doesn’t often break down,” he said. 

“ If it breaks down at all,” said Gorman, “ I’ll 
not risk it. I’d rather sit on the floor.” 

Gorman is a heavy man. I think he was right to 
avoid the bed. I sat down, cautiously, on one end 
of it. The middle part looked more comfortable, 
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but I felt more secure with the legs immediately 
underneath me. 

“ It’s all right,” said Tim, “ quite all right. I 
fixed it just befpre you came in.” 

That bed, a tin basin, and two very dirty towels, 
were the only articles of household furniture in the 
place. I suppose Tim had his meals with the 
farmer who owned the bam. No inspired artisti 
toiling frenziedly at a masterpiece in a garret, ever 
lived a more Spartan life than Tim Gorman did in 
that bam. Whatever money he had was certainly 
not spent on Ws personal comfort. On the other 
hand, a good deal of money had been spent on tools 
and materials of various kinds. Packing cases 
stood piled together against the walls. The straw 
in which their cantents had been wrapped littered 
the floor. I discerrfed, as my eyes got used to the 
gloom, a quantity of carpenters’ tools near the 
stage, and, beside them, a confused heap of the 
mysterious implements of the plumber’s trade. 

While I was looking round me and the elder 
Gorman was wriggling about on the floor, Tim 
worked the lantern behind our backs. The thing, 
or some part of it, hissed in an alarming way. Then 
it made a whirring noise, and a bright beam of 
light shot across the room. A v^ry curious thing 
happened to that light. Instead of splashing 
against the far wall of the bam, exhibiting the 
cracks and ridges of the masonry, it stopped at the 
stage and spread itself in a kind of irre^ar globe. 
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We sat in the dark. Across the room stretched 
the shaft of intense light, making the dust particles 
visible. Then, just as when a child blows soap 
bubbles through a tube, the light became globular. 

“ Put out the candles,” said Tim. 

They stood, flaming feebly, on the floor between 
Gorman and me. I extinguished them. Tim’s 
machine gave a sharp click. Figures appeared 
suddenly in the middle of the globe of light. A 
man, then two women, then a dog. I do not 
know, and at the time I did not care in the least, 
what the figures were supposed to be saying or 
doing. It was sufficient for me that they were 
there. I saw them, not as flat, sharply outlined 
silhouettes, but as if they had been solid bodies. I 
saw them with softened outlines, through two eyes 
instead of a monocle. I saw them surrounded by 
an atmosphere. 

“ Pretty good, isn’t it ? ” said Gomian. “ Tim, 
turn on that running girl. I want Sir James to 
see how you get the effect of her going further and 
further away.” 

The running girl was the best thing accomplished 
by the old cinematograph. I never witness her 
race without a certain feeling of breathlessness. 
But Tim’s girl ran far better. She was amazingly 
real. When she had finished her comrse, Gorman 
struck a match and lit the candles again. 

“ That’ll do, Tim,” he said, ” We’ve seen enough.” 

“ I’d like to show you the horses,” said Tim. “ I 
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think the horses galloping are the best thing I’ve 
got.” 

“We’ll take your word for the horses,” said 
Gorman. “ Shut off that light of yours and stop 
the whizzing noise. I want to talk.” He turned 
to me. “ WeU ? ” 

“ It’s marvellous,” I said. 

“ There’s money in it,” said Gorman. “ Piles 
and piles of money. The only question is, who’s 
to get it ? ” 

“ Tim,” I said, “ is the one who deserves it.” 

“ Tim will get his share whatever happens. The 
real question is how are we to prevent Ascher 
grabbing ail the rest ? ” 

Tim had finished quieting his machine and came 
over to us. » 

“ Michael,” he said, “ I want £100.” 

“What for?” 

“ I want more mirrors. The ones I’m using 
aren’t perfect. I must have others.” 

“ The ones you have,” said Gorman, “ are good 
enough for the present. When we get a bit further 
on and see how this business is going to be managed 
we may get you other mirrors.” 

“ Very weU,” said Tim, “ I’ll ask Ascher for the 
money. He’ll give it to me. I^d have asked him 
a week ago only you made me promise not to 
take any more money from him without telling 
you.” 

“ If you take money from Ascher,” said Gorman, 
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“ he’ll , siiiiply collar your whole invention. You’ll 
find in the end that it will be his, not yours. He’ll 
get every penny that’s made out of it, and then 
he’ll tell you that you owe him more than you can 
pay. I’ve told you all along that that’s what will 
happen if you go on borrowing from Ascher.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Tim ; “ so long as I get it 
perfected I don’t care what happens.” 

“ Damn,” send Gorman. 

There was some excuse for him. Tim’s attitude 
was hopelessly unpractical. 

“ Don’t you see,” said Tim, “ that this is a 
wonderful thing ? It’s one of the greatest things 
that apy one has done for a long time. It’s a new 
thing.” 

The note of weak obstinacy wftich was in his 
voice when he first spoke had died out of it. He 
was pleading with his brother as a child might beg 
for something from a grown-up man. '' 

“ That’s exactly what I do see,” said Gorman. 

“ Then why don’t you let me I»erfect it ? It 
doesn’t matter — sure, you know yourself, Michael, 
that it doesn’t matter what happens if only I get 
it right.” 

I thought for a moment that the Soy was going 
to cry. He pulle<\ himself together with a sort of 
choked sob, and then suddenly flashed into a rage. 

“ I will ask Ascher for the money,” he said. “ I 
will, I will. Damn you,. Michael ! I’ll give it all 
to Ascher. Everything I have. Everything I ever 
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invetit. I’ll tell him all I’ve found out. I’ll make 
it his.” 

Then with another swift change of mood the boy 
turned to me, and began to plead again. 

“ Tell him to g've me the money,” he said. “ Or 
make him let me ask Ascher for it. He’ll do it if 
you speak to him. I don’t want to quafrel Vith 
Michael. I don’t want, to do anything he says is 
wrong. But I must have that money. Don’t 
you see I must ? I can’t get on without it ! ” 

“ Listen to me, Tim,” I said. “ If I give ybu the 
£100 you want ” 

“ I could manage with £100,” said Tim. “ But 
it would be much better if I had £150.” 

“ A hundred,” I said, “ and no more. , If I 
give it to you will you promise to bring that 
apparatus of yoArs up to London, and exhibit your 
results to a few friends of mine there ? ” 

“ Yes, I will. Of course I will. May I order the 
new mirrors to-morv)w, and say that you’ll pay 
for them ? ” , 

“ You may. remember ” 

“ Oh, that will be all right,” said Tim. “ As soon 

as ever it is perfected ” 

“ Perfect or imperfect,” I said, “ you’ve promised 
to show it off when I ask ybu to.” 

Gormarf and I drove home together. At first he 
would do noth^ except grumbld about his brother’s 
childish obstinacy. 

“ Can’t imderstand,” he said, “ how any man 
with braiqs can be such a fool.” 
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Then when he had worked off the fine edge of his 
irritation he began to thank me. 

“ It was good of you, very,” he said, “ to put 
down the money. I’d have done it myself, if I 
could have laid my hand on the amount he wanted. 
But just at this moment I can’t. All the same I 
don’t see what good that £100 is going to do. The 
thing’s perfect enough for all practical purposes 
already. I saw nothing wrong with it.” 

“ Nor did I.” 

“ Then what the devil does he want to do with it ? 
If the thing works all right what’s the use of tinker- 
ing with it ? ” 

“ That’s the artistic soul,” I said, “ never satis- 
fied, always reaching upwards towards the tmat- 
tained. It’s the same with Mrs. A^her.” 

“ Of all the damned idiocies,” said Gorman, “ that 
artistic soul is the damnedest.” 

I said nothing more for several minutes. I knew 
it would take Gorman some time to recover from the 
mention of the artistic soul. When I thought he 
had regained his self-possession I went on speaking. 

“ My idea,” I said, “ is to hire a small hall, and to 
invite a number of well-off people to see Tim’s show. 
You’ll want money in th 6 end, you know.” 

“ Not much,” said Gorman. “ A few thousands 
will be enough. It isn’t as if we had to manufac- 
ture an3rthing.” 

“ If you get what you want,” I said, “ in small 
sums from a number of people, you’ll be able to 
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keep control of the thing yourself, and you needn’t 
be afraid of Ascher. Not that I believe Ascher 
would swindle you. I think Ascher’s an honest 
man.” 

“Ascher’s a financier,” said Gorman. “That’s 
enough for me.” 



CHAPTER XIII 


I NEVER suspected Malcolmson of the cheap 
kind of military ardour which shows itself in 
the girding on of swords after the homr of danger 
is past. He is the kind of man who likes taking 
risks, and I have not the slightest doubt that if he 
had really known beforehand that the Government 
was “ plotting ” to invade Ulster, he would have 
been found entrenched, with a loaded rifle be- 
side him, on the north bank of the Bo3me, What 
I did think, when he left London suddenly to place 
himself at the head of his men, was that he had been 
a little carried away by the excitement of the times ; 
that he was moved, as many people are, when start- 
ling events happen, to do something, ‘without any 
very distinct idea of what is to be done. But even 
that suspicion wronged Malcolmson. Either he or 
someone else had devised an effective counterplot ; 
effective considered as a second act in a comic opera. 
Perhaps I ought not to say comic opera. There is 
a certain reasonableness ^ in the scheme of every 
comic opera. Our j^ffairs in the early part of 1914 
were moving through an atmosphere like that of 
Aliu in Wonderland. The Government was a sort 
of Duchess, affecting to regard Ulster as the baby 
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which was beaten when it sneezed because it could 
if it chose thoroughly enjoy the pepper of Home 
Rule. The Opposition, on the other hand, with its 
eye also on Ulster, kept saying in tones of awestruck 
warning, “ Beware the Jabberwock, my son.” 
Malcolmson seemed to be a kind of White Knight, 
loveable, simple-minded, chivalrous, but a little 
out of place in the world. 

However, Malcolmson and his friends, considered 
as characters in .4 in Wonderland, were effective, 
far more effective than the poor White Knight ever 
was. They bought a lot of guns somewhere, perhaps 
in Hamburg. They hired a ship and loaded her 
with the guns. They sailed her into Lame Harbour 
and said to the Government, “ Now, come on if you 
dare.” ^ 

The Government, having previously issued a 
solemn proclamation forbidding the importation of 
arms into Ireland, took up the attitude of Mr. Winkle 
and said it was just ^oing to begin. It rolled up 
its sleeves and clenched its fists and saiid, for the 
second time and with considerable emphasis, that 
it was just going to begin. Malcolmson danced 
about, coat off, battle light in eye, and kept shout- 
ing : “ Come on ! ” The povemment, taking off 
its collar and tie, said ; “ Just you wait till I get 
at you.” * 

Gorman took a sane, though I think incorrect, 
view of the situation. 

“The English people,” he said, “are hopeless 
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fools. It’s almost impossible to deal with them. 
They are actually beginning to believe that Ulster 
is in earnest.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ that’s only fair. They've 
been believing that you’re in earnest for quite a 
long time now. Ulster ought to have its turn.” 

Gorman, though a politician, is essentially a just 
man. He admitted the truth of what I had said. 
He went further. He admitted that Malcolmson’s 
coup was exceedingly well conceived. 

“ It’s just the sort of thing,” he said, “ which 
appeals to Englishmen. Reason is wasted on 
them.” 

“Don’t be too hard on the English,” I said, 
“ It’s the same ever3rwhere in the world. Govern- 
ment through the people, of the people, by, with, 
from, to, and for the people, is always unreason- 
able.” 

“ It’s the theatrical which pays,”, said Gorman. 
“ I didn’t think those fellows in Belfast had brains 
enough to grasp that fact, but apparently they have. 
I must say that this gun-running performance of 
theirs is good. It has the quality which Americans 
describe as ‘ punch.’ It has stirred the popular 
imagination. It has §(ot right across the foot- 
lights. It has fetched the audience.” 

“ Awkward situation for you,” I said. 

“ We’U have to do something,” said Gorman. 

“ Arrest the ringleaders ? Imprison Malcolm- 
son ? ” 
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“Lord, no. We may be fools, but we’re not 
sudi fools as that.” 

“ Still,” I said, “ he’s broken the law. After all, 
a party like yours, in close alliance with the Govern- 
ment of the country, must do something to main- 
tain the majesty of the law.” 

“ Law be damned,” said Gorman. “ What the 
devil does law matter to us or the Government 
either ? What we've got to consider is, popular 
opinion.” 

“ And that,” I said, “ seems to be setting against 
you. According to the theory of democracy as I 
understand it you’re bound to go the way popular 
opinion is blowing you. You can’t, without gross 
inconsistency, start beating to windward against 
it.” « 

“ Winds sometimes change,” said Gorman. 

“They do. This one has. It was aU in your 
favour a fortnight ^ago. Now, what with your 
‘ plot ' and this really striking little episode in 
Lame ” 

“The art of government,” said Gorman, “con- 
sists in manipulating the wind, making it blow 
the way it’s wanted to. What we’ve got to do is 
to go one better than the jjlster men.” 

“Ah,” I said, “they imported rifles. You 
might land a shipload of large cannons. Is that 
the idea ? ” 

“They needn’t necessarily be real cannons. I 
don’t think our funds would mn to real caimons. 
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Besides, what good would they be when we had 
them ? But you've got the main idea all right. 
Our game is to pull ofE something which will 
startle the blessed British public, impress it with 
the fact that we're just as desperate as the other 
fellows." 

“ What about the police ? " I said. “ The police 
have always had a down on your side. It’s a 
tradition in the force." 

• ‘ The police aren’t fools," said Gorman. “ They 
know jolly well that any policemen who attempted 
to interfere with our coup, whatever it may be, 
would simply be dismissed. After all, we're not 
doing any harm. We're not going to shoot any 
one. We're simply going to influence public 
opinion. Everyone has a right to df^ that. By the 
way, did I mention that my play is being re- 
vived ? Talking of public opinion reminded me of 
it. It had quite a success when it was first put 
on. 

Gorman is charming. He never sticks to one 
subject long enough to be reaUy tiresome. 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” I said. “I hope’ it 
will do even better this time.” 

“ It ought to,” said feorman. “ We’ve got a 
capital press agent, and, of course, my name is far 
better known than it was. It isn’t every day the 
public gets a play written by a Member of Par- 
liament.” , 

“ Where is it to be produced ? ” 
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“ The Parthenon. Good big house.” 

The Parthenon is one of the largest of the London 
music halls. Gorman’s play was, I supposed, to 
take its place in the usual way between an exhibi- 
tion of pretty frocks with orchestra accompaniment 
and an imitation of the Russian dancers. 

“ I shall be there,” I said, “ on the first night. 
You can count on my applause.” 

It occurred to me after Gorman left me that the 
revival of his play offered me an excellent oppor- 
tunity of entertaining the Aschers. Ascher had 
been exceedingly kind to me in giving me letters 
of introduction to all the leading bankers in South 
America. Mrs. Ascher had been steadily friendly 
to me. I owed them something, and had some 
difficulty abou:t the best way of paying the debt. 
I did not care to ask them to dinner in my rooms 
in Clarges Street. My landlord keeps a fairly good 
cook, and I •could, I daresay, have bought some 
wine which Ascher would have drunk. But I 
could not have managed any kind of entertainment 
afterwards. I did not Uke to give them dinner at 
a restaurant without taking them on to the theatre, 
and the Aschers are rather superior to most plays. 
I had no way of knowing jwhich they would regard 
as real drama. The revival of Gorman’s play 
scdved my difficulty. I knew’ that Mrs. Ascher 
regarded him as an artist, and that Ascher had the 
highest respect for his ^brilliant and paradoxical 
Irish mind. After luncheon I took a taxi, and 
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drove out to Hampstead. I owed a call at the 
house in any case, and, if Mrs. Ascher happened to 
be at home, I could arrange the whole matter with 
her in the way that would suit her best. 

Mrs. Ascher was at home. She was in the studio, 
a large bare room at the back of the house. Gorman 
was with her. 

I saw at once that Mrs. Ascher was in a highly 
emotional condition. I suspected that Gorman 
had been talking to her about the latest wrong 
that had been done to Ireland — ^his Ireland — ^by the 
other part of Ireland, which neither he nor Mrs. 
Ascher considered as Ireland at all. On the table 
in the middle of the room there was a little group 
on which Mrs. Ascher had been at work earlier in 
the day. A female figure stood with its right foot 
on the neck of a very disagreeable beast, something 
like a pig, but prick-eared and hairy. It had one 
horn in the middle of its forehead.* The female 
figure was rather well conceived. It was appeal- 
ing, with a sort of triumphant confidence, to some 
power above, heaven perhaps. The prick-eared 
pig looked sulky. 

“ Emblematic,” said Gorman, “ symbolical.” 

“The Irish party,” I (said, “trampling on Bel- 
fast.” 

“The spirit of poetry in Ireland,” said Mrs. 
Ascher, “ defying materialism.” 

“That,” I said, “is a Jfeir nicer way of putting 
it.” 
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I took another look at the spirit of poetry. Mrs. 
Ascher was evidently beginning to understand 
Ireland. Instead of being nude, or nearly nude, 
as spirits generally are, this one was draped from 
head to foot. In Ireland we are very particular 
about decency, and we like everything to have on 
lots of clothes. 

“ But now,” said Mrs. Ascher tragically, “ the 
brief dream is over. Materialism is triumphant, 
is armed, is mighty.”* 

I looked at Gorman for some sort of explanation. 

“ I’ve just been telling Mrs. Ascher,” he said, 
“ about the gun-running at Lame.” 

“The mailed fist,” said Mrs. Ascher, “will beat 
into the dust the tender shoots of poesy and all high 
imaginings ; wjjl crash the soul of Ireland, and 
why ? Oh, why ? ” 

“ Perhaps it won’t,” I said. “ My own idea 
is that Maloolmson doesn’t mean to use those 
guns aggressively, ri'e’ll keep quite quiet imless 
the spirit of poetry in Ireland goes for him in some 
way.” 

“ We can make no such compromise,” said Mrs. 
Ascher. “ Art must be all or nothing, must be 
utterly triumphant or else’ perish with imcontami- 
nated soul.” * 

“The exclusion of Ulster frofn the scope of the 
bill,” said Gorman, “ is the Ihtest proposition ; 
but we won’t agree to it.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s your affair, not mine. I 
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mean to stay in London and keep safe ; but 1 warn 
you that if the spirit of poesy attempts to triumph 
utterly over Malcolmson he’ll shoot at it. I know 
him and you don’t. You think he’s a long-eared 
pig, but that ought to make you all the more careful. 
Pigs are noted for their obstinacy.” 

“ What we’ve got to do,” said Gorman, “ is de- 
vise some way of countering this new move. Some- 
thing picturesque, something that newspapers will 
splash with big headlines.” 

I do not think that Mrs. Ascher heard this. She 
was looking at the upper part of the window with a 
sort of rapt, Joan of Arc expression of face. I felt 
that she was meditating lofty things, probably 
trying to hit on some appropriate form of self- 
sacrifice. „ 

“ I shall go among., the people,” she said, “ your 
people, my people, fbr I am spiritually one of them. 
I shall go from cottage to cottage, from village to 
village, walking bare-footed along the mountain 
roads, dressed in a peasant woman’s petticoat. 
They will take me for one of themselves, and I shall 
sing war songs to them, the great inspiring chants 
of the heroes of old. I shall awake them to a sense 
of their high destiny. l' shall set the young meh’s 
feet marching, thousands and thousands of them. 
I shall fill the woman’s hearts with pride,” 

Then, for the fifet and only time since I have 
known him, Gorman’s patience gave way. I do not 
blame him. The thought of Mrs. Ascher an Irish 
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peasant, singing street ballads out^de public-houses, 
would have upset the temper of Job. 

“ That’s all very well,” he said, “ btijfc the other 
people have the gims.” 

“We must have guns too,” said Mrs. Ascher, 
“ and shining swords, and long spears tipped with 
light. Buy guns.” 

With a really impressive gesture she dragged the 
rings from the fingers, first of one hand, then of 
the other, and flung them on the ground at Gorman’s 
feet. Even when working in her studio Mrs. Ascher 
wears a great many rings. 

“ Buy, buy,” she said. 

She unclasped the necklace which she wore, and 
flung it down beside the rings. It was a pearl neck- 
lace, but not tiy any means the handsomest pearl 
necklace she owned. 

“ More,” she said, “ you must have more.” 

She pranced out of the room, stepping high, like 
an actress taking a ^rt in one of Shakespeare’s 
plays or a well-bred carriage horse. 

“ Gorman,” I said, “ you’re not going to take her 
wedding ring, are you ? I don’t think you ought 
to. Ascher’s really fond of her, and I’m sure he 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“ I wish to goodness,” laid Gorman, “ that she 
wouldn’t behave in this wild way. If she wants to 
subscribe to the party funds wh^ doesn’t she write 
a cheque instead of shjfing jewellery at me ? I 
should certainly be arrested on susiacion if I went 
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to try and pawn those things. Nobody would be- 
lieve that she gave them to me.” 

He pick^ up the rings as he spoke, and laid them 
in a row on the table. 

“ If we don’t get her stopped,” he said, “ she’ll 
have everybody laughing at us.” 

“Laughing at you, Gorman, not at me. I’ve 
nothing to do with the poetic soul of Ireland. It’s 
your property.” 

“The English have no real sense of humour,” 
said Gorman. 

“ They’ve quite enough to see this joke,” I said. 
“ An owl would giggle if it saw Mrs. Ascher going 
barefoot about Ireland, and you following her round 
carrying a long spear tipped with light in your 
hand.” , 

“ We must stop her,” said Gorman. “ Oh, 
damn ! Here she is again.” 

Mrs. Ascher came in carrying a large morocco 
leather-covered box, her jewel case, I suppose. She 
was a little calmer them when she left us, but still 
very determined. 

“ Take this,” she said. “ Take all there is in it. 
I give it gladly — to Irelemd.” 

Gorman looked at the jewel case and then pulled 
himself together with an^ effort. 

“ Mrs. Ascher,” he said, “ your gift is princely,' 
but ” 

“ I give it freely,” said Mrs. Ascher. 

“ And I shall receive it,” said Gorman, “ receive 
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it as the gift of a queen, given with queenly gener- 
osity. I shall receive it when the hour comes, but 
the time is not yet.” 

Gorman rising to an occasion is a sight which 
fills me with admiration. That promise of a time 
to come was masterly. I should never have thought 
of it ; but of course it came more easily to Gorman 
than it would to me. He is a politician, and accus- 
tomed to draw cheques on rather distant futures. 

“ Our people,” said Gorman, “ are as yet unpre- 
pared, not ready to face the crisis of their destiny. 
Keep these.” Gorman laid his hand on the jewel 
box as if giving it a sort of benediction, consecra- 
ting its contents to the service of Ireland. “ Keep 
these as a sacred trust until the hour is upon us.” 

I very near])r applauded. Mrs. Ascher seemed 
a little disappointed. 

“ Why not now ? ” she said. “ Why should we 
delay any longer ? ” 

“We must tnist our leaders,” said Gorman. 
“ They will tell us when the time for action comes.” 

That would have been good enough for any ordi- 
nary constituency. It did not satisfy Mrs. Ascher. 
I saw her looking a little doubtfully at Gorman. She 
is a curious woman. She uses the very finest kind 
of language herself ; but s^e always gets suspicious 
when anyone else talks about sacred trusts and 
things of that kind. The fa.ct is, I suppose, that 
she means what she sayg — lives, as well as talks, 
finely. Gorman and I do not quite. 
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I felt that Gorman needed and deserved a little 
help. He had done well enough so far, but he 
scarcely understood how near to the edge of Mrs. 
Archer’s credulity he had gone. 

*^What Mr. Gorman means,” I said, “is that 
you must have men, organized, you know, and 
drilled, before you can give them guns. Just at 
present there are very few volunteers in Mr. 
Gorman's part of Ireland. He’s going to enrol a 
lot more. When he has them he’ll ask you for a 
subscription for the gun fund.” 

I did not think that Mrs. Ascher was really 
satisfied. In the light of subsequent events I found 
out that she certainly was not. But she said no 
more at the moment, and made no further effort 
to press her jewel case on Gorman., I did not feel 
that the moment was a good one for giving her the 
invitation I had planned. It is impossible, without 
something like indecency, to invite la woman to 
dinner in a restaurant while she is meditating a 
bare-footed pilgrimage through the wild places of 
Holy Ireland. 

Gorman and I left the house together. I hired 
a taxi to take us home, so that we could talk com- 
fortably. ^ 

“ Extraordinary woman,” I said. 

"Veay, very. But don’t let’s talk about her. 
That was rather a good idea of yours. May be 
something in it.” , 

“ 1 didn’t know 1 had an idea,” I said. “ Are 
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you sure you're not mixing me up with Mrs. Ascher ? 
She has lots.” 

“ Not at all,” said Gorman. “ It was you who 
suggested organizing the National Volimteers.” 

There was at that time in Ireland a small number 
of extreme patriots who rather admired Malcolmson 
because they thought he was going to fight against 
England, and despised Gorman because they knew 
he was not. These men had enrolled themselves 
in a semi-military organisation and called them- 
selves the National Volunteers. Gorman and his 
friends did their best to suppress them, and kept 
all mention of their existence out of the English 
papers as far as possible. It surprised me to hear 
him speak in a casual way of organizing these 
declared enemij^s of his. 

“You can’t do that,” I said. “Those fellows 
hate you like poison, worse than Malcolmson does. 
They’re — -well, I should call them rebels. They 
certainly won’t do wllat you tell them.” 

“ Oh yes, they will, if treated properly. My idea 
is to flood the organization with reliable men, fellows 
we can trust. When we’ve got a majority of our 
own people enrolled we’ll tell them to elect their 
own leaders — democratic idea. Army choosing its 
own officers. Sure to catdh on.” 

“ Sure to, and then ? ” 

“ Oh, then they’ll elect 'us. See ? Every 
Member of Parliament, will be a colonel. We 
needn't drill or anything ; but there’s nothing to 
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prevent our sajring that we have 200,000 trained 
men. The Ulster fellows have gone no trumps on 
their 100,000 ” 

“I should be inclined to say gone No Home 
Rule.” 

Gorman grinned. 

“ Gone no something,” he said, “ and we double 
them. I expect that will set English opinion 
swinging round again.” 

“ It ought to, ” I said. “ But why bother about all 
these preliminaries ? Why put everybody in Ireland 
to the trouble of enrolling themselves in a new 
organization and electing officers and all that ? 
It’s just as easy to say you have 200,000 trained 
men before being made a colonel as afterwards.” 

“ You don’t understand politics,’,’ said Gorman. 
“In politics there must be a foundation of some 
sort for every fact. It needn’t be much of a 
foundation, but there must be some.” «• 

“Hard on the Irish people*,” I said, “being put 
to all that trouble and bother just to make a 
foundation.” 

“ Not at all,” said Gorman. “ They’ll like it. 
But I hope to goodness that fanatic woman won't 
insist on our buying guns. It would be the devil 
and all if the fellows I’m thinking about got guns 
in their hands. Tou simply couldn’t tell what 
they’d do. You’Ul^vetotry andkeepMrs. Ascher 
quiet.” 

“ I’m going to ask her to dine with me, and go 
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to see your play,” I said. “That may distract 
her mind from guns for a while.” 

“ You use your influence with her,” said Gorman. 
“ I've the greatest belief in influence.” 

He has. 



CHAPTER XIV 


T hat evening I wrote my invitation to the 
Aschers. They immediately accepted it, ex- 
pressing the greatest pleasure at the prospect 
of seeing Gorman’s play again. 

I arranged to have dinner at the Berkeley, and 
ordered it with some care, avoiding as far as I could 
the more sumptuous kinds of restaurant food, and 
drawing on my recollection of the things Ascher 
used to eat when Gorman ordered his dinner for 
him on the Cunard steamer. With the help of the 
head waiter I chose a couple of wines, and hoped 
that Ascher would drink them. As it turned out 
he preferred Perrier water. But that was not my 
fault. No restaurant in London could have supplied 
the delicate Italian white wines which Ascher iinks 
in his own house. 

We dawdled over diimer, and I lengthened the 
business out as well as I could by smoking three 
cigarettes afterwards very slowly. I did not want 
to reach the Parthenon in time for the musical 
display of new frocks. I could not suppose that 
Ascher was interested in seeing a number of young 
women parading along a platform tlurough the 
middle of the theatre, even though they wore the 
latest creations of Paris fahcy in silks and linger^. 

2X6 
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1 knew that Mrs. Ascher would feel it her duty to 
make some sort of protest against the music of tlje 
orchestra. 

Gorman had told me the hour at which his play 
might be expected to begin, and my object was to 
hit off the time exactly. Unfortunately I mis- 
calculated, and got to the theatre too soon. The 
last of the young women was waving a well- 
formed leg at the audience as we entered the box 
I had engaged. I realised that we should have to 
sit through a whole tune from the orchestra before 
the curtain went up again for Gorman’s play. I 
expected trouble, and was pleasantly surprised when 
none came. Mrs. Ascher had a cold. I daresay 
that made her slightly deaf and mitigated the 
torture of the music. 

She sat forward in the box and looked round at 
the audience with some show of interest. The 
audience looked at her with very great interest. 
Her clothes that night were more startling than 
any I had ever seen lifer wear. A young man in 
the stalls stared at her for some time, and then, 
just when I thought he had fully taken her in, 
bowed to her. She turned to Ascher. 

" Who is that ? ” she said. " The man in the 
fifth row, three seats from the end — yes, there. 
He has a lady with him.” « 

I saw the man distinctly, a* well-set-up young 
fellow with a carefully waxed; fair moustache. 
The way his hair was brushed and something about 
the cut of ^ clothes made me sure that he was 
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not an Englishman. The lady with him was, 
quite obviously, not a lady in the old-fashioned 
sense of the word. She seemed to me the kind of 
woman who would have no scruples about forming 
a temporary friendship with a man provided he 
would give her dinner, wine, and some sort of 
entertainment. 

Ascher fumbled for his pince-nez, which he carries 
attached to a black silk ribbon. He fixed them on 
his nose and took a good look at the young man. 

“ Ah,” he said, " my nephew, Albrecht von 
Richter. You remember him. He dined with us 
two or three times when we were in Berlin in 1912. 
I did not know he was in London.” 

I somehow got the impression that Ascher was 
not particularly pleased to see his nephew Albrecht. 
Ascher was not looking very well, k I had not seen 
him for some time, and I noticed even at dinner that 
his face was pale and drawn. In the theatre he 
seemed worse, and I thought that the sadden appear- 
ance of his nephew had annoyed him. The young 
man whispered something to his companion and 
left his seat. The orchestra was still thrashing its 
way through its tune, and there seemed no immediate 
prospect of the curtain going up. 

A few minutes later there was a tap at the door of 
our box and Von Richter came in. Mrs. Ascher 
held put her hand to him. He bent over it and 
kissed it with vefy pretty courtesy. He shook 
hands with Ascher, who introduced him to me. 

” Captain von Richter-i-Sir James Digby.” 
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Von Richter bowed profoundly. I nodded. 

" Have you been long in London ? ” said Ascher. 
" You did not let me know that you were here.” 

“ I arrived here this afternoon,” said Von Richter ; 
" only this afternoon, at five o’clock.” 

He spoke English remarkably well, with no more 
than a trace of foreign accent. 

" I’ve been in Ireland,” he said, ” for six weeks.” 

" Indeed ! ” said Ascher. “ In Ireland ? ” 

He was looking at his nephew without any expres- 
sion of surprise, apparently without any suggestion 
of inquiry ; but I could not help noticing that his 
fingers were fidgeting with the ribbon of his pince- 
nez. Ascher, as a rule, does not fidget. He has his 
nerves well under control. 

Mrs. Ascher was frankly excited when she heard 
that Von Richter had been in Ireland. 

" Tell me,” she said, ” all about Ireland. About 
the people, what they are saying and thinking.” 

“ We are all,” I said, " tremendously interested 
in Irish politics at present.” 

" Alas ! ” said Von Richter, “ and I can tell you 
nothing. My business was dull. I saw very little. 
I was in Dublin and Belfast, not in the picturesque 
and beautiful parts of that charming country. I 
was buying horses. Oh, there is no secret about it. 
I was buying horses for my Government.” 

It is certainly possible to buy hbrses in Dublin and 
Belfast ; but I was slightly surprised to hear that 
Von Richter had not been further afield. Anyone 
who understood horse-buying in Ireland would have 
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gone west to County Galway or south to County 
Cork. 

The band showed signs of getting to the end of 
its tune. Von Richter laid his hand on the door of 
the box. 

“ Shall I see you to-morrow ? ” said Ascher. 

“ Unfortunately,” said Von Richter, " I leave 
London early to-morrow morning. Back to Berlin 
and the drill yard.” He kissed Mrs. Ascher’s hand 
again. " We poor soldiers have to work hard.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ you can join us at the Carlton, 
after the play. Mr. and Mrs. Ascher have promised 
to have supper there with me. If you are not en- 
gaged ? ” 

1 glanced at the lady in the stalls. I was not 
going to ask her to supper. 

“ I shall be delighted,” said VOn Richter. “ I 
have no engagement of any importance." 

The lady in the stalls was evidently the sort of 
lady who could be dismissed without'’trouble. 

“ Good,” I said ; ‘‘ we leave directly this play is 
over ; but you may want to see the rest of the per- 
formance. The dancing is good, I am told. Join us 
at the Carlton as soon as you’re tired of this enter- 
tainment.” 

Von Richter slipped away. The curtain went up 
almost immediately. * 

Gorman came in to receive our congratulations 
as soon as his play was over. I asked him to join 
our supper-party, but he, had an engagement of his 
own, a supper at the Savdy. I do not blamo lutn. 
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The lady who acted the principal part in his play 
had been very charming. She deserved any supprar 
that Gorman could give her. 

We reached the Carlton very early, long before 
the rush of supper-parties began. Von Richter 
joined us as we sat down at the table. He was an 
intelligent, agreeable young man with plenty of tact. 
He listened and was apparently interested while 
Mrs. Ascher poured out her hopes and fears for 
Ireland’s future. When she came, as she did in the 
end, to her own plan of buying guns for the National- 
ist Volunteers, Von Richter became almost en- 
thusiastic. 

“ You Americans,” he said, " you are always 
on the side of the oppressed. Alone among the 
nations of the earth you have a pat for the head of 
the bottom dog.fc’ 

Von Richter’s English is not only correct, it is 
highly idiomatic. Mrs. Ascher bridled with pleasure. 
It pleased her’ to think that she was patting the 
bottom dog’s head. I ^id not remind her that in 
the group which she had just modelled, the Spirit of 
Irish Poetry, for whose benefit she intended to buy 
guns, had got its foot firmly planted on the pig. 
That animal — ^and I still believed it to represent 
Belfast — ^was the one which a tender-hearted Ameri- 
can ought to have patted. • 

" Perhaps I may be able to assist you,” said Von 
Richter. “ I know something of rifles. That is 
my trade, you know. If I can be of any help — 
there is a firm in Hamburg ” 
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He was glancing at Ascher as he spoke. He 
wondered, I suppose, how far Ascher was com- 
mitted to the scheme of arming Gorman’s con- 
stituents. But Ascher did not appear to be 
listenii^ to him. He had allowed me to pour out 
some champagne for him, and sat fingering the 
stem of his glass without drinking. 

No one was eating or drinking much. I pro- 
posed that we should leave the supper-room, and^ 
have our coffee in the hall outside. I felt slightly 
uncomfortable at the turn the conversation was 
taking. Mrs. Ascher was very much in earnest 
about Ireland. Von Richter, 1 suppose, really 
knew where to buy guns. I entirely agreed with 
Gorman that the distribution of fire-arms in Ireland 
was a most imdesirable thing. 

" I always think,” I said, ” that®ne of the things 
to do in London is to watch the people going in 
and out of the supper-room here. There is nothing 
quite like it anywhere in the world. - It is the best 
example there is of the pricle of life — superbia vita. 

I forget the Greek words at the moment ; but a 
bishop whom I happen to know once told me that 
they mean the exultation of living. You know the 
sort of thing — ^gems, and glitter, colour, scent, 
beauty, stateliness, strength. ' The pride of 
heraldry, the pomp of power.’ ” 

I made way for* Mrs. Ascher and followed her as 
die moved among ^the tables towards the staircase 
at the end of the room. Von Richter hooked his 
arm in Ascher’s, and spo^e a few sentences to him 
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rapidly in German. He spoke without making any 
attempt to lower his voice. He evidently did not 
think it likely that anyone within earshot except 
Ascher would understand German. We reached 
the hall and secured comfortable seats, from which 
we could watch the long procession of men and 
women which was already beginning to stream 
towards the supper-room. I ordered coffee, brandy, 
and tobacco, cigars for Von Richter and myself, a 
box of cigarettes for Mrs. Ascher. Ascher refused 
to smoke, and did not touch his brandy. 

Our little party divided itself into halves. I do 
not knowhow it happened, but Von Richter managed 
to get himself placed beside Mrs. Ascher in such a 
way that his back was partly turned to me. General 
conversation became impossible. Von Richter and 
Mrs. Ascher talked to each other eagerly, and some- 
how seemed to get further away from Ascher and 
me. They were still discussing the landing of guns 
in Ireland — ^in’Connaught, I think. After a while I 
could no longer hear wh^ they said. Ascher began 
to talk to me. 

A party, two young women and one older one, 
with three men behind them, passed us and ascended 
the staircase to the supper-room. 

“ There is something very fine,” said Ascher, 
" about the insolence of well-bred Englishwomen. 
You see how they walk and how they look, straight 
in front of them. It is not an easy thing to walk 
well across a long, brightly lighted space with many 
eyes watching." 
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I am not sure that I like Ascher’s word " inso- 
lence.” I recognize the quality which he intended 
to describe, which is, I think, the peculiar possession 
of Englishwomen of a certain class ; but I should 
not call it insolence. 

Another party fluttered past us, a man and a 
woman. 

“ There,” said Ascher, ” is a Frenchwoman. She 
is Madame de Berthier, the wife of one of the 
Ministers in the last Government, a very prominent 
woman in Paris. I know her pretty well, but even 
if I did not know her I could recognise her as 
French. You see that she is conscious all the time 
that she is a woman and therefore that men’s eyes 
are on her. She does not escape from that con- 
sciousness. If a German lady were to pass us we 
should see that she also is sex coEscious ; but she 
would be aware that she is only a woman, the 
inferior of the men with her. The Englishwoman 
does not admit, does not feel, that she has any 
superiors, and can walk as if'she did not care whether 
people looked at her and admired her or not. Even 
the American woman cannot or does not do that. 
She wants to please, and is always trying to please. 
The Englishwoman is not indifferent to admiration, 
and she tries to please if she thinks it worth while. 
But she has learnt to boar herself as if she does not 
care ; as if the wOrld and all that is in it were hers 
of right.” 

Two men— one of them almost forty years of 
age, the other much younger — ^walked slowly up 
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the hall lookup to right and left of them. They 
failed to find the Mends whom they sought. The 
elder spoke a few words and they sat down opposite 
to us, probably to wait until the rest of their party 
should arrive. 

“ The men of your English upper classes,” said 
Ascher, “ are physically very splendid ; the sons 
of the women we have been looking at are sure to 
be that. They possess a curious code of honour, 
very limited, very irrational, but certainly very 
fine as far as it goes. And I think they are pro- 
bably true to it.” 

“ I should have said,” I replied, “ that the idea 
of honour had almost disappeared — ^what used to 
be called the honour of a gentleman.” 

” You do not really think that,” said Ascher. 
“ Or perhaps ycu may. In a certain sense honour 
has disappeared among your upper classes. It is 
no longer displayed. To the outsider it is scarcely 
noticeable. It is covered up by affectation of 
cynicism, of greed, of selfeshness. To pose as cynical 
and selfish is for the moment fashionable. But 
the sense of honour — of that singular, arbitrary 
English honour — is behind the pose, is the reality. 
Look at those two men opposite us. They are 
probably — ^but perhaps I offend you in talking this 
way. You yourself belong* to the same class as 
those men.” • 

” You do not offend me in tire least,” I said. 
" I‘m not an Englishman, for one thing. Gorman 
won’t let me call myself Irllsh, but I stick to it that 
*5 
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I’m not Engli^. Please go on with what you 
were saying.” 

" Those men,” said Ascher slowly, " are pro- 
bably self-indulgent. Their ihorality — sex morality 
— ^is most likely very low. We may suppose that 
they have many prejudices and very few ideas. 
They — I do not know those two personally ; I 
take them simply as types of their class — ^they are 
wholly indifferent to, even a little contemptuous 
of art and literature. But if it happened that a 
duty claimed them, a duty which they recognized, 
they would not fail to obey the call. I can believe, 
for instance, that they would fight, would suffer the 
incredible hardships of a soldier’s life, would endure 
pain and would die, without any heroics or fuss or 
shouting. Men of my class and my training could 
not do those things without great effort. Those 
men would do them simply, naturally.” 

" Ascher,” I said, " I have a confession to make 
to you. I understand German. I happen to know 
the lai^uage — learned it asT a boy.” 

Aschei' looked at me curiously for a moment. 
I do not think that he was much surprised at what 
I said, or that my confession made him uneasy. 

" Ah ! You are thinking of what my nephew 
said to me as we left the supper-room. You 
heard ? ” <- 

” Yes,” I said. * " I felt like an eavesdropper, 
but I couldn’t help myself. He spoke quite loudly." 

" And you understood ? ’’ 

As a matter of fact I fiad hot understood at the 
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moment. Von Richter said very little, and what 
little he said concerned Ascher’s business, and had 
nothing to do with me. He told Ascher to move 
very cautiously, to risk as little as possible, to keep 
the money of his firm within reach for a few months. 
That, as well as I can remember, was all he said ; 
but he repeated it. " Your money should be 
realisable at a moment’s notice.” 

" You understood ? ” said Ascher, patiently per- 
sistent. 

*' I don’t understand yet,” I said, '* but what you 
have just said about Englishmen being capable of 
fighting has put thoughts into my mind. Did 
Captain Von Richter mean — - ? ” 

" He meant to warn me,” said Ascher, “ that what 
I have always looked forward to with horror and 
dread is immiitent — a great war. You remember 
a talk we had long ago in New York ; the night we 
were at the circus and saw the trapeze swingers. Well, 
if my nephew is right, fhe whole delicate balance of 
that performance is going to be upset. There will 
be a crash inevitably.” 

■' And you ? ” 

Ascher smiled faintly. 

" For me as well as for the otherS)” he said. " The 
fact that my affairs are greater than those men will 
only make my fall the worSe.” 

" But you have been warned^ time.” 

'* I scarcely needed the warning. I was aware of 
the danger. My nephew pnly told me what I knew. - 
His warning, coming from him, an officer who stands 
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high in the German military service — ^it confirms 
my fears, no more.” 

“ But you can save yourself and your business,” 
I said, " Knowing what is before you, you can — 
you need not lend money, accept obligations. You 
can gradually draw out of the stream of credit in 
which your fortune is involved, get into a backwater 
for a while. You have time enough. I am express- 
ing myself all wrong ; but you know what I mean.” 

" I know. And you think I ought to do that ? ” 

"There is no ‘ ought ’ about it,” I said. " It is 
the natural thing to do.” 

" You were a soldier once. I think you told 
me so.” 

I nodded. 

" Suppose,” said Ascher, " that this warning had 
come to you then, while you were still a soldier. 
Suppose that you had known what your brother 
offtcers did not know, or the men under you, that 
war was coming, you would have resigned your com- 
mission. Is it so ? ” 

" No,” I said, “ I shouldn’t.” 

" It would have been, from my point of view — ^for 
I am a coward — ^it would have been the natural 
thing to do.” 

" It wouldn’t have been natmral to me,” I said. 
" I couldn’t have done it. I don’t know why, but 
I couldn’t. I’m nbt professing to be particularly 
brave or chivalrous or anything of that sort. But 
to resign imder those cir^nunstances I — Well, one 
doesn’t do it.” 
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" Nor do I know why," said Ascher, " but I can- 
not do it either. It is, you see, the same thit^. I 
must, of course, go on; just as you would have 
felt yourself obliged to go on. The warning makes 
no difference.” 

The idea that a banker feels about his business as 
a soldier does about his profession was new to me. 
But I understood more or less what Ascher meant. 
If he had that kind of sense of obligation there was 
clearly no more to be said about the point. 

" And England ? ” I said. " Is she to be in it ? ” 

" Who knows ? Perhaps. Perhaps not. I hope 
not. The disaster will be far less terrible if England 
is able to remain at peace.” 

“ Tell me this,” I said, " or if I am impertinent, 
say so, and I shall not ask again. What was Cap- 
tain Von Richter doing in Ireland ? ” 

” I do not know. I can only guess.” 

” Not buying horses ? ” 

" I do not suppose Jie went there to buy horses, 
though he may have bought some. He went to see, 
to learn, to understand. That is what I guess. I 
do not know.” 

” He has probably made up his mind,” I said, 
” that in the course of the next couple of months 
England will find herself with her hands full, so full 
with Irish affairs that it \^1 be impossible for hw to 
act dsewhere. A civil war in Irdand ” 

” My nephew,” said Ascher, “ is not very dever. 
He may think that. He is, I believe, an excellent 
soldi^. But if he were a banker 1 should not em- 
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ploy him to find out things for me. I should not 
rely on the reports he brought me. He lacks intelli- 
gence. Very likely he believes what 3 rou have said.” 

” But you don’t ? ” 

“ No. I do not. I do not believe that Irish 
affairs will be in such a state that they will detar- 
mine England’s action. You see, I have the privi- 
lege of knowing Gorman.” 

" You don’t know Malcolmson,” I said, " and he’s 
a most important factor in tha pr-^blem. He’s like 
your nephew, an excellent soldier, but lacking in 
intelligence. You don’t realise what Malcdmson 
is capable of.” 

“ I do not know Colonel Malcolmson personally,” 
said Ascher. ” I am right, am I not, in styling him 
X^olond Malcolmson ? ” 

” Yes. He retired some years agb as colonel of 
my old raiment.” 

" Does a man retire from his loyalty,” said Ascher, 
" when he retires from his regiment ? Will your 
friend give up his honour because he has given 
up his command ? Will he aid the enemies of 
England ? ” 

“ Of course,” I said, ” if you put it to Malcolm- 
son in that way — ^he's a positive fanatic on the sub- 
ject of loyalty. But he doesn’t know, he doesn’t 
understand. He hasn’t had the warning that your 
nephew has just given you.” 

" You are an Iridiman,” said Ascher, " and you 
ought to know your countrymen better than I do. 
But it will surprise me very much if England finds 
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hersdf hampered by Ireland when the cri^ 
comes.” 

It was Von Richter who broke up our party. He 
pleaded the necessity for early rising next morning 
as his excuse for going away before the hour at which 
the law obliges people to stop eating supper in restau- 
rants. I wondered whether he and Mrs. Ascher had 
made a satisfactory plan for running guns at Galway. 
According to Ascher it did not make much difference 
“whether Irish peasants had rifles in their hands or 
not. It was soothing, though humbling, to feel 
that, guns or no guns, volunteers or no volunteers, 
Ireland would not matter in the least. 



CHAPTER XV 


G ORMAN’S play achieved a second success. 
The Parthenon was crammed every night, 
and it was the play, not the pretty dresses’- 
or the dancing, which filled tho house. Gorman 
made money, considerable sums of money. I 
know this because he called on me one morning in 
the middle of July and told me so. He did more. 
He offered me a very substantial and quite un- 
answerable proof that he felt rich. 

“ If you don’t mind,” he said, " I’d like to pay 
you whatever you’ve spent on this new invention 
of Tim’s.” 

” I haven’t spent anything,” I said. “ I’ve 
invested a little. I believe in Tim’s new cinemato- 
graph. I expect to get back every penny I’ve 
advanced to him and more.” 

This did not satisfy Gorman. He got out his 
cheque-book and a fountain pen. 

" There was the hundred pounds you gave him 
to buy looking-glasses,”, he said. " You didn’t 
give him more than ‘that, did you ? ” 

“Not so much,” ‘ I said. “The bill for those 
mirrors was only £98, 7s. 6 d. ; and I made the man 
knock off the seven and sixpence as discount for 
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cash. I’m learning to be a business man by 
degrees.” 

Gorman wrote down £98 on the cover of his 
cheque-book. 

“ And the hire of the hall ? ” he said. ” What 
will that come to ? ” 

I had hired a small hall for the exhibition bf 
Tim’s moving picture ghosts. I had invited about 
a hundred people to witness the show. Gorman 
himself, as brother of the inventor, had promised 
to preside over the gathering, and to make a few 
introductory remarks on the progress of science or 
anything else that occurred to him as appropriate 
to such an occasion. But I could not possibly 
allow him to pay for the entertainment. 

“ My dear Gorman,” I said, “ it’s my party. 
The people are my friends. At least some of them 
are. The invitations have gone out in my name. 
You might just as well propose to pay for the tea 
I mean to offer them* to drink as for the hire of 
the room in which I am going to receive them.” 

" Will £150 cover the whole show ? ” said 
Gorman. 

“ If you insist on heaping insults on my head,” 
I said, " I shall retire into a nursing home, and 
cancel all the invitations.”* 

" You’re an obstinate man,”isaid Gorman. 

" Very. In matters of this kind.” 

“ All the same,” said •Gorman, " I’ll get rid of 
that money. I don’t consider it’s mine. I ought 
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to have paid for Tim, and I would, only that 

I hadn’t a penny at the time.” 

” If you like to give £150 to a charity,” I said, 
” that’s your affair.” 

” That,” said Gorman, " would be waste. I 
rather think I’ll give a party mysdf.” 

He slipped his cheque-book back into his pocket. 

” Invite me to meet the lady who acts in your 
play,” I said. 

“ Miss Gibson ? ” said Gorman. " Right. Who 
else shall we have ? ” 

" Why have anybody else ? ” 

” There are difficulties,” said Gorman, ” about 
the rest of the party. You wouldn’t care to meet 
my friends.” 

" Oh yes, I would.” 

“ No, you wouldn’t. I know you. You don’t 
consider Irish Nationalists fit to associate with. 
We’re not respectable.” 

That was putting it too 'strongly ; but it is a 
fact that I do not know, or particularly want to 
know, any of Gorman’s political associates. 

" And your friends,” said Gorman, " wouldn’t 
know me.” 

Again Gorman was guilty of over-statement ; but 
my friends are, for the most part, of conservative 
and slightly military tastes. They would not get 
on well with Gorman. 

" I’li think it over,” said Gorman, ” and let you 
know.” 
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Two days later I got my iavitation. Gorman, in 
the excitement of sudden great possessions, had 
devised an expensive kind of party. The invited 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Ascher, Miss Gibson, 
Tim, and myself. We were to voyage off from 
Southampton in a motor yacht, hired by 
Gorman, to see the Naval Review at Spithead. 
We were to start at ten o’clock from Water- 
loo Station in a saloon carriage reserved for our 
party. 

“ We have to be back in time for Miss Gibson to 
go to the theatre,” Gorman wrote, ‘‘ so we must 
start early. I believe the show is to be worth 
seeing. British Navy at its best. King there. 
Salutes from Dreadnoughts. Rank, fashion, and 
beauty in abundance.” 

The week was to be one of exciting festivities. 
Gorman had fixed his party for the day brfore my 
exhibition of Tim’s new invention. 

I was shaving — shortly after eight o’clock on the 
morning of Gm'man's party — ^when my servant 
came into my room. 

" I beg pardon, sir,” he said, " but there’s a young 
man waiting in the hall, says that he wants to see 
you.” 

It seemed odd that anydne should want to see 
me at that hour. •* 

” Who is he ? ” I said. 

" Don't know, sir. Giv«s his name as Gorman. 
But he's not our Mr. Gcaman.'' 
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" It may be Tim,” I said. " Does he look as if 
he had an artistic soul ? ” 

" Couldn’t say, sir. Might have, sir. Artists is 
very various. Doesn’t seem to me, sir, as if his 
man looked after his clothes proper.” 

" Must be Tim,” I said. " Show him in.” 

" In here, sir ? ” 

" Yes. And have an extra kidney cooked for 
breakfast.” 

Tim came in very shyly and sat down on a chair 
near the door. He certainly did not look as if his 
clothes had been properly cared for. He was wear- 
ing the blue suit which I suspected was the best 
he owned. It was even more crumpled and worse 
creased than when I saw it down in Hertfordshire. 

“ I hope you don’t mind my ooming here,” he 
said. ” I didn’t like to go to Mr. Ascher, and I 
was afraid to go to Michael. He'd have been angry 
with me.” 

” Has anything gone wrong with your apparatus ? 
Smashed a mirror ? ” 

Tim brightened up at the mention of his 
apparatus. 

" Oh no,” he said. ” That’s all right. In fact 
I've been able to improve it greatly. You remember 
the trouble I had wfth the refraction from the 
second prism. The adjustment of the angles—- 
the way the light fell ” 

I could not, especialfy before breakfast, argue 
about prisms. 
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" If yotir machinery’s all r^ht,” I said, " what’s 
the matter with you ? ” 

" It’s this party of Michael’s,” he said. “ I 
forgot all about it till yesterday afternoon.” 

" Well, you remembered it then. If you’d for- 
gotten it till this afternoon it would have been a 
much more serious matter.” 

" But,” said Tim, “ Michad told me to get some 
new clothes. He said he’d pay for them, which 
was very kind of him. But when I got up to 
London the shops were shut. I hurried as much 
as I could, but there were one or two things I had 
to do before I started. And now I’m afraid Michael 
will be angry. He said most particularly that I 
must be well dressed because there are ladies 
coming.” , 

“ Stand up,” I said, ” and let me have a look 
at you.” 

Poor Tim stood up, looking as if he expected me 
to box his ears. Thertf was no disguising the fact 
that his costume fell some way short of the standard 
maintained by Cowes yachtsmen. 

Tim surveyed himself with a rueful air. He was 
certainly aware of the condition of his clothes. 

" If I could even have got a ready-made suit,” 
he said, " it might have fitted. But I couldn’t do 
that. I didn’t get to London titf nearly ten o’clock. 
There was a train at four. I wish now that I’d 
caught it. It was only a few minutes after three 
when I remembered about the party, ahfi I might 
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have caught that train. But I didn’t vrant to leave 
just then. There were some things that 1 had to 
do. Perhaps now I’d better not go to the party. 
Michad will be angry if I don’t ; but I expect he’ll 
be angrier if I go in these clothes. I think I’d better 
not go at all.” 

He looked at me wistfully. He was hoping, I 
am sure, that I might decide that he was too 
disreputable to appear. 

" No,” I said, “ you can’t get out of it that way. 
You’ll have to come.” 

" But can I ? You know better than I do. I 
did brush my trousers a lot this morning — areally. 
I brushed them for quite half an hour ; but there 
are some marks ” 

He held out his right leg and lopked at it hope- 
lessly. 

" Stains, I suppose,” he said. 

" You’d be better,” I said, “ if you had a tie.” 

Tim put his hand up to his neck, and felt about 
helplessly. 

" I must have forgotten to put it on,” he said. 
*' I have one, I know. But it’s very hard to re- 
member ties. They are such small things.” 

" Take one of mine,” I said, " and put it on 
before you forget again*.” 

" Anything else said Tim. 

” I don’t think,” I said, '* that there's anything 
else we can do. My clothes wouldn’t fit you. I 
might lend you a pair of boots, but I doubt if you’d 
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get them on. I’ll tell you what we’ll do. We’ll 
get yours cleaned. Take them off.” 

I do not think that my servant liked cleaning 
Tim’s boots. But he did it, and I daresay it was 
good for him. 

I was a little anxious about the meeting between 
Mrs. Ascher and Tim. When they parted in New 
York she was deeply vexed with him, and I could 
not think it likdy that a woman as devout as she 
is would readily forgive a man who had been guilty 
of blasphemy. On the other hand she had very 
graciously accepted my invitation to be present 
when the new invention was shown off. She might, 
of course, only wish to hear the other Gorman 
making a speech ; but she might have forgotten 
Tim’s offence, jor changed her mind about its 
heinousness. In any case Tim’s clothes would 
make no difference to her. Miss Gibson might 
think less of him for being shabby. But Mrs. 
Ascher was quite likely to prefer him in rags. Many 
people regard unkemptness as a sign of genius; 
which is, I daresay, the reason why poets seldom 
wash their necks. 

I need not have troubled myself about the matter. 
Mrs. Ascher took no notice of Tim. She was sitting 
in the saloon carriage whemwe reached the station, 
and was surrounded with newspapers. She greeted 
me with effusion. 

“ Isn’t it glorious ? she said. Splendid. 
We have ^own th«n that we too canNdo daring 
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things, even the sort of things in which they take 
a special pride— the practical things which the 
world boasts of, which we artists are not supposed 
to be able to do at all.” 

" I haven’t seen a papa: this morning,” I said. 
“ Has anyone assassinated the Prime Minister ? ” 

" Look I " she said. 

She held out one of the newspapers towards me. 
I did not have to take it in my hand to see the news. 
I could have read the headlines from the far side of 
the platform. 

“ Steam Yacht lands Guns on Galway Coast. 
National Volunteers muster to receive Arms. Coast- 
guards Paralysed. Police Helpless. Crushii^ Re- 
ply to Ulster Lawlessness.” 

That, of course, was a Liberal paper. There was 
a Unionist paper open on the floor at my feet. Its 
statement of the facts was almost identical ; but 
its interpretation was diflerent. Instead of regard- 
ing the incident as a lesson in loyalty to Malcolmson 
it said : 

" Act of Rebellion in Connaught. Civil War 
Breaks Out.” 

” In the broad light of day,” said Mrs. Asdier. 
“At noon. Without an attempt at concealment. 
Now, now at last, Ireland has asserted hersdf, has 
shown that the id^lism of the artist is a match 
for the sordid materialism of the worshippers of 
efficiency.” , 

I looked round for Gorman. I wanted to see how 
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he iTO,s takii^ the news. He was on the platform, 
talking seriously, I fear sternly, to Tim, no doubt 
about his clothes. Ascher was standing near them ; 
but was not, I thim*, listening to Gorman. He had 
the air of patient politeness which is common with 
him on pleasure parties and excursions of all 
kinds. 

" I can’t help hoping,” I said, “ that they haven’t 
got any ammunition. It sounds an unkind thing 
to say, but — I’m not much of a patriot, I know, but 
I’ve just enough love of country in me to dislike the 
idea of Irishmen shooting each other.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Ascher, “ there would be no 
risk of that if — ^if men like you — the natural leaders 
— ^would place yourselves at the head of the people. 
Think — ^think — 5—” 

I did think. The more I thought the less in- 
clined I felt to agree with Mrs. Ascher. It seemed 
to me that if I took to paralysing coastguards and 
reducing -policemen to helplessness there would be 
considerably more risk of shooting than if I stayed 
quietly in London. The proper leaders of the people 
— ^proper though perhaps not natural — are the poli- 
ticians. The only risk of real trouble in Ireland 
rose from the fact that men like Malcolmson — 
natural leaders — ^had done what Mrs. Ascher wanted 
me to do, put themselves at the,head of the people. 
If they had been content to leave the question of 
Home Rule to the politicians, it couldhhave been 
settled quietly. Gorman, for instance, ms an in- 
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stinct for stopping in time. Malcolms(Hi and men 
like him confuse games with real affairs. 1 might 
turn out to be just as bad as Malcolmson if I took 
to placing myself at the head of the people. Besides, 

I do not like the people. 

Gorman came in Math Miss Gibson, and I was intro- 
duced to her. She seemed a nice, quiet little girl, 
and smiled rather shyly as we shook hands. She 
sat down beside Mrs. Ascher and refused the cigar- 
ette which was offered her. She did not in the 
least correspond to my idea of what a leading lady 
in a popular play should be. However. I had not 
much opportunity just then of forming an opinion 
of her. Gorman, having settled the two ladies, 
took Ascher and me to the far end of the carriage. 
The train started. , 

" That’s a damned silly performance,” said Gor- 
man, " landing those guns in Galway.” 

“ I should have thought,” I said, " that you’d 
have beem pleased. You were talking to me the 
other day about the necessity for pulling off some 
coup of a striking and theatrical kind by way of 
diverting the sympathy of the English people from 
Ulster.” 

" But this,” said Gorman. " is a totally different 
ihing. I happen to know what I’m talking about. 
The fdlows who’vV got these guns are wild, irre- 
spon^ble, unpractical fools. They’ve been giving 
us trouble ^br years, far more trouble than all the 
Unionist ^rty put together. They don’t under- 
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stand politics in the least. They've no sense. They’re 
like — like — ” he looked round for some compari- 
son. ** In some ways they’re rather like Tim.” 

*' DreamCTs," I said. 

'* Exactly," said Gorman. *' They ought to be 
writing poetry." 

" Lofty souls,” I said, “ idealists. Just exactly 
what Mrs. Ascher thinks you are.” 

" Take the case of Tim,” said Gorman. " You’ll 
hardly believe it, but — ^just look at his clothes, will 
you ? ” 

Tim was standing by himself in the middle of the 
carriage. He looked forlorn. He was too shy, 
1 imagine, to sit down beside Mrs. Ascher or Miss 
Gibson, and too much afraid of his brother to join 
our group. We had every opportunity of studying 
his clothes. 

" And I told him to buy a new suit,” said Gorman. 

” That,” I said, " is just the kind of man that 
Mrs. Ascher believes iit. She was saying to me a 
few minutes ago that there is nothing more sordid 
and detestable than the worship of efficiency in 
practical matters.” 

The mention of Mrs. Ascher’s name recalled Gor- 
man to a sense of his duties as a host. The two 
ladies were not getting oil very well together. I 
imagine that Mrs. Ascher was too much excited by 
her Irish news to care for talking about the Naval 
Review we were going to*9ee, and tha^yas a topic 
which would inevitably suggest itself to Wks Gibson. 
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Miss Gibstm. though anxious to be polite, was not 
likely to know or care anything about Irdand. 
Gorman left us and joined them. 

" Well," I said to Ascher, “ what do you think 
of this performance in Galway ? ” 

" Have you read the newspapers ? ” he said. 

" The headlines," I replied. " I couldn’t very 
well help reading them.” ^ 

Ascher stepped across the carriage and picked up 
one of the papers from the floor. It was the one 
which declared that civil war had broken out in 
Ireland. 

" I wish,” he said, “ that I knew exactly the 
measure of my nephew’s intelligence.” 

“ Captain Von Richter ? ” I said. 

“ Yes. He may — ^almost anything is possible 
with a man like him. He may believe that.” 

Ascher pointed to the words “ Civil War.” 

" I don’t think you need worry about that,” I 
said. “ Whatever MalcoImSbn and his lot may do, 
those fdlows in Galway won’t fight. Gorman and 
the priests will stop them. You can always count 
on the politicians and the priests. They’ll prevent 
anything really serious. The Connaught Celt will 
never start £l civil war ; at least not unless he gives 
up his religion and takes to hanging Members of 
Parliament. He’s a. splendid fighting man — ^none 
better — ^but he won’t run the risk of losing lus soul 
for the sak^f a battle. He must be told he ought 
to fight by someone whose authority he recognises. 
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That’s where we’re saie. All the authmties are 
against violence.” 

" I have no doubt you are right,” said Ascher. 
“ No civil war will v>e started in the way these papers 
suggest. I am not anxious about that. It is im- 
possible. But I am anxious lest it should be believed 
possible by men who do not understand. My 
nephew, for instance. He wdll not know what you 
know. He may bdieve — ^and those over him in 
Berlin — th^ will not understand. They may think 
that the men in Ireland who have got the guns wrill 
use them. They may even have had something to 
do with supplying the guns. That is where the 
danger lies. A miscalculation — ^not in Ireland — 
but elsewhere.” 

I did not lik^ to ask whether Mrs. Ascher’s enthu- 
siasm for the cause of Ireland had led her to finance 
the Galway gun-running. Nor did I care to ques- 
tion Ascher about his suggestion that Von Richter 
had something to do with bu3dng and shipping that 
cargo or the other one which was landed at Lame. 
Ascher seemed disinclined to discuss the matter 
further. We joined Gorman and the two ladies at 
the far end of the carriage, picking up Tim on our 
way. 

Gorman was sitting beside Miss Gibson. He was 
leaning forward, pointing with,butstretched hand to 
the country through which the train was passing. 

” This is the playground of Englh^d,” he said. 
” Here &e rich and idle build thems^ves beauti- 
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ful houses, plant delightful gardens, live surrounded 
by a parasitic class, servants, ministers to luxury ; 
try to shut out, succeed to a great extent in shutting 
out, all sense and memory of real things, of that 
England where the world's work is done, the Eng- 
land which lies in the smoky hinterland ” — he waved 
his hand with a comprehensive gesture towards the 
north — “ far from all the prettiness of glcoified 
villadom." 

” I do think," said Miss Gibson, " that Surrey 
and Hampshire are sweetly pretty.” 

Miss Gibson may be regarded, I suppose, as one 
of England's toys. It was only natural that she 
should appreciate the playground. It was, so she 
thought, a district very well suited to the enjoyment 
of life. She told us how she had driv^, in the motor 
of a wealthy member of Parliament, through the 
New Forest. From time to time she had spent 
week-ends at various well-appointed villas in difierent 
parts of the South of Ei^landt and, as a nice-minded 
young woman should, had enjoyed these holidays 
of hfflrs. She frankly preferred the playground to 
that other, more " real ” England which Gorman 
contrasted with it, the England of the Mi dlands , 
vdiere the toilers dwelt, in an atmosphere thick with 
smuts. 

Mrs. Ascher, of coilrse, took quite a different view. 
It filled her with sadness to think that a small number 
of people ^odld play amid beautiful surroundings 
while a gr^t numl^ — she dwdt particularly on 
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the case of wcnnen who made chains — ^onld live 
hard lives in hideous places. Mrs. Ascher is mcnre 
emotional than intellectual. The necessity for con- 
sistency in a philosophy of life troubles her very little. 
As a devout worshipper of art she ought to have 
realised that her goddess can only be fitly honoured 
by people wealthy enough to buy leisure, that the 
toiling millions want bread much more than they 
want beauty. I have no quarrel with the descrip- 
tion of the life of Birmingham as more “ real ” — 
both Gorman and Mrs. Ascher kept using the word 
— ^than the life of the Isle of Wight. Nor should I 
want to argue with anyone who said that beauty 
and art are the only true realities, and that the 
struggle of the manufacturing classes for wealth is 
a striving after wind. But I felt slightly irritated 
with Mrs. Ascher for not seeing that she cannot have 
it both ways. 

Gorman, of course, was simply trying to be agree- 
able. I pointed out->-when I succeeded in seizing 
a place in the conversation — ^that if Gorman’s 
theory were applied to Irdiand, Belfast would come 
out as a reality, while Cork, Limerick, and other 
places like them would be as despicable as Dorset- 
^ire. 

" Wicklow,” I said, “ is the playground of Ire- 
land, and it returns nothing hv^ Nationalist members 
to Parliament. You ought not to go back on your 
own side, Gcnman.” , 

Mrs. Ascho: shuddered at the mention of ^dfast. 
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and would not admit that it could be as ** real *’ s.s 
Manchester or Leeds. 

Miss Gibson broke in with a reminiscence of her 
own. She told us that she had been in Bdfast once 
with a touring company, and thought it was duller 
on Sunday than any other city in the British Isles. 

Gorman, after winking at me, appealed to Ascher 
on the subject of Belfast’s prosperity. In his opinion 
the apparent wealth of that city is built up on an 
insecure foundation of credit, ihere is no solidity 
about it. The farmers of the south and west of 
Irdand, on the other hand, have real wealth, actual 
savings, stored up in the Post Office Banks, or placed 
on deposit in other banks, or hoarded in stockings. 

Ascher was most unwilling to join in the discus- 
sion. He noticed, as I did, that Miss Gibson’s 
attention was wandering. In the end, goaded by 
Gorman, he said that someone ought to teach the 
Irish fanners to invest their savings in high class 
international stocks and bonds. He added that 
£i notes kept in drawers and desks are not wealth 
but merely frozen potentialities of credit. 

After that conversation, as might be expected, 
became impossible for some time, although Ascher 
apologized humbly. 

Gorman restored us to cheerfulness by opening a 
parcel and handing round two enormous boxes of 
chocolates. One box was settled on the seat between 
Miss Gibson /and Tim. They ate with healthy 
appetites and obvious ddight. When we reached 
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Southampton that box was nearly onpty, and ndther 
of them seemed any the worse. The other box lay 
on Mrs. Ascher’s knee. She and I and Gorman did 
our best, but we did not get through the top layer. 
Ascher only took one small chocolate and, when he 
thought no one was looking, dropped it out of the 
window. 

The motor yacht which Gorman had hired for us 
turned out to be a swift and wdl-foimd ship with a 
small cabin and possibilities of comfort in a large 
cockpit aft. We sped down Southampton Water, 
one of a whole fleet of pleasure vessds large and 
small. A racing cutter stooped under the pressure 
of a fresh westerly breeze, to leeward of us. We 
slipped close past a little brown-sailed yawl, steered 
by a man in M^hite flannels. Two laughing girls 
in bright red caps sat on the coach-roof cabin top. 
An arrogant white steam yacht, flying the ensign of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, sliced her silent way 
through the water behind us. Shabby boats with 
stained, discoloured sails and chipped paint bore 
large parties seaward. The stiff front of Netley 
Hospital shone white in the sun. The conical buoy 
at the entrance of Hamley River bent its head shore- 
wards as the strong tide swept past it. From the low 
point beneath Calshot Castle a flying-machine rose 
suddenly, circled round in a wide sweep, and then 
sped swiftly eastwards towards Spithead. In the 
roads ofi Cowes we could, discern nu&y yachts at 
anchm:. One of the Hambu^-American Liners 
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crept cautiously up the Solent. A belated cruiser, 
four-fuimelled, black and grim, on her way to join 
the Fleet, followed the huge German steamer. The 
waters of the Solent tumbled in irr^ular white- 
topped waves, tide and wind opposed to each other, 
struggling for mastery. 

Gorman hauled luncheon baskets from the cabin. 
He set Tim and me to open them. The look of a 
ham which Tim thoughtlessly asked her to hol^ 
while he unpacked the dish belonging to it, finished 
Mrs. Ascher. Our boat was rolling quite appre- 
ciably. She retired to the cabin. Even the glass 
of champagne with which Gorman hurriedly 
provided her failed to enable her to eat. Miss 
Gibson fortunately was unaffected. She ate every- 
thing that was offered to her, and ,in the course of 
the afternoon finished Mrs. Ascher’s box of choco- 
lates. 

Before we stopped eatii^ we caught our first sight 
of the Fleet. The ships lay in three long, straight 
lines off Spithead; battleships, cruisers, lean de- 
stroyers, submarines. A hydroplane raced past us, 
flirxging showers of spray and foam high on each ade 
of her. Two naval aeroplanes, their canoe-shaped 
floats plainly visible, hovered and circled overhead. 
Pleasure-boats were everywhere, moving in and out 
among the motidnless ironclads. A handsome 
barque-rigged vessd, some very rich man’s summ^ 
home, came ^owly towards us, ho: sails furled, using 
auxiliary steam power. 
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We swiftly approached the Fleet. Already the 
vast bulk of the battleships oppressed our spirits. 
We looked up from the cockpit of our dancing 
pleasure-boat and saw the huge, misshapen iron 
monsters towering over us, minatory, twrible. We 
swept in and out, across the sharp bows, under the 
gloomy stems of the ships of the first line. Ascher 
gazed at them. His eyes were full of sorrow — 
sorrow and a patient resignation. 

" Your protection,” I said. " Because those 
ships are there, because they are black and strong, 
stronger than any other ships, because men every- 
where are afraid of them, because this navy of Eng- 
land’s is great, your net of commerce and credit can 
trawl across the world and gather wealth.” 

'* Protection,”, said Ascher. " Protection and 
menace. This navy is only one of the world’s 
guarantees of peace, of peace guaranteed by fear. 
It is there as you say, and the German army is 
there ; that men may fear them and peace be thus 
made sure. But can peace be secured through fear ? 
Will not these navies and armies some day fulfil the 
end of their being, rend all our nets as they rush 
across the seas and desolate the lands ? They are 
more menace than protection.” 

Gorman was standing with his back to us. His 
dbows were resting on the slide’of the roof above 
the steps which led to the cabin. Qis chin was 
<Hi his hands and he was staring at the ships. Sud- 
denly he turned. 
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" The world’s great delusion,'’ he said. “ Hyp- 
notized by the governing classes, the workers are 
ever3where bearing intolerable burdens in order to 
provide statesmen and kings with these dangwous 
toys. Men toil, and the fruits of their toil are taken 
from them to be squandered on vast engines whose 
sole use is to destroy utterly in one awful moment 
what we have spent the painful effort of ages in 
building up.” 

He swept his hand out toward? the great ship 
under whose shadow we were passing. 

" Was there ever plainer proof,” he said, “ that 
men are mad ? ” 

Miss Gibson sat beside me. While Ascher spoke 
and while Gorman spoke, she held my glasses in her 
hand and watched the ships through them. She 
neither heard nor heeded the things they said. At 
last she laid the glasses on my knee and began to 
recite Kipling’s “ Recessional.” She spoke low at 
first. Gradually her voice grew stronger, and a note 
of passion, tense and restrained, came into it. She 
ia more than a charming woman. She has a great 
actress’s capacity for emotion. 

We moved through waters consecrate, and she 
expressed for us the spirit which hovered over them. 
Here English guns rakeS the ships of Spain. Here, 
staggtting homewards, shot-riddled, came the frigates 
and privatefTs of later centuries, their shattered 
prizes under their lee. Through these wators men 
have sailed away to fight and conquer and rule in 
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India and in many distant lands. Back throt^ 
these waters some of them have come again, genera- 
tion after generation of them, their duty done, thdr 
adventuring over, asking no more than to lay their 
bones at last in quiet churchyards, under the shadow 
of the Cross, near the grey walls of some English 
church. 

Miss Gibson’s voice, resonant, passionate, devout, 
lingered on the last syllables of the poem. 

“ The imperial idea,” I said. “ After all, Gorman, 
it has its greatness.” 

Then Tim spoke, shyly, eagerly. 

“ I wonder,” he said, “ if they would let us go on 
board one of the submarines. I should like to see 
— oh, there are a lot of things I shotild like to see in 
any of those ships. They must be nearly perfect, 
I mean mechanically. The steering gear, for in- 
stance ” 

His voice trailed off into silence. 

" What a pity,” said Miss Gibson, " that the 
King can’t be here. I suppose now there’ll be 
no royal salutes fired, and we shan’t see his 
yacht.” 

“ All Mr. Gorman’s fault,” I said. “ If he had 
not ragged on the way he has about Home Rule, the 
King would be here with th6 rest of us. As it is, he 
has to stay in London while politicians abuse each 
other in Buckingham Palace.” 

“ That conference,” said Gorman, “ is an uncon- 
stitutional manoeuvre of the Tory party.” 
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" What’s it all about ? ” said Miss Gibson. 

" The dispute at present,” I said, " centres around 
two parishes in County Tyrone, and because of them 
a public holiday is being spoiled. All Mr. Gorman’s 
fault.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


I T must have been the novelty of the thing which 
brought people flocking to the hall I hired for 
the exhibition of Tim Gorman’s new cine- 
matograph. I was aware, in a vague way, that my 
invitations had been very generally accepted ; but 
I made no list of my expected guests, and I did not 
for a moment suppose that half the people who said 
they were coming would actually aitive. I have 
some experience of social life, and I have always 
found that it is far easier to accept invitations than 
to invent plausible excuses for refusing them. I 
do not consider that I am in any way bound by my 
acceptance in most cases. Dinners are exceptional. 
It is not fair to say that you will dine at a house 
unless you really mean fo do it. But the givers of 
miscellaneous entertainments, of dances, receptions, 
private concerts and such things are best dealt with 
by accepting their invitations and then consulting 
one’s own convenience. That is what I thought 
people were doing to me. 

I had no reason to expefit any other treatment. 
I was not offering food or wine> in large quantities 
or of fine kinds. I was not a prominent figure in 
London society. My party was of no importance 
from a political or financial point of view, and 1 
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could scarcely expect the scientific world to take 
a cinematograph seriously. Yet I found mysdf 
the host of a munber of very distinguished guests, 
many of whom I did not even know by sight. 

Three Cabinet Ministers arrived, looking, as men 
immersed in great affairs ought to look, slightly 
absent-minded and rather surprised to find them- 
selves where they were. They were Cabinet 
Ministers of a minor kind, not men in the first 
flight. I owed their presence to Gorman’s exer- 
tions in the House of Commons. He told me that 
he intended to interest the Government in Tim’s 
invention on the ground that it promised an oppor- 
tunity of popularizing and improving national 
education. I had a seat kept for Ascher beside 
the Cabinet Ministers. I did not suppose that he 
would particularly want to talk to 'them, but 1 was 
sure that they would like to spend the evening in 
the company of one of our greatest financiers. 

No less than five members of the Royal Society 
came, bringing their wives and a numerous flock of 
daughters. They were men of high scientific attain- 
ments. One of them was engaged in some experi- 
ments with pigs, experiments which were supposed 
to lead to important discoveries in the science of 
eugenics. I caimot even imagine why he came to 
see a cinematograph. Another of them had written 
a book to expound* a new theory of crystallization. 
I have nev»^ studied crystallization, but I believe 
it is a process by which particles of solid matter, 
temporarily separated by some liquid medium, 
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draw together and coalesce. My scientists and their 
families afforded a good example of the process. 
They arrived at different times, went at first to 
different parts of the hall, got mixed up with all 
sorts of other people, but long before the entertain- 
ment began they had drawn together and formed 
a solid block among my guests. 

Two Royal Academicians, one of them a well- 
known portrait painter, arrived a little late. They 
were men whom I knew pretty well and liked. 
They have urbane and pleasant manners, and are 
refreshingly free from affectations and fads. In my 
opinion they both paint very good pictures. I 
introduced them to Mrs. AscW ; but this, as I 
should have known if I had stopped to think, was 
a mistake. Mrs. Ascher regards the Royal Aca- 
demy as the home of an artistic Antichrist and 
Academicians as the deadliest foes of art. Not 
even the suave courtesy of my two friends saved 
them from the unpleasant experience of hearing the 
truth about themselve's. Mrs. Ascher was not, of 
course, bluntly rude to them, and did not speak 
with offensive directness. She poked the truth at 
them edgeways— the truth, that is, as she saw it. 

The Church did not support me very well. I 
distinctly remember inviting six bishops. Only one 
came, and he was Irish.* However, he wore silk 
stockings and a violet coat of'aggressively ecclesi- 
astical cut, so he looked quite as v^ll as if he had 
had a seat in the Hous^ of Lords. I introduced 
him to the eugenic pig-breeder, but they did not 
17 
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seem to hit it ofi together. After a few remarks, 
probably about the weather, they separated. The 
eugenist is rather a shaggy man to look at. That 
may have prejudiced the bishop against him. I 
imagine that most bishops feel shagginess to be 
embarrassing. 

Lady Kingscourt brought a large party, chiefly 
women in very splendid attire. There were, I 
think, eight of them altogether, and they had only 
one man with them, a subaltern in a Guards regi- 
ment. He slipped away almost at once, telling me 
as he passed out that he wanted to telephone to a 
friend and that he would be back in a few minutes. 
I do not think he came back at all. He probably 
went to his club. I do not know what was said to 
him the next day by the ladies he deserted. I 
thanked Lady Kingscourt for cofliing. I really 
think it was very good of her to come. She had 
fair warning that Gorman was going to make a 
speech, and she knew that all Gorman’s political 
friends, probably Gorman himself, regarded her as 
an abandoned woman who played fast and loose 
with the morals of military officers and undermined 
their naturally enthusiastic loyalty to Liberal 
Governments. By way of acknowledgment of my 
quite sincere thanks Lady Kingscourt squeezed my 
hand. 

" I always make a point,” she said, " of encour- 
aging any m(»5ement for the good of the masses. 
They are such deserving dear things, aren’t they ? ” 

It is impossible to guess at what Lady Kingscourt 
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thought we were doing ; but her heart was warm 
and kind. If ever class hatred comes to play an 
important part in English life it will not be the 
fault of the aristocracy. I doubt whether any 
labourer would sacrifice his evening’s leisure to 
encourage a movement for the good of Lady Kings- 
court. Nor would the kindliest Socialist speak of 
women of the upper classes as “ deserving dear 
things.” The nicest term used by progressive 
people to describe these ladies is ” parasites,” and 
they often, as we had just been learning, call them 
worse names than that. 

Lady Kingscourt and her party represented the 
highest layer of fashionable life. I had, besides her, 
a large number of women of slightly dimmer glory, 
who were yet quite as finely dressed as Lady Kings- 
court, and were, I am sure, equally eager for the 
good of the masses. My hall, not a very large one, 
was well filled before nine o’clock. I had every reason 
to congratulate myself, on the success of my party, 
so far. It remained to be seen whether Gorman 
would make a good speech and whether Tim’s 
ghosts would exhibit themselves satisfactorily. 
Between the speech and the ghosts my guests would 
have an opportunity of drinking tea and champagne 
cup handed round by twelve nice-looking girls 
wearing black and white dresses, hired out to me 
(both the girls and the dresses) for the evening by 
the firm which had undertaken fb manage the 
refreshments. 

According to my time-table, Gorman ought to 
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have b^gun his speech at nine o’clock. Instead of 
doing so he came to me and whispered that he 
would give late-comers ten minutes law. 

“ Nothing more unpleasant for an audience,” he 
said, ” than having their toes trodden on by people 
who come in late, just as they are beginning to get 
interested in what is going on.” 

Nothing, I imagine, is more unpleasant for a 
speaker than to have his audience looking round to 
see who the new-comers are just a? he is beginning 
to warm to his subject. I gathered from his 
anxiety about the audience that Gorman intended 
to make a great effort. 1 looked forward to his 
speech. Gorman, at his best, is really a very fine 
speaker. 

At ten minutes past nine Gorman mounted the 
platform, the narrow strip of platform left for him 
in front of the pits occupied by Tim’s apparatus. 
The clatter of general conversation ceased, and the 
Cabinet Ministers, sitting in the front row with 
Ascher, clapped their hands. The rest of the 
audience, realising that applause was desirable, 
also clapped their hands. Gorman bowed and 
smiled. 

Then my elbow was jerked sharply. I looked 
round and saw Jack Heneage. Jack is a nice boy, 
the son of an old friend of mine. I have known 
him ever since he first went to school. About six 
months ago hia- father and I between us secured a 
very nice appointment for*the boy, a sort of private 
secretaryship or something of that sort. I under- 
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stood at the time that Jack’s business was to run 
messages for an important man’s wife ; and that the 
appointment would lead on to something good in 
the political world. I was surprised to see him 
standing beside me, for I had not asked him to my 
party, and he was not wearing evening clothes. 
Jack would never go anywhere, willingly, unless he 
were properly dressed. 

“ Sit down,” I said, “ and don’t talk. Mr. 
Gorman is just going to make a speech.” 

" Is Ascher here ? ” said Jack. 

“ He is ; in the front row.” 

“ Thank God. I’ve been chasing him all over 
London. Office, club, private house, tearing round 
in a taxi for hours. My chief wants him.” 

" Your chief can’t get him now,” I said. “ Not 
for half an hJur, perhaps three-quarters; Gorman 
isn’t likely to stop under three-quarters. Till he 
does you can’t get Ascher.” 

“ I must,” said Jack. " 1 simply must. It’s — 
it’s frightfully important.” 

Gorman began his speech. I did not hear what 
he said, because I was trying to restrain Jack 
Heneage, but the audience laughed, so I suppose 
he began with a joke. Jack shook off my hold on 
his arm and walked right up to the front of the hall, 
1 saw Gorman scowling •at him, but Jack did not 
seem to mind that in the learit. He handed a note 
to Ascher. Gorman said something about the very 
distinguished audience before him, a remark plainly 
intended to fill in the time while Jack and Ascher 
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were finishing their business. Ascher read the note, 
rose from his seat and came towards me. Every- 
body looked at him and at Jack, who was following 
him. Gorman repeated what he had said about 
the distinguished audience. 

" I find,” Ascher said to me, “ that I am obliged 
to leave you. I am very sorry.” 

" I have a taxi outside,” said Jack, pushing 
Ascher towards the door. 

Ascher lingered, looking at me wistfully. 

" I may not be able to return,” ne said. “ If I 
cannot, will you bring my wife home ? The car 
will be here and can drive you back to your rooms 
afterwards.” 

I was a little surprised at the request. Mrs. 
Ascher is, I should think, pretty well able to take 
care of herself. < 

" I think we ought to start, sir,” said Jack 
Heneage, taking Ascher by the arm. 

“ Perhaps,” said Ascher to me, " if you are kind 
enough to see my wife home you will wait in my 
house till I get back. I may have something to 
say to you. It is possible that I shall reach the 
house before you do, but I may be late. I do not 
know. Will you wait for me ? ” 

" Won’t you come on, sir ? ” said Jack. 

I noticed, then, that Jack was excited and ner- 
vous. I do not evq; remember having seen him 
excited or nervous before, not even when he went 
in second wicket down in^the Eton and Harrow 
match with seventy runs to make and an hour left 
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to play. I held Ascher’s coat for him and watched 
them get into the taxi togeth». 

When I got back to the hall Gorman was well 
into his speech and had captured the attention of 
his audiejice. I was able to pick up the thread of 
what he was saying almost at once. He was dis- 
coursing on the arts of peace, contrasting them with 
the arts of war. In past ages, so Gorman said, the 
human intellect had occupied itself mainly in de- 
vising means for destroying life and had been in- 
different to the task of preserving it. Gunpowder 
was invented long before the anti-toxin for diph- 
theria was discovered. Steel was used for swords 
ages before anyone thought of making it into motor- 
cars. These were Gorman’s illustrations. I should 
not have thought that motor-cars actually preserve 
life ; but Gorman is a good orator and a master in 
the art of concealing the weak points in his argu- 
ments. His hearers were quite ready to ignore the 
mortality statistics of our new motor traffic. The 
pig-breeding scientist ’led a round of applause. 

Gorman developed his theme. The intellect of 
the modern world, he said, was not only occupied 
with the problems of preserving life, but was bent 
on making life more convenient and happier, especi- 
ally the life of the toiling masses of our people. 
The mediaeval world built cathedrals, fine castles, 
Doge’s palaces and such things. We have supplied 
mankind with penny postage stamps. Which, 
Gorman asked, is the greater achievement : to house 
a Doge or two in a building too big for them, or to 
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enable countless mothers — sorrowing and lonely 
women — ^to communicate by letter with the children 
who had left the maternal home ? 

After dwelling for some time on the conveniences 
Gorman passed on to speak of the pleasures of 
modem life. He said that pleasures were more 
important than work, because without pleasures 
no work could be really well done. When he 
reached that point I began to see how he meant to 
work up to the cinematograph and Tim’s invention. 
I tried to get a glimpse of Mrs. Ascher’s face. I 
wanted to find out how she was taking this glorifi- 
cation of Tim’s blasphemy against art. Unfor- 
tunately I could only see the back of her head. I 
moved along the side of the hall as much as I dared 
in the hope of getting a sight of her face from some 
angle. I failed. To this day 1 do not' know whether 
Mrs. Ascher admired Gorman's art as an orator 
enough to make her forgive the vile purpose for 
which it was used. 

When I began to listen to the speech again Gorman 
had reached his peroration. 

The arts of war, he said, were the natural fruits 
of the human intellect in a society organised on an 
aristocratic basis. The development of the arts of 
peace and pleasure followed the birth of democracy. 
Tyrants and robber barons In old days loved to fight 
and lived to kill. Tile common, kindly men and 
women of our time, the now at length sovereign 
people, lived to love and ^desire peace above all 
things. 
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“ The spirit of democracy,” said Gorman, *' is 
moving through the world. It’s coming is like the 
coming of the spring, gentle, kindly, gradual. We 
see it not, but in the fields and hedgerows of the 
world past which it moves we see the green buds 
bursting into leaf, the myriad-tinted flowers open- 
ing their petals to the sunlight. We see the lives of 
humble men made glad, and our hearts are estab- 
lished with strong faith ; faith in the spirit whose 
beneficence we recognize, the spirit which at last is 
guiding the whole wide world into the way of peace.” 

I gathered from these concluding remarks that 
all danger of war had passed from the horizon of 
humanity since the Liberal Government muzzled 
the House of Lords. 

Gorman did not mention this great feat in plain 
words. He suggested it in such a way that the 
Cabinet Ministers in front of him understood what 
he meant, while Lady Kingscourt and her friends 
thought he was referring to a revolution in China 
or Portugal or the establishment of some kind of 
representative government in Thibet. Thus every- 
one was pleased and Gorman climbed down from the 
platform amid a bmst of applause. 

lady Kingscourt clapped her pretty hands as 
loudly as anyone. Her husband is a territorial 
magnate. Her brothers afe soldiers. But she is 
prepared to welcome democracy and universal peace 
as warmly as any of us. Perhaps what attracted 
her in Gorman’s programme was the prospect of a 
great increase in the pleasmres of life. 
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We drank tea, ate sandwiches, cheered our hearts 
with champagne cup, chattered loudly, and, the men 
of the party, stretched our l^s, for half an hour. 
Then we settled down again to gape at Tim’s mov- 
ing figures. The new mirrors were well worth the 
money I spent on them. The thing worked better, 
far better than when I saw it in the barn. I think 
the audience was greatly pleased. Everybody said 
so to me when the time came for escape from the 
hall. 

Mrs. Ascher and I drove back to Hampstead 
together. I told her how Ascher had left the hall 
and that it might be late before he got home. She 
sat silent beside me, and I thought that she was 
wondering what had happened to her husband. 
Just before we reached the house she spoke, and I 
discovered that she had all the titne been thinking 
of something else, not Ascher’s absence. 

" I was wrong," she said, " in condemning the 
cinematograph and this new invention. It is — at 
present it is vile beyond words, vile as I thought it ; 
but I see now that there are possibilities.” 

" May I tell Tim that ? ” I said. It would 
cheer him greatly. The poor boy has never really 
got over what you said to him in New York, about 
blasphemy, you know." 

" You may tdl him, "‘said Mrs. Ascher, " that his 
invention is capable of being used for the ends of 
art ; that he feas created a mechanical body ; that 
we, the artists, must breathe into it the breath of 
life.” 
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We reached the house. 

" I am coming in, if I may,” I said. " Mr. 
Ascher asked me to see him to-night if possible. I 
promised to wait fo’- him even if he does not get 
home tUl very late.” 

“ I shall not sit up with you,” said Mrs. Ascher. 
“ I want to be alone to think. I want to discover 
the way in which art is to take possession of me- 
chanics, how it is to inspire all new discoveries, to 
raise them from the level of material things up and 
up to the mountain-tops of beautiful emotion.” 

"I shall tell Tim that,” I said. “He’ll be 
awfully pleased.” 

Mrs. Ascher held my hand, bidding me ap im- 
pressive good-night. 

“ There is a spirit,” she said, " which moves 
among the multitudinous blind gropings of humanity^ 
It moves all unseen and unknown by men, guiding 
their pitiful endeavours to the Great End. That 
End is Beauty. That spirit is Art. To recognise it 
is Faith.” * 

The Irish bishop who attended my party is a 
Liberal and highly educated Churchman. He once 
told me about a Spirit which moves very much as 
Mrs. Ascher’s does. Its aim was goodness, and the 
bishop called it God. His definition of faith was, 
except for the different object, precisely Mrs. 
Ascher’s. 

Gorman propounds a somewhat ^similar phil- 
osophy of life, and occasionally talks about faith in 
the same rapt way. I do not suppose that he 
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actually holds the faith he preaches, certainly not 
as Mrs. Ascher and the bishop hold theirs. No 
Irishman is, or ever can be, a Liberal after the 
English fashion ; but Gorman does talk about the 
spirit of democracy and says he looks forward to 
its guiding Humanity to a great end, universal 
peace. 

I made my way into Ascher's study, wondering 
how long I should have to wait for him. 

I wondered where he was and what he was doing. 
Who sent Jack Heneage to search for Ascher ? I 
could not remember whose private secretary Jack 
was. Mrs. Ascher was thinking of art and beauty, 
the bishop, no doubt, about God and goodness. 
Gorman was turning over in his mind nice new 
phrases about democracy and peace. What was 
Ascher doing ? '' 



CHAPTER XVII 


ASCHER'S servant followed me into the 
/\ study. He placed a little table beside the 
1 . V chair on which I sat. He set a decanter 
of whisky, a syphon of soda-water and a box of 
cigars at my elbow. He brought a reading-lamp 
and put it behind me, switching on the electric 
current so that the light fell brightly over my 
shoulder. He turned off the other lights in the 
room. He asked me if there were anything else he 
could do for me. • Then he left me. 

A clock, somewhere behind me, chimed. It was 
a quarter to twelve. 1 poured out some whisky 
and lit a cigar. 1 sat wondering what Ascher was 
doing. The clock chimdd again and then it struck. 
It was twelve o’clock. It was a clock with a singu- 
larly mellow gong. The sounds it made were soft 
and unaggressive. There was no rude challenge in 
its assertion that time was passing on, but the very 
gentleness of its warnings, a gentleness deeply tinged 
with melancholy, infected me with a strange rest- 
lessness. When for the third,* time its chiming 
broke the heavy silence of the room, 1 rose from my 
chair. The gloom which ^unrounded the circle of 
light in which I sat weighed on my spirits. I 
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touched a switch and set the lights above the 
fireplace shining. 

Over the mantelpiece hung a picture, a landscape 
painting. A flock of sheep wandered through a 
misty valley. There were great moimtains in the 
background, their slopes and tops dimly discer- 
nible through a haze. The haze and the mist wreaths 
would certainly soon clear away, dispersed by a 
rising sun. The whole scene would be stripped of 
its mystery. The mountain sides, the valley stream 
and the grazing sheep would be seen clear and bare 
in the merciless light of a summer morning. The 
painter had chosen the moment while the mystery 
of dawn endured. 1 felt thatjie feared the passing 
of it, that he shrank from the inevitable coming of 
the hour when everything would be clear and all 
the outlines sharp, when the searching sun would 
tear away the compassionate coverings, when 
nature would appear less beautiful than his heart 
hoped it was. It was with this picture, with this 
and one other that Ascher chose to live. 

I moved round the room, turning on yet other 
lights. Over Ascher’s writing-desk hung a full- 
length portrait of a woman, of Mrs. Ascher, but 
painted many years ago. I have no idea who the 
artist was, but he had seen his sitter in no common 
way. The girl, she was no more than a girl when 
the picture was painted, stood facing me from the 
canvas. She ivas dressed in a long, trailing, pale 
green robe. Her hands were folded in front of her. 
Her head was a little thrown back, so that her neck 
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was visible. Her skin, even then in the early days 
of her womanhood, was almost colourless. The red 
colour of her hair saved the picture from deathly 
coldness, contrasting oharply with the mass of pale 
green drapery and the pallid skin. I have never 
thought of Mrs. Ascher as a beautiful woman or 
one who at any time of her life could have been 
beautiful. But the artist, whoever he was, had 
seen in her a singular alluring charm. I cannot 
imagine that I could ever have been affected by her 
even if 1 had seen her as the artist did, as no doubt 
Ascher did. 1 like normal people and common 
things. I should have been afraid of the woman in 
the picture. I am in no way like Keats’ Knight-at- 
Arms. I should simply have run away from the 
" Belle Dame sans merci,” and no amount of faery 
songs or manna dSw would have enabled her to have 
me in thrall. But I could understand how Ascher, 
who evidently has a taste for that kind of thing, 
might have been fascinated by the morbid beauty 
of the girl in the picture:’ I could understand how 
the fascination might become an enduring thing ; 
a great love ; how Ascher would still be drawn to 
the woman long after the elfishness of girlhood 
passed away. The soul would still remain gleaming 
put of those narrow eyes. 

The clock chimed close ‘beside me. It was a 
quarter to one. I sat down agaisf, poured out more 
whisky and lit a fresh cigar. I left all the lights in 
the room shining. I was determined to drag myself 
back to the commonplace and to cheerfulness. 
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I took a book from the table beside me. It was 
evidently a book which Ascher had been reading. 
A thin ivory blade lay between the pages, marking 
the place he had reached. The book was a pro- 
phetic forecast of the State of the future, a record 
of one of those dreams of better, calmer times, 
which haunt the spirits of brave and good men, to 
which cowards turn when they are made faint by 
the contemplation of present evil things. I read a 
page or two in one part of the bo- k and a page or 
two in another. I read in one place a whole 
chapter. I discerned in the author an underlying 
faith in the natural goodness of man. He believed, 
his whole argument was based on the belief that all 
men, but especially common men, the manual 
workers, would gladly turn away from greed and 
lust and envy, would live in beauty and peace, 
naturally, without effort, if only they were set free 
from the pressure of want and the threat of hunger. 
The evil which troubles us, so this dreamer seemed 
to hold, is not in ourselves or of our nature. It is 
the result of the conditions in which we live, condi- 
tions created by our mistakes, not by our vices. I 
wondered if Ascher, with his wide knowledge of the 
world, believed in such a creed or even cherished a 
hope that it might be true. Do men, in fact, be- 
come saints straightway when their bellies are full ?* 

It is strange hpw childish memories awaken in 
us suddenly. „ As I laid down Ascher’s book there 
came to me a pictmre Qf a scene in my old home. 
We were at prayers in the dining-room. My father 
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sat at a little table with a great heavy Bible before 
him. Ranged along the wall in front of him was 
the long line of servants, the butler a little, apart 
from the others as befitted the chief of the staff. 
My governess and I sat together in a comer near 
the fire. My father read, in a flat, unemotional 
voice, words which he absolutely believed to be 
the words of God. “ Except a man be bom again 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 

Well, that is a different creed. To me it seems 
more consonant with the facts of life. Man as he 
is can neither enter into nor create a great society 
nor enjoy peace which comes of love. Hitherto the 
new birth of the Spirit, which bloweth where it 
listeth, has been for a few in every generation. 
The hour of rebirth for the mass of men still 
lingers. Will it* ever come, the time when all the 
young men see visions and all the old men dream 
dreams ? 

1 stirred uneasily in my chair and looked up. 1 
had not heard him enter* the room, but Ascher stood 
beside me. 

“ I am glad you are h^e,” he said. " I hoped 
you would be ; but I am very late.” 

" Yes,” I said. ” You are very late. It is long 
after midnight. Where have you been ? What 
have you been doing ? ” . 

Ascher sat down opposite tcj* me and for some 
time he did not speak. I made no attempt to press 
my questions. If Ascher .wanted to talk to me he 
would do so in his own time and in the way he chose. 

18 
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I supposed that he did want to talk to me. He had 
asked me to his house. He had bidden me wait 
for him. 

" I have no right,” said Ascher at last, “ to 
trouble you with my difficulties. 1 ought to think 
them out and fight them out for myself ; but it 
will be a help to me if I can put them into words 
and feel that you are listening to me.” 

He paused for so long that I felt I must make 
some reply to him, though I did not know what to 
say. 

" I don’t suppose I can be of any use to you,” I 
said, “ but if I can ” 

” Perhaps you can,” said Ascher. “ You can 
listen to me at least. Perhaps you can do more. 
It is a large call to make upon your friendship to 
treat you in this manner, but — I ajn in some ways a 
lonely man.” 

I have always, since the day I first met him, 
liked and respected Ascher. When he spoke about 
his loneliness I felt a sudden wave of pity for him. 
It seems a strange thing to say, but at that moment 
I had a strong affection for the man. 

” What I partly foresaw and greatly dreaded has 
come,” he said. ” I am certain now that war is 
inevitable, a great war, almost perhaps in the end 
quite world-wide.’” 

" And England ” I said, “ is England too ? ” 

” Almost inevitably.” 

" Germany ? ” I said. 

Ascher nodded. 
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I was throbbing with excitement. For the mo- 
ment I Mt nothing but a sense of exultation, 
strangely out of harmony with the grave melancholy 
with which Ascher spoke. I suppose the soldier 
instinct survives in me, an inheritance from genera- 
tions of my forefathers, all of whom have worn 
swords, many of whom have fought. We have 
done our part in building up the British Empire, we 
Irish gentlemen, fighting, as Virgil’s bees worked, our- 
selves in our own persons but not for our own gain. 
There is surely not one battlefield of all where the 
flag of England has flown on which we have not led 
men, willing to fall at the head of them. It seems 
strange now looking back on it that such an emotion 
should have been possible ; but at the moment I 
felt an overmastering sense of awful joy at Ascher’s 
news. * 

" I cannot tell you where I have been to-night,” 
said Ascher, " nor with whom I have been bilking. 
Still less must I repeat what I have heard, but this 
much I think I may say. I was sent for to give my 
advice on certain matters connected with finance, 
to express an opinion about what will happen, 
what dangers threaten in that world, my world, 
the world of money.” 

“ There’ll be an infernal flurry on the Stock Ex- 
change,” 1 said. “ Prices.will come tumbling down 
about men's ears. Fellows wM go smash in every 
direction.” 

“ Tha:e will be much more than tBat,” said Ascher. 
“ The declaration of war will not simply mean the 
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ruin of a few speculators here and there. You 
know enough about the modem system of credit to 
realise something of what we have to face. There 
will be a sudden paralysis of the nerves and muscles 
of the whole world-wide body of commercial and 
industrial life. The heart will stop beating for a 
short time — only for a short time, I hope — and no 
blood will go through the veins and arteries.” 

Ascher spoke very gravely. Yet, though I had 
spent months watching the workings of his machine, 
I could not at the moment share his mood. The 
war fever was in my blood. 

“ I should change my metaphor,” said Ascher. 
“ It is not a case of a body where the heart pumps 
blood into the arteries, but of springs which make 
brooks, brooks which flow into streams, which in 
their turn feed great rivers. Nofv those springs 
will be frozen. In a million places of which you 
and I do not even know the names credit will be 
frozen suddenly. There will be no water in the 
brooks and streams. The rivers will run dry.” 

Ascher had asked for my sympathy. I did my 
best to give it. 

" It’s a tremendous responsibility for you,” I 
said, ” and men like you. But you’ll pull through. 
The whole thing can’t collapse, simply can’t. It’s 
too big.” 

” Perhaps,” said Ascher, " perhaps. But it is 
not that side of the matter which I wish to speak 
to you about. You will forgive me if I say that you 
can hardly understand or appreciate it. What I 
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want to say to you is something more personal. 

I want ” — ^Ascher smiled wanly — " to talk about 
myself.” 

" You stand to lose heavily,” I said. ” I see 
that.” 

‘‘ I do not know,” said Ascher, " whether at the 
end of a week I shall own one single penny in the 
world. I may very well have lost everything. But 
if that were all I should not trouble much. Merely 
to lose money — but ” 

He stopped speaking and for a long while sat 
silent. The clock behind me chimed again. It 
was half-past two. 

“ 1 suppose,” said Ascher, ” that you have always 
thought of me as an Englishman ? ” 

“ To tell you^ the truth.” I said, " I’ve never 
thought whether you were an Englishman or not. I 
wasn’t interested. I suppose 1 took it for granted 
that you were English.” 

" I am a German,” s^id Ascher. " I was bom in 
Hamburg, of German parents. All my relations 
are Germans. I came over to England as a young 
man and went into business here. My business — 
I do not know why — is one to which Englishmen do 
not take readily. There are English bankers, of 
. course, but not very many^English financiers. Yet 
my particular kind of banking, international bank- 
ing, can best be carried on in England. That is 
why I am here, why my business is centred in 
London, though I myself* am not an Englishman. 
I am a German. Please understand that. My 
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brother is a general in the German Army, My 
sister’s sons are in the German Army and Navy. 
My blood ties are with the people from whom I 
came.” 

1 realised that Ascher was stating a case of con- 
science, was perhaps asking my advice. It seemed 
to me that there was only one thing which I could 
advise, only one possible course for Ascher to take. 
Whatever happened to his business or his private 
fortune he must be true to his own people. I was 
about to say this when Ascher raised his hand 
slightly and stopped me. 

" I want you to understand,” he said, ” my blood 
ties are with the people from whom I came ; but I 
am now wholly English in my sympathies. I see 
things from the English point of view, not from the 
German. I am sure that it will be a good thing for 
the world if England and her Allies win, a bad thing 
if Germany is victorious in the war before us. Yet 
the blood tie remains. Who was the 'Englishman 
who said, ‘ My country, may she always be right, 
but my country right or wrong ' ? It seems to me 
a mean thing to desert my country now, even 
although 1 have become a stranger to ha:. Is it 
not a kind of disloyalty to range myself with her 
enemies ? ” 

Again Ascher paused'. This time I was less 
ready to answer him*. 

“ I have also to consider this,” he went on, " and 
here I get to the very heart of my difficulty. I 
have lived most of my life here, and 1 have built 
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up my business on an English foundation. I have 
been able to build it up because I had ready-made 
for me that foundation of integrity which your 
English merchants have established by centuries 
of honest dealing. Without that — if the world had 
not believed that my business was English and 
therefore stable — I could not have built at all or 
should have built with much greater difficulty. My 
bank is English though I, who control it, am not. 
If I go back to my own people now, now when it 
seems treachery to desert them, the whole ma- 
chinery of the vast system of credit which I guide 
will cease to work, will break to fragments. Of 
my own loss I say nothing, indeed I think nothing. 
But what of the other men, thousands of them who 
are involved with me, whose affairs are inextricably 
mixed with mirfe, who have trusted not me but my 
bank, trusted it because it is an English institution ? 
And it is English. Have I the right to ruin them 
and to break up my bank, which belongs to yoiur 
nation, of which in a 'sense I am no more than a 
trustee for England ? You understand, do you 
not ? My bank is just as certainly of English birth 
as I am of German birth. Yet it and I are one. 
We cannot be divided. What am I to do ? ” 

Ascher was asking questions ; but I did not 
think that he was asking* them of me. I felt that 
it was my part to listen, not .to answer. Besides, 
what coiild I answer ? Ascher had given me a 
glimpse of one of those intolerable dilemmas from 
which there is no way of escape. The choice 
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between right and wrong, when the nobler and 
baser parts of our nature are in conflict, is often 
very difi&cult and painful. But there are times — 
this was one of them — when two of the nobler, 
two of the very noblest . of our instincts, are set 
against each other ; when we can only do right 
by doing wrong at the same time ; when to be loyal 
we must tiom traitors. 

When Ascher spoke again he seemed to have 
<kifted away from the subject of the coming war, 
the financial catastrophe, and his own trouble. I 
did not, for some time, guess where his words were 
leading. 

I have been a very careful observer of English 
life,” he said, " ever since I first came to this 
country, and no class in your nation has interested 
me more than you minor gentry, tHe second grade 
of your aristocracy.” 

“ Often spoken of as the squirearchy,” I said. 
" It is generally supposed to be the most useless 
and the least intelligent part of the community. 
It is rapidly disappearing, which, I daresay, is a 
fortunate thing.” 

“ Your greater nobility,” said Ascher, " is mod- 
ernised, is necessarily more or less cosmopolitan. 
It has international interests and is occupied with 
great affairs. It has been forced to accept the 
standard of ethics in‘ accordance with which great 
affairs are managed. Your merchants and manu- 
facturers have their own code, by no means a low 
one, and their theory of right and wrong. Between 
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these two classes come the men with lesser titles 
or no titles at all, families which spring from roots 
centuries deep in the soil of England, men of some 
wealth but not of great riches. They have their 
own standard, their code, their peculiar touchstone 
for distinguishing fine conduct from its imitation, 
their ethic.” 

” Yes,” I said. “ I can understand your being 
interested in that. It is a survival of a certain 
antiquarian value. It is the quaintest standard 
of conduct imaginable, totally unreasonable and 
inconsistent. But it exists. There are some things 
which a gentleman of that class will not do.” 

" Exactly. These men — ^may I say you, for it 
is you I am thinking of ? You have your sense of 
honour.” 

1 never was more surprised in my life than I was 
when Ascher said that to me. Nothing that I 
have ever said or done in his company could pos- 
sibly have led him to suppose that I am a victim 
of that outworn superstition known as the honour 
of a gentleman. 

“You have an instinct,” said Ascher, “ inherited 
through many generations, a highly specialised 
sense, now nearly infallible, for knowing what is 
honourable and what is base. I do not know that 
any of my countrymen have ^ that sense. I am 
sure that the class to which I belong has not. We 
look at things in a different way.” • 

" A much better wa)^” 1 said, " more prac- 
tical.” 
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" Yes, more practical. Better perhaps in the 
sense of being wiser. But I have a wish, an odd 
fancy if you like, to see things your way, to guide 
my conduct according to your standard of honour.” 

As well as I could make out Ascher was asking 
me to decide for him on which horn of his infernal 
dilemma he was to impale himself, and to base 
my decision on a perfectly absurd and arbitrary 
set of rules for conduct, none of which could by 
any possibility be made to apply to a situation 
like his. 

" My dear Ascher,” I said, “ I can’t possibly 
judge for you.” 

" You could judge if it were your own case,” 
he said. ” You could certainly judge then. Have 
you ever in your life been in the smallest doubt, 
even for a moment, about the way of honour, 
which it is ? ” 

” That is all very well,” I said. " I quite admit 
I do know that. I generally do the other thing, 
but 1 know what I: ought to do according to the 
ridiculous standard of my class. But I don’t know 
what you ought to do. That’s a different thing 
altogether.” 

" Because I am not of your class ? not a gentle- 
man ? ” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” I said. " There aren’t 
any gentlemen left.* The species is extinct. The 
very name of it is vulgarised. You’re as near 
being one as anybody € know. And that has 
nothing to do vrith it. Gentleman or not, you’ve 
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got to decide for yourself. No man living can do 
it for you.” 

" Your class world decide for me if I belonged 
to it," said Ascher. ” The collective wisdom of 
your class, the class instinct. It would make me 
certain, leave me in no doubt at all, if only I be- 
longed to it, were one of you. The choice I have 
to make ” 

Ascher paused. 

" It’s a nasty choice to have to make. You’ve 
got to be disloyal either way you go. That’s what 
it comes to.” 

” There is no other way,” said Ascher sadly, 
" no third way.” 

” Not that I can see.” 

There was, in,fact, a third way, though I did not 
see it at the time. Mrs. Ascher discovered it. I 
heard of it two days later. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


N O one has greater respect and admiration 
for Ascher than I have. I respect his 
ability. I admire his cool detachment of 
mind and his unfailing feeling for justice. I re- 
cognize in him a magnanimity, a certain knightli- 
ness which is very rare. But it is vain to pretend 
that I can ever regard Ascher as an intimate friend. 
I am never quite comfortable in his company. He 
lacks something, something essential. He lacks a 
sense of humour. 

No one in England — no one, 1 suppose, in Europe 
— ^wanted to make jokes during that critical week 
which followed my interview with Ascher. The 
most abandoned buffoon shrank from jesting when 
every morning brought a fresh declaration of war 
by one great Power on another. But even under 
such circumstances the sense of the ridiculous 
survives — a thing to be carefully concealed — in 
those who are fortunate enough to possess it. 
Ascher has no sense of the ridiculous. He sees 
men and women clad in long stately robes moving 
through life with grave ‘dignity like Arab chiefs 
or caliphs of Bagdad. He sees their actions con- 
ditioned and to gome extent controlled by the in- 
fluences of majestic inhuman powers, the genii of 
Eastern tales, huge, cloud-girt spirits of oppressive 
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solemnity. In reality most people wear motley 
all day long and the fairy powers are leprechauns, 
tricksy irresponsible sprites, willing enough to make 
merry with those \/ho can laugh with them ; but 
players of all Puck’s tricks on “ wisest aunts telling 
saddest tales.” 

I sometimes think that it is Ascher’s chivalry, 
his fine knightliness, which has killed his sense of 
humour. I cannot suppose that Sir Galahad found 
any delight in the quips of fools. His owl-like eyes, 
large with the wonder of Holy Grails, looked stupidly 
on faces wrinkled with merriment. King Arthur 
could never have talked as he did to Guinevere — 
Tennyson is my authority for the things he said^ 
if he had not had in him the soul of an earnest 
member of a league for the sympathetic study of 
social problems. Ascher is as chivalrous as any 
member of King Arthur’s fellowship, and humour, 
if he ever had the sense of it, is dead in him. But 
perhaps he was born without it and is by nature 
hopelessly serious because he is a German. For 
the Germans never seem to be able to appreciate 
the fact that the grandiose is invariably comic, 
and that nothing in the world is more difficult than 
to stand toes to the line of the high heroic without 
stepping across it into the region of the ridiculous. 
I think of Wagner’s “Parsifal,” of Neitzsche’s 
" Zarathustra,” of the Kaise^* Wilhelm’s amazing 
“ Weltauffassu^,” and it seems to me that such 
things could not be in aijy nation* where one single 
man knew how to laugh. 
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If Ascher had in him the faintest glimmermg of 
a sense of humour he would never have appealed 
to me, choosing the silent and ghostly middle of 
the night for the performance, to decide his point 
of honour for him. What am I that he should 
imagine me capable of settling high questions of 
that kind ? An expatriated Irishman, a dispos- 
sessed landlord, a man without one high ambition, 
a mere mocker of enthusiasm of every kind. No 
one, unless he were absolutely blind to the ridicu- 
lous, would have consulted me on such a subject 
as the honour of a gentleman. 

Yet, in her total lack of humour, Mrs. Ascher is 
as bad as her husband is. If such a thing were 
possible I should say that she is worse. There is, at 
all events, less excuse for her. She is not knightly, 
not very knightly, though she did champion the 
cause of poor oppressed Ireland. She is an Ameri- 
can, not a German, and the Americans pay high 
honour to their humorists. Perhaps she has lived 
too long with Ascher. Perhaps she has devoted 
herself too much to art, and her steady contem- 
plation of the sublime has killed her sense of the 
ridiculous. At all events it is dead. She has no 
humour now. 

It is almost impossible to imagine that any 
woman would have been capable of calling in" 
Gorman and me ^s advisers and helpers at a 
critical moment of her life. Yet that is what Mrs. 
Ascher did. 

We obeyed the summons, of course, both of us. 
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Gorman got there first. I found him seated 
opposite Mrs. Ascher in the large drawing-room of 
the house in Hampstead. Mrs. Ascher is lacking 
in humour, but she has a fine sense of dramatic 
propriety. Great decisions can only be come to 
fittingly, mighty spiritual tragedies can only be 
satisfactorily enacted, in spacious rooms. And 
there must be emptiness. Knick-knacks and pretty 
ornaments kill high emotion. The chamber of a 
dainty woman, the room which delicate feminity 
has made its own, will suit a light flirtation, the 
love-making of a summer afternoon, but deep 
passion is out of place in it. 

I walked cautiously across a wide space .of 
slippery floor in order to shake hands with Mrs. 
Ascher. I saw that Gorman was sitting in a huge 
straight-backed* chair with heavily carved elbow 
rests. It was the sort of chair which would have 
suited a bishop — in the chancel of his cathedral, 
not in his private room — and a major excommuni- 
cation might very suitably have been delivered 
from it. 

“ I am in great trouble,” said Mrs. Ascher, “ and 
I have asked you two to come to me because you 
are my friends. I was right to call you, was I not ? ” 

She looked at Gorman and then at me, evidently 
expecting us to make a confession of friendship for 
her. Gorman wriggled .in a ,way that made me 
think the carving of the chair must be sticking 
into him somewhere. But he did not fail Mrs. 
Ascher. 
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“You were right,” he said with deep feeling, 
“ altogether right.” 

I was not going to be outdone by Gorman. 

“ ' A friend,’ ” I said, “ ‘ must bear a friend’s 
infirmities.’ ” 

The quotation was not wholly happy, but Mrs. 
Ascher seemed to like it. She smiled gratefully. 

“ My husband,” she said. 

I knew it must be her husband’s affairs which 
were troubling her. 

" He is in a very difficult position,” I said. “ I 
had a long talk with him the other night. It 

seems to me that he has to choose between ” 

• Gorman interrupted me. 

“ He’s in an infernally awkward hole,” he said. 
“ The English people will lose their tempers to a 
certainty, not at first perhaps, 6ut as soon as 
anything goes against them. When they do they’ll 
make things damnably unpleasant for anyone who's 
suspected of being German or even remotely con- 
nected with Germany. That’s the sort of people 
the English are. And Ascher is just the man they’ll 
fasten on at once. They’ll hunt him down.” 

Mrs. Ascher looked at Gorman while he spoke. 
Her face expressed a quiet dignity. 

" That is not tlie difficulty,” she said. “ What 
people say or think of, us or do to us does not* 
matter. We live qur own lives. We ’can always 
live them, apart from, above the bitter voices of 
the crowd.” * , 

" All the same,” said Gorman, “ it will be un- 
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pleasant. It will be a great deal worse than mwdy 
unpleasant. If I were Ascher I should get on the 
safe side at once. I should give a thumping big 
subscription — £50,000 or something that will attract 
attention — ^to some popular fund. I should offa: 
to presort the War Office with half a dozen aero- 
planes to be called ‘ The Ascher Flying Fleet,* or 
a first-rate cannon of the largest size. A good deal 
can be done to shut people’s mouths in that sort 
of way.” 

“ You do not understand," said Mrs. Ascher. 

She turned to me, evidently hoping that I would 
explain Ascher’s real difficulty to Gorman. I 
hesitated for a moment. It was plain to me that 
though Gorman did not appreciate the reality of the 
spiritual crisis he did understand something which 
had escaped me •and, so far as I knew, had escaped 
Ascher also. I had a vivid recollection of the 
unenviable position of men suspected of lukewarm 
patriotism during the Boer War. In the straggle 
we were then entering upon popular passion would 
be far more highly excited. The position of the 
Aschers in England might become impossible. 
Gorman, with his highly developed faculty for 
gauging the force and direction of popular opinion, 
understood at once and thoroughly the difficulties 
"that lay b^ore Ascher. What he did not under- 
stand was the peculiar difficulty which Ascher 
felt. 1 responded to Mrs. Ascher’s glance of appeal 
and tried to explain things.to Gorman. 

Ascher,” I said, ” is pulled two ways. His 

»9 
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country is pulling him. That’s the call of patriot- 
ism. You ought to understand that, Gorman. 
You’re a tremendous patriot yours^. But if he 
goes back to his country now he absolutely ruins 
his business. That means a lot more than merdy 
losing his money. It means more even than losing 
other people’s money, the money of the men who 
trusted him. It means that he must be false to 
his commercial honour. You see that, don’t you, 
Gorman ? And there doesn’t seem any way out 
of the dilemma. He has got to go back on his 
patriotism or on his honour. There is no other 
course.” 

”I looked at Mrs. Ascher for approval. I had 
stated her husband’s dilemma clearly, I believed 
fairly. Gorman could hardly fail to understand. 
I thought Mrs. Ascher would hSve been pleased 
with me. To my amazement she acknowledged 
my efforts with a burst of indignation. 

" Oh,” she cried, “ you do not understand, either 
of you. You do not everfbegin to understand. I 
suppose you cannot, because you are men and not 
women. You men ! All of you, my husband too, 
though he is far above the rest of you — ^but even 
he ! You concern yourselves about things which 
are nothing. You argue about phantoms and dis- 
cuss them as if they were realities. And all the 
time you miss the things which are. You think ” — 
she spoke direptly to Gorman, and her voice ex- 
pressed the utmost seem — " you think about re- 
putation, the way men babble about each other and 
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will babble about us. Why should we care? 
Even if we were afraid of what men say there are 
places in the world to which the voices of Europe 
cannot reach. There are islands in the sea where 
the sun shines and palm-trees grow, to which the 
talk of men who dwell in cities never comes.” 

I recollected the desire which Mrs. Ascher had 
once expressed to me of getting “ far, far away from 
everywhere.” She evidently hoped to be able to 
try that experiment. 

She turned from Gorman and faced me. 

" You talk,” she said, “ about honour and 
patriotism. What are they ? Words, just words. 
It is only you men, slaves of your own conventions, 
who take them for realities. We women know 
better. You go about life imagining that your 
limbs are bound with fetters. They are bound 
with delusions. We women know. Love and 
beauty are real. Nothing else is. All your fine 
words are like the flags under which your dupes 
go out to die ; fluttering rags to us whose eyes are 
open. You talk — oh, so finely you talk — about the 
shadows your own imaginings cast, and you end 
in being afraid of them. You talk — you dare to 
talk to me of money ” 

. This was a totally unjust accusation. I had not 
talked about money. I had more sense than to 
mention money to a woman in*Mrs. Ascher ’s frame 
of mind. , 

“ I have money enough of my own,” she said. 
" He and I want very little. What do we care for 
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except just to love each other and to see beautiful 
things and to escape from all this nightmare of blood 
and hate and horror and hideousness ? ” 

I felt helpless. Mrs. Ascher had undoubtedly 
hit on a new solution of the problem. She proposed 
that Ascher should impale himself not on one or 
other but on both horns of the dilemma, be false 
to every kind of honour and loyalty. It was, I 
suppose, possible for Ascher to park a bag and take 
to flight, simply to disappear, leaving everything 
behind him. He and she might go to some valley 
in the Rocky Mountains, to some unknown creek 
on the Californian coast, to some island in the South 
Pacific. If she were right about honour and faith- 
fulness and patriotism, if these are, after all, only 
idols of the tribe, then she and Ascher might be very 
happy. They would have all thal either of them 
required. 

I looked at Gorman. He shrugged his shoulders, 
helpless as I was. Mrs. Ascher began to plead 
with us in a way that was very strange to listen to. 

” Life is so short,” she said. “ Already most of 
it is gone from us. We have only a few years more, 
he and I. Why should we be miserable ? There 
is happiness waiting for us. There is nothing be- 
tween us and happiness except words, honour,^ 
patriotism, right, wrong. These are words, only 
words. Th^ are gossamer threads which we break 
as we go, break without feeling them if only we go 
boldly. Will you not didp me ? Tell him that 
what I say is true. He will listen to you because 
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you are men and you know in your hearts that I 
speak what is true, that I have hold upon reality.” 

There was a mcment’s silence after she stopped 
speaking. Before either Gorman or I attempted 
to make any answer Ascher himself came into the 
room. I certainly did not expect to see him. Mrs. 
Ascher was, I am sure, as much surprised as I was. 
It was about twelve o’clock, and at that hour Ascher 
is always in his office. He crossed the room quietly. 
He greeted Gorman and me without a sign that our 
presence was unexpected or unwelcome. He went 
to his wife and took her hand in his. 

She clung to him, looking up into his face, ^he 
knew at once that he had something very import- 
ant to say to her. 

“ You have iecided ? ” she said. 

Ascher’s eyes met hers. His face seemed to me 
full of tenderness and pity. He held her hand 
tightly. He bowed his head, a silent " yes ” to 
the question she asked, 

“ To leave it all and come with me ? ” she said, 
" away, away.” 

Ascher did not speak ; but she knew and I knew 
that his decision was not that. 

The scene was very painful. I felt that I had no 
right whatever to witne^ it. Gorman, I am sure, 
would have been glad to esc^e. But it was very 
difficult for us to get away. Neither Ascher nor 
his wife seemed conscious of dUr presence. We 
stood helpless a little apart from them. Gorman, 
with that unfailing tact of his, did, or tried to do. 
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the only thing which could have relieved the in- 
tolerable tension. He made an effort to get us all 
back to the commonpalce. 

You’re in a devil of an awkward situation, 
Ascher,” he said. *' A good deal seems to me to 
depend on whether you are a naturalized British 
subject or not. If you have been naturalized you 
ought to be able to pull through, though it won’t 
be pleasant even then.” 

*' I have not been natiuralized,” said Ascher. 
" I never thought of it.” 

” That’s a pity,” said Gorman. " Still — ^in the 
case of a man in your position I daresay it can be 
managed even now. I’ll use my influence. I know 
most of the members of the Cabinet pretty well. 
I can put it to them that, from an English point of 
view, considering the tremendous importance of 
your business, considering the financial collapse 
which would follow — oh, we’ll be able to manage.” 

" Thank you,” said Ascher, “ but that purely 
legal aspect of the matter does not at the moment 
strike me as the most important or the most press- 
ing. No doubt it is important, and your kindness 
will be helpful. But just now I cannot speak about 
that. There is, you see, my country and -the 
loyalty I owe to it. I do. not seem to escape |rom 
that obligation by a process of law. I may legalize, 
but do I really justify, treachery to the claim of 
patriotism ? ” 

I have always felt — felt rather than known — 
that there is a queer strain of mysticism in Gorman. 
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His arid coixunon sense, his politics, his rhetoric, 
his tricky money-making, are the outside, visible 
things about him. Behind them, deep down, 
seldom seen, is a strange, emotional love for his 
country. When Ascher spoke as he did about the 
claim of patriotism Gorman understood. The 
iimermost part of the man was reached. Without 
hesitating for an instant, without consideration or 
debate, Grorman leaped to a solution of the problem. 

“ Loyalty to your country comes first,” he said ; 
“ it must. Everything else goes by the board. I 
did not know you felt that way about Germany ; 
but since you do — There is no more to be said. 
Go back to your own country, of course. You 
can’t help yourself.” 

I have no ^oubt that Gorman meant exactly 
what he said. If he had been in Ascher’s position, 
if once the issue became quite plain to him and the 
tangle of political alliances were swept away, he 
would have thrown all his interests and every 
othCT kind of honour to the wind. He would have 
sacrificed his business, would, if necessary, have 
parted with his wife ; he would have been loyal to 
the land of his birth, entirely contemptuous of any 
other call or any claim. 

Mrs. Ascher clung tightly to her husband’s arm. 

“Words,” she said, "wor^s, only words. You 
must not listen to him.” * 

Ascher felt for her hands again, grasped them 
and held them, pressed close against him. He 
turned from Gorman to me. 
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“ And you,” he said, " what are you going to 
do?” 

The question took me by surprise. I had no 
difficult decision to naake. My course was in clear 
daylight. Besides, it did not matter to anyone 
what I did. 

" You, yourself,” said Ascher again. ” ’^at are 
you going to do ? ” 

” Oh,” I said, " I’m going back to my regiment. 
I suppose they’ll take me. Anyhow I shall offer 
myself.” 

" And fight ? ” said Ascher. 

‘‘ Wdl, yes. I suppose I shall fight. This war 
won’t be over in a week. I’m pretty sure to get 
my turn. Yes, I shall almost certainly fight.” 

"Why?” said Ascher. “Whatiwill you fight 
for ? ” 

It was Gorman who answered the question. He 
had recovered from his brief outburst and had 
become the normal Gorman again. 

" The war,” he said, " is for the liberation of 
Europe. It is a vast struggle, an Armageddon in 
which the forces of reaction, absolutism, t3n:anny, 
a military caste are ranged against democracy. It 
is their last appearance upon the stage of history. 
Vindicated now, the princ^les of democracy ” 

" If you think,” Ijsaid, " that I’m going out to 
fight for the principles of democracy you’re making 
a big mistake. There’s nothing in the world I 
dislike more than that absurd democracy of 
yours.” 
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“ Then why ? said Ascher, mildly persistent. 
'' Why are you going to fight ? ” 

" Well/’ I said, " I don't want to say anything 
offensive about your people, Ascher. The Germans 
have a lot of fine qualities, but if they were to win 
this war, if they were to succeed in imposing their 
civilization and their mentality on us all, if they 
were to Germanize the world, the sense of humour 
would perish from among men. Nobody would 
any longer be able to laugh. We — ^we should find 
ourselves taking governments and officials seriously. 
Just imagine ! To live under a bureaucracy and 
not to see that it was funny ! Surely it’s worth 
while fighting for the right to laugh.” 

You Irish 1 ” said Ascher. " Even in times like 

this your love ofi paradox ” 

Don't say it,” I said. ” If you can possibly 
help it, don't say that. I admit that I brought it 
on myself and deserve it. I apologize. That is 
not my real reason for going back to my regiment. 

I only gave it to you because I don't know what 
my real reason is. It’s not patriotism. I haven't 
got any country to be patriotic about. It's not 
any silly belief in liberty or democracy. I don't 
know why I’m doing it. I just have to. That’s 
'all.'^ 

” Noblesse oblige” said Ascher. ” Your honour 
as a gentleman.” 

I shuddered. Ascher — ^there is* no other way of 
putting it— is grossly indecent. A woman has a 
sense of modesty about her body. It would be 
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considered an outrage to strip her and leave her 
stark naked in the middle of the room. I cannot 
see why a man should not be credited with some 
feeling of modesty about his soul. I detest having 
my last garments plucked from me in public. 
Complete spiritual nudity causes me very great 
embarrassment. 

“ You can put it that way if you like,” I said. 
” The plain fact is I can’t help myself. I must go 
back to my regiment. I have no choice.” 

" I have come to see,” said Ascher, “ that I have 
no choice either. There is such a thing — though 
perhaps Mr. Gorman will not believe me — there is 
such a thing as the honour of a banker. It compels 
me. 

He put his arm round his wife’s \\’aist as he spoke. 
Still holding her hands in one of his, he led her from 
the room. Her head drooped against his shoulder 
as they went out. 

“ I suppose that means,” ^id Gorman, “ that he’s 
going to stick it out and see the thing through. It 
will be infernally awkward for him. I don’t think 
he realizes how nasty it will be. He hasn’t con- 
sidered that side of it.” 

" A man doesn’t consider that side of things,” 
I said, ” when he’s up against it as Ascher is.” 

" Well, I’ll do my bes*t about the naturalization 
papers. That’ll be Some help.” 

" It’s very hard, to be sure,” I said, *' but I’m 
inclined to think that Asdher is right.” 

” He’s utterly wrong,” said Gorman. " A man’s 
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country ought to come first always. You don’t 
understand that because you’re denationalized; 
because, as you say yourself, you have no country. 
But it’s true, whethe. you understand it or not.” 

” When I think of that business of his,” I said, 
" the immense complexity of it, the confidence of 
thousands of men in each other, all resting at last 
on a faith in the integrity of one man, or rather of 
a firm — ^the existence of such a business, world- 
wide, international, entirely independent of all ties 
of race, nationality, language, religion, in a ca:tain 
sense wider than any of these — ^it’s a great, human 
affair, not English or German, not the white man’s 
or the yellow man’s, not Christian or Buddhist "or 
Mohammedan, just human. Ascher owes some 
kind of loyalty lo a thing like that. It’s a fright- 
fully complicated question ; but, on the whole, I 
think he is right.” 

Gorman was not listening to me. He had ceased, 
for the time, to be interested in Ascher’s decision. 
I tried to regain his attention. 

" Ascher says,” I said, " that there is such a 
thing as the honour of a banker, of a financier.” 

That ought to have roused Gorman to a contra- 
diction 5 but it did not. 

’ “ Do you think,” he said, " that we could get 

them to take on Tim in any .job connected with 
flying-machines? This war wil knock all his in- 
ventions into a cocked hat. He will simply be left, 
and he has a real turn for mechanics. If he got 
messing about with aeroplanes he might do some- 
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thing big, something really valuable. But I don’t 
know how to go about getting that sort of job for 
him. I’m not in with military people. Look here, 
you’ve a lot of influence with the War Ofiice ” 

“No,” I said. “None.” 

“ Nonsense. You must have. A word from 
you — I’ll tell you what we’ll do. I’ll work 
Ascher’s naturalization papers for him, and you 
get Tim taken on by the Army Flying Corps 
people.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, " you’d like me to get you a 
Stafi appointment while I’m at it.” 

Oh, no,” said Gormanf>%u ' I’m not a soldier, 
I’m a Member of Parliament. My job is ” 

Gorman hesitated. For a moment I thought 
that he was in real doubt, was actually wondering 
what place he ought to take, what work he ought 
to do. 

“ Yes,” I said. " You. Now what is your idea 
for yourself ? ” 

Gorman drew himself up to his full hdght, 
squared his shoulders and puffed out his chest. 

“ My place,” he said, “ is in the great council of 
the Empire.” 

I gasped. 

“ Good Lord ! ” I said. " You don’t really think* 
— ^you can't think that your silly old Parliament 
is going to matter now ; that you politicians will 
be allowed to go on talking, that there will be 
divisions in the House, and elections and all that 
foolidtness ? ” 
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Gorman, still heroically erect, still enormously 
swelled in chest, winked at me with careful ddibera- 
tion. I was immensely relieved. 

" Thank God,” I said. " For a moment I thought 
you really meant it — all that great-council-of-the- 
Empire business, you know. It would have been 
a horrible disappointment to me if you had. I’ve 
come to have a high regard for you, Gorman, and 
I really could not have borne it. But of course I 
ought to have known better. You couldn’t have 
believed in that stuff, simply couldn’t. Nobody 
with your intelligence could. But seriously, now, 
I should like to know — I’m sure you won’t mind 
telling me — ^What . you going to do? Ypur 
party, I mean. It seems to me you’re in rather a 
hole. The Irish people will expect you to take the 
regular line of blcking the enemy.” 

” The Irish people be damned,” said Gorman ; 
“ our game is to support the Government.” 



CHAPTER XIX 


1 L00K back on the time I spent soldiering — 
soldiering under war conditions — as a curious 
blank in an otherwise interesting and amusing 
life. From the day on which I rejoined my rai- 
ment until the day, about five months later, when 
I escaped from the hospital in which I was in- 
carcerated, my mind stopped working altogether. 

I "took no interest whatever in any of the things 
which used to excite me, which are now, I am 
thankful to say, beginning to amuse me again. 
Politicians, I believe, pranced afiout with fasci- 
nating agility. I did not care to look at 'them. 
Newspaper proprietors demanded the immediate 
execution of one public man after another. I do 
not believe I should have cared if a guillotine had 
been set up in Piccadilly Circus and a regular reign 
of terror established. I lost sight of Gorman. The 
Aschers faded from my memory. 

I spent three months or so in camp with my old 
regiment. I worked exceedingly hard. I ate enor-^ 
mously. I slept profoundly. I attained an almost 
incredible perfection of physical health. I ceased 
to think about anything. My experience of the 
business of actua*! fighting was brirf. I had little 
more than a month of it altogether. Then they 
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sent me home with a shattered leg. I worked 
harder than ever when I was at the Front. I was 
often very uncomfortable. I remained amazingly 
healthy. I suffered at last a good deal of physical 
pain. I did not think at all, even about the 
progress of the war. 

I date my awakening again to the interests of 
life from the day when Gorman paid me his first 
visit. I was convalescent, and had made myself 
fairly comfortable in a cottage near Guildford. I 
had got rid of the last of a long series of nurses. 
My had ceased to cause me any active annoy- 
ance, but I was beginning to find myself a good deal 
bored and not a little depressed. When Gorman 
walked in I was not, just at first, particularly glad 
to see him. 

" Let me congratulate you,” he said. 

" On being alive ? Is that a blessing ? ” 

I had been brooding over the fact that I was 
lame for life. Gorman’s breezy cheerfulness rather 
jarred me. • 

“ Of course it's a blessing to be alive,” said 
Gorman, " but I wasn’t thinking of that. What 
I was congratulating you on was being a hero. 
D.S.O., isn’t it ? Tell me all about it, won’t you ? ” 

I have been given the right of appending those 
three letters to my name,.so I suppose I must have 
avoided the worst kinds of blvndering and incom- 
petence. But I have no recollection of doing 
anything to deserve the honour. * I fear I answered 
Gorman rather ill-temperedly. 
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" There’s nothii^ whatever to tell,” I said. " I 
just crawled about in a trench, generally muddy. 
Everybody else did exactly the same.” 

Gorman is stUl the same man he always was, 
amazingly tactful and sympathetic. He realized 
at once that I hated talking about the war, and 
was in no mood for recounting my own experiences. 
Instead of pressing me with silly questions untU 
he drove me mad, he dropped the subject of my 
D.S.O. and began to babble agreeably about other 
things. 

" Politics,” he said, “ have got into a frightful 
state. In fact there are hardly any politics at all. 
Wjs haven’t had a decent rag since the war began. 
We all sit round cooing at each other like beastly 
little green lovebirds in a cage. It can’t last long, 
of course. Sooner or later somebody’s bound to 
break out and try to bite ; but for the present 
Parliament’s the dullest place in Europe.” 

I began to feel slightly interested. 

" I remember hearing,’,' I said, " that you 
Nationalists promised not to cheer for the 
Germans.” - 

" We did more than that,” said Gorman. " We 
rallied to the Empire at the very start and have 
kept on ralljdng ever since. It felt odd at first, 
but you get used to anytjiing in time, even to being* 
loyal. You’d have^‘been surprised if you’d heard 
me singing ‘ God Save the King ’ in Dublin kst 
week.” 

“ Did you really ? ” 
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Twice/* said Gorman, " on two consecutive 
days/* 

A world in which such things could happen might, 

I began to feel, be worth living in after all. I 
smiled feebly at Gorman. responded wath a 

delicious wink. 

“ What’s happened to Home Rule ? ** I said. 

** For the present it's hung up ; a case of sus- 
pended animation. Our idea is that if we’re 
thoroughly loyal now the English people will be so 
grateful to us " 

But they’ll be just as grateful to the Ulstermen,’* 
I said. " They’re loyal too, I suppose.” 

That’s the difficulty, of course,” said Gorman. 
” But what else could we do ? If we’d allowed the 
Orangemen to make a corner in loyalty at the 
present crisis ” 

Crisis 1 ” I said. “ How that word brings it 
all back to me. Are we still going through a crisis ? 
Fancy the word surviving ! ” 

It’s about the only part of our old political 
system which does survive. The rest’s gone, 
hopelessly.” 

Gorman sighed, and I began to feel depressed 
again. But Gorman is not the man to sorrow lo^g, 
^ven over the decay of the British Constitution. 
He dropped the unpleasant subject and started 
afresh. 

" Tim,” he said, ” has been rather a disappoint- 
ment to me. He hasn’t Invented a single thing 

I since the war began.*' 
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"I should have thought,” I said, "that this 
would have been his opportunity.” 

" So it is. The country’s simply crying out for 
inventions. Aerial torpedoes, traps for submarines, 
wireless methods of exploding the enemy’s am- 
munition, heaps of things of that sort. Tim might 
scoop up an immense fortune and be made a baronet. 
But instead of inventing — and he could if he chose 
— ^the young fool is flying about somewhere and 
dropping bombs on German railways. I’m inclined 
to think it was a mistake putting Tim into the 
Fl3flng Corps at all. I wonder if we could get him 
out again. Do you know anyone you could write 
to about him ? ” 

" No,” I said, “ not a soul.” 

” Pity,” said Gorman. “ A fettle personal in- 
fluence helps a lot in things of this sort, and a letter 
from you ” 

I thought it time to change the subject. 

" The Aschers ? ” I said. “ Ever see them 
now ? ” 

" I met her in the Park on Sunday. She’s gpd- 
Crossing. Had on the most elaborate costume you 
ever saw. Imagine a nurse’s uniform brought up to 
j^e standard of the highest art, or perhaps I ought 
TO say an artistic dress with the Red Cross for ^ 
motif. She told ipe that she expects to go to the 
Front next week.’* 

“ Thank God she didn’t go sooner I She might 
have nursed me if she’d been there in time.” 

" She’d have done it all right,” said Gorman. 
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" I hear she’s a splendid organizer in spite of her 
clothes. Always was a remarkable woman, though 
you didn’t care for her. There’s been a lot of trouble 
about Ascher.” 

" Did he go bankrupt ? ” 

“ Oh dear, no. Quite the contrary. All that 
financial part of the business was well managed, 
and there wasn’t any serious smash up. They say 
that Ascher helped a lot, in fact that it was very 
largdy his advice which the Government took. 
All the same a lot of people turned on him after- 
wards, in spite of all I did to get him naturalized. 
They wanted to imprison him ; but that was 
absurd. It’s all very well to round up ordinary 
Germans, barbers, waiters, and people of that sort, 
and put them ii! concentration camps. But you 
can’t imprison a man who’s worth millions. That 
sort of thing isn’t done in any civilized State.” 

” Besides,” I said, " Ascher didn’t deserve it.” 

” Of course not. Bui; that wouldn’t have savbd 
him. In fact that has nothing whatever to do 
witt the matter. Popular opinion ran very strongly 
against Germans, whether naturalized or not. And 
things were beginning to look very nasty for Ascher. 
However, we managed all right.” 

. ” How ? ” 

" Oh,” said Gorman, " in thp usual way. Di- 
verted it.” 

" Gorman,” I said, “ I’m afraid I’m getting 
stupid. Fighting must haVe muddled my brain. 
I don’t quite follow you. What did you divert ? ” 
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" Popular opinion,” said Gorman. " We turned 
it away from Ascher, started everybody hunting a 
fresh hare. It wouldn’t have done to imprison 
Ascher, really wouldn’t, for a lot of reasons ; so we 
all began making speeches about beer. Temper- 
ance, you know. I made one myself. Then 
everybody forgot about Ascher and things settled 
down.” 

" Politics aren’t as dead as you said they were, 
Gorman. You politicians ” 

" It’s all very well sneering at politicians, and I 
don’t mind your doing it, not a bit, especially as 
you’re wounded. But if it hadn’t been for us 
politicians — Tell me this now : Is there anybody 
else in the country who can divert popular opinion 
from an awkward subject ? ” v 

I do not suppose there is. But I did not care to 
argue about it. 

" Do you think,” I said, " that Ascher ever re- 
gretted his decision ? ” 

" What decision ? Oh, to stay in England ? 
No. I don’t think he ever has. He’s done prefcty 
well for himself in spite of any little trouble there’s 
been. I should say he’s no worse off than he 
w^.” 

“ I wasn’t thinking of the matter from a business 
point ,of view,” I sajd. 

" From every other point of view,” said Gorman, 
" he was wrong. . A man ought not to go back on 
his country under any circumstances whatever.” 

“ I don’t agree with you,” I said. 
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*‘His conscience,” said Gorman, "if financiers* 
have consciences, which I doubt ” 

" Some day,” I said, " when I’m a bit stronger, 
we’ll argue the whole thing out.” 

We have argued it out, since then, twenty times 
at least. We are no nearer reaching a conclusion 
than we were. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With s Maps and a Plan. 
Twentieth EdUion. Cr. too. js. 


Gibbon (Mvard). THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. Bixkbbck Hill. Cr. leo, 6s. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
^pendices, and MaM, by J. B Bqbt, 
Illustrated. Seven Velumes. Demy lew. 
Illustrated. Each 10s. 6d. net. Also in 
Seven Volnmes. Cr. too. 6s. each. 


Gloxer (T. R.). THE CONFLICT OP 
RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Fifth Edition. Dtmy loo. 
?r. 6d. net 

VIRGIL. Third Edition. Demy Bcw. js. 
6d. net. 

THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND 
ITS VERIFICATION. (The Angus Lee 
ture for 1913.) Second Edition. Cr. toe. 
3S. 6d. net. 

Godley (A. O.). LYRA FRIVOLA. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap, fno. as, 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 
Enlarged. Femp. too. u. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. too. as. 6d. 


Grabnme (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
TH 3 . WILLOWS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
too. 6s. 

Also Illustrated. Cr. 4io. 7s. 6d. net. 


Grange? (Prank). HISTORICAL .SOCL 
OLOi-iY : A TEXT-Bt>oK ok Politics. 
Cr. lv,f. 3^. 6d. net. 


Gray (Arthur). CAMBRIDGE. Illustrated. 
Demy too. los. 6d. net. 

GrettOA (H. Sturde). A CORNER OF 
THE COTSWOLDS. Illuslrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8rw. fs. 6d. net. 
GEORGE MEREDITH : NOVELIST, 
BPET. REFORMER. With a Portrait 
Seoend Edition. Cr, Is#. <1. 

Grev (Bdvln BharjM). THB GROWTH 
OF A PLANET, fltnstrated. Cr. too. 6 m. 

Griffin (W. Hall) and Mlnohln (R. C.). 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy too. 
tas. 6d. net. 
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BaU (K. a.). HEALTH THROUGH 
DIET. TMrdBditum. Cr.Uw, 31. 6d. 
mei. 

Hal* (J. R.X FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS ; 
Fkom Salamis to TsU'Shima. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8tfo. 6s. met. 

Hall(H.RA THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 
OF SALAMIS. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy Ivo. 15s. net. 

Haiiaay (D.> A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE RO^L NAVY. Vol. I., 1217-1688. 
Second Edition. Vol. II., 168^18x5. 
Demj^ 8m. EmcA js. 6d. net. 

Hart (B.L THE GOLFING SWING 
SIMPLIFIED AND ITS MECHANISM 
CORRECTLY EXPLAINED. Third 
Edition. Fca^. 8m. \t. net. 

HaMnr (Alfred). THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. With 
iia Diagrams and a Plates. Demy 8m. 
las. id. net. 

Harper (Charlee «.)• THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Maps. Four 
Volumes. Cr. 8m. Each js. 6d. net. 

Vol. I.— South or the Thames. 

Vol. II.— Nohth and South Wai.es 
AND West Midlands. 

Vol. III.— East Anglia and East Mid 

LANDS. 

Vol. IV.— The North op England and 
South of Scotland. 

Harrle (Frank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE. Demykfo. 7s.6d.net. 

Haiiall (Arthur). THE LIFE Of 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated. De$f^ 600 . 
JS. id. net. 

Headley (F. DARWINISM AND 

MODERN SOaALlSM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 5s. net, 

Healey (W. Ux ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. ar. 6di net. 

HlU(GeordeFraBoli). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
lUostrated. Demy 8m. lar. 6d. tut. 

Blad(0. Levll). DAYS IN CORNW/RLL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8m.* 6s. 

Hobkonee (L. T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. Second EdUioh. Demy 
8m. io«. id. net. 

Hobion (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: An Api>lication or Economic 
Theory. Cr. 8vo. as. id. net. 


PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry 
into thb Industrial Condition or the 
Pooh. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8m. os. id. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED : An Inquzbt and an 
Economic Policy. Sixth Edition. Cr.ivo, 
u. 6(f. 

GOLD, PRICES AND WAGES : With an 
Examination or the Quantity Theory. 
Second Edition. Cr,. Bof. 3^. id. net. 

Hodd8on(HrB.W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. lilns- 
(rated. Third Edition. Postino. is, 

Holdleh (Blr T. H.). THE INDIAN 
BORDERLAND, 1880-1900. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8m. 10c. id, nes. 

HoldiwerlC (W. A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. Four Volumes. 
Vols. /., //., ///. Second Edition. Demy 
8m. Each 10s. id. net. 

Hollaad (OIlTe). TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8m. lor. id. 
net. 

Honburdb (B. L. B.). WATERLOO: A 
Narrative and a Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m. sr. 

THE LIFE or SAVONAROLA. Illu.s. 
trated. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr. too. $s. net. 

HoBie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy ivo. js. id. 
net. 

Howell (A. 0 . Ferreri). ST. BERNARD 
INO OF SIENA. Illustrated. Demy ivo. 
las. id. net. 

HadsoB (W. H.). A SHEPHERD’S 
LIFE : Impressions or the South Wilt- 
shire Downs. Illustrated. T^rdeEdi- 
tidk. Demy Bm. js. id. net. 

HttmphreyB(JohBH.> PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. Cr. 8m. $s.net. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. lUostrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6x. 

THE CITIES OF UMBRIA, lllostrafcd. 

• Fifth Edition. Cr. ino. is. 

THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY, llluv 
trated. Cr. ivo. is. 

THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. Illustrated. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

.FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 

• CANY WITH GENOA. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ur. is. 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s- 
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VENICE AND VENETIA. inostmttd. 

Cr. Bva. 6s. 

ROME. Illustrated. TAirti Editim. Cr. 
8 vff. 6s. 

COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 890. 
5#. net. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. IHustiated. 
Demy 8m. 6 d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem» translated by William Wilson. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 6vo. 3^. 6 d. 

ln|e(W.R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Third 
Edition. Cr. 8w. ss. net. 

Innes (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8m 6 s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Fonrth Edition. Demy 8m 
lor. 6 d. net. 

innee (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8s*#. ss. net. 

Jenki (E.). AN OT^TLINE OF ENG- 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Third 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor Cr. 
ivo. 2S. 6d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LAW: From thr Earliest Timbs to 
THI End of the Year 1911. Denty 8m 
10s. 6d. net. 

Jernlndham (Oharlea Edward). THE 

MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Fcu^. 8m 5;. 

JeYOni (F. B.). PERSONALITY. Cr. 
Be#, ar. 6 d. net. 

Johnston (Blr H. H.). BRITISH CBN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. Third 
Ration. Cr. eto. i8x. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WC^LD. 
Illustrated. Crovm 4/#. air. net. 

Julian (Lady) of Horvloh. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
8m 3#. 6 d. 

Keats(John). POEMS. Edited, with Intro- 
Auction and Notes, by E. de Selincourt. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure 
Third Edition. Denty Sva. js. 6d. tut, 

Keble(Johli). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcaf. 
8m 3j. 6 d. 

Kemple (Thomai A). THE IMITATIOI^ 
OB CHRIST. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Feaf. 8m 3#. 6 d, 


«THOMA£ HEMERKEN A KEMPIS D£ 
IMITATIONE CHRISTl. Edited by 
Adrian Fortescue. Cr. 4/#. 301. sut. 
Limited to 250 copies. 

Kipling (RndyardV THE POEMS. Service 
Edition. In Eight Volumes. Square /cap. 
Be*#. Clothe ar. 6d. net each volume. 
Barrack-Room Ballads, a Vok. 

The Seven Seas, a Vols. 

The Five Nations, a Vols. 
Departmental Ditties, a Vols. 
BARRACK • ROOM BALLADS. 137/A 
Thousand. Thirty-eigMh Edition. Cr. 
8m Buckram^ 6s. Also Fcap. 8m Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net ; leather, 5/. tut. 

THE SEVEN SEAS, sxith Thousand. 
Twenty'fi/th Edition. Cr. tvo. Buck- 
ram, dr. Also Fcap. 8iv. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net; leather, st. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 9^ Thousand. 
Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 80#. Buckram, 
6s. Also Fcap. 8m Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; 
leather. 5#. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Twenty- 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8m Buckram, 6s, 
Also Fcap. ivo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather, 
fr. net. 

Lamb (Charlei and Mary). *THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by E.V. Lucas. 
A New and Revised Ed. in Six Volumes, 
With Frontispiscss. Fcap. 8e*#. 5#. each. 
The volumes are : — 

1. Miscellaneous Prose. 11. Elia and 
THE Last Essays of Elia. hi. Books 
for Children, xv. Plats and Poems. 
V. and VI. Letters. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Lankester (Sir B»). SCIENCE FROM 
AN EASY CHAll Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Lee (Gerald Stanley). INSPIRED MIL- 
LIONAIRES. Cr. 8m. 3s.6d.net. 
CROWDS : A Study of the Genius of 
Democracy, and op the Fears, Desires, 
AMD Expectations of the People. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6r. 

Look (Waltei^ ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER BUILDER. Third Edition. 
Cr, 8m. 3r. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. 8m. fir. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE ; 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers. 
Eleventh Edition, Cr. ivo, as. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Study 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our Under- 
standing OF Christianity. Ninth 
Edition. Demy ivo. 5r. net. 

Also Fcap. 8m. u, net. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF MAN : A Stddt ih 
Unrkognisbd Human Faculty. Ft/tk 
EdiHott, Wide Cr, 800. 5s. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fiftk Ediium. 
Cr, 6va. 3s. 6d. net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. 890. st- net. 

Loreburn (Earl). CAPTURE AT SEA. 
Cr. Sew. es, 6a. net. 

Lortmer (Gaorfft Horaoe). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. TWuy- 
fourth Edition. Cr. 8 t»o. 3 X, 6d. 
AlseFcap. Sew. xx. net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Editim. Cr, toe. 6 t. Alee Cr. 
8cw. ax. net. 

Lacaa <B, Y.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, Den^ 
Zve. fS. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. Zve. 6x. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illua- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition^ Revised. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Twel/tk Edition. Cr. 8m. 6x. Also 

Fcap. 8ew. 5X. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. Illus- 
trated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8sw. 6x. 

THE OPEN ROAD : A Little Book roa 
Wayvarbrs. Ttoenty-fourth Edition. 
Fcetp, Zvo. 5X. India Papery ^s. 6d. 

Also lUustrated. Cr. eto. 15s.net. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN ; A Little Book 
FOR THE Urbane. EighU^ Edition. Fcnp. 
Zvo. 5X. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. SeoetUh 
Edition. Fcap 8xk). 5X. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Seventh 
Edition, Fcap. 800. 5c. 

THE GENTLEST ART; A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hand.s. 
Eighth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. s'- 
THE SECOND POST. Third Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. ss. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Feminine 
Portrait Gallery. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. 5x. 

GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Men. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5X. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Fiyth 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5X. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. 5x. 

LOITERER'S HARVEST. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. Ks. 

LISTENER'S LURE : An Oblique Narra- 
tion. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 6ew. 5X. 
OVER BEMERTON’S; An Easy-Going 
Chronicle. Twelfth Edition. Fcap, 
Sew. 9x. 


MR. IKGLESIDE. Tenth Edition. Feap. 
LOND(5n lavender. Bii^h EdUion. 

E'cap. 800. 5x. 

THE BRITISH SCHOOL : An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and 
Paintings in the National Gallery. 
Fcap. 890. ax. 6d net. 

HARVEST HOME. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. \s. net, 

A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 890. xx. net. . 

See also Lamb (Charles). ' 

Lydekker (S.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6*. 

Lydekkor (R.) and Others. REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES. AND LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J. C. Cunning- 
ham. Illustrated. Demy 8cw. xox. 6d. net. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS Edited by F. 
C Montague. Thru Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 
x8x. 

MeOabo (Joseph). THE EMPRESSES OF 
ROME. Illustrated. Demy 890. tax. 6d. 
net. 

THE EMPRESSES OF CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. lox. 6 d. 
net. 

MaoCarthy (Desmond) and Russell 
(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: A 
Mbmoik. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Demy Zvo. xox. 6a. net. 

HoDougall (William). AN INTRODUC 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition., Revised. Cr. Zvo. 5X. net. 
BODY AND MIND: A History and a 
Defence of Animism. Second Edition. 
Demy 800. xox. 6d. net. 

Maeterllnok (Manrloo). THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Plat in Six 
Tx^slated by Alexander Tbix^ira dp 
Mattos. Fcap. Zvo. Deckle Edges 3s 6d. 
net. Also Fcap. Zvo. xs.net. An Edition, 
illustrated in colour by F. Cavlbv Robin- 
son, is also published. Cr. 4/0. atx. net. 
Of the above^ book Thirty-five Editions in 
all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Plat in Three 
Acts. Translated by Alexander TedcbhI^a 
( DB Mattos. Third Edition. Feap. Zvo. 
Deckle Edgu. 3X. 6d. net. AUoFcmp. 8cw. 
XX. net. 

OUR ETERNITY. Translated by Alex- 
ander Teixbtra db Mattos. Fenp. Zvo. 
St. net, 

Maeterlinck (Hme. M.) (Oooitfotte 
Ublano). THE CHILDREN’S BLUE- 
BIRD. Translated bv Alexander 
Tuixeira de Mattos. llUistrated. Feap, 
Zvo. »$s. net. 
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JUahafft(J.P.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8w. 6 j. 

Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON LAW 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Royal Bua. js. 6d. 

Marett (R. R.). THE THi ESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Third Edition. Cr. 8m. 
5J. net. 

Harriott (J. A. R.). ENGLAND SINCE 
WATERLOO. With Maps. Second 
Edition^ Revised, Detny 8m. los. td. net. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. 8m. 
3J. bd. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 31. bd. 
net. 

Masterman (0. P. 0.). TENNYSON 
ASA RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Second 
Edition. Cr, 8m. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6j. Also Fca^. 
8m. \s net. 

Mayne (Ethel Oolborn). BYRON. Illus- 
trated. Two Volumes. Detny 8m. 21s. net. 

Medley (D. J.L ORIGINAL ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr. 8m. ^s.6d. net. 

Methuen (A. M. 8.). ENGLAND'S RUIN : 
Discussed in Fouktbbn Letters to a 
Protectionist. Ninth Edition^ Revised. 
Cr, 8m. yi, net. 

Mllei (Buetaoex LIFE AFTER LIFE; 
OR, Thb Tkboky or Rbincarnation. 
Cr. 8 po. as. 6d. net. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION; 
How TO Acquire it. Fty/h Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 3S. 6tf. net, 

PRBVBNTION AND CURE. ^nd 
Edition. Crown Hto. 3s. 6d. net. 

Millale (J. ft.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS. Illustrated. Third Ediiion. 
Demy Sea is. 6d. net. 

Milne (J. ft^ A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
«NDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s, • 

Mitchell (P.01uameri> THOMAS HENRY 
HUXLEY. Second EdiHon, Fenp, 8m. 
If. net, 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition^ 
Cr, 8m. 6s, 

maria THERESA. Illustrated. Demy 
8m. lof. 6d, net, . 

t 


Money (L. ft. Ohiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY, 1910. Eleventh Edition. 
Demy 8m. sr. net, 

MONEY’S FISCAL DICTIONARY, 191a 
Second Edition. Demy 8m. ss. net. 
THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers on 
Subjects which are, or ought to be, 
UNDBR Discussion. Demy 8m. 51. net. 

Montague (0. E.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8m. sr. 

Moorhouze (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8m. ^s. 6d. net. 

Morgan (G. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 
SJ. net. 

McYlll (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 

TIMES. Edited by her Son. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy %vo. 155. net. 

O’Donnell (Elliot). WERWOLVES. Cr. 
8m. ss. net. 

Oman (C. W. 0.). A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN Ti^E MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 8m. xor. 6 d. 
net, 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Third Edi- 
tion^ Revised. Demy 8m. 10s. 6d. net. 

Oxford (M. B.). A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. Sixth Edition^ Revised. 
Cr. 8m. 3j. 6 d. net. 

Pakee (W. 0. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
Nankivbll. Cr. 8m. 5^. net. 

Parker (Eric). A BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr, 
8m. 6s. 

Peare (Sir Edwin). TURKEY AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Second Edition. Demy 8m. 
las. 6d. net. 

Petrie (W. H. Filnderi.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Six Volumes. 
Cr. 6m. 6f. each, 

Voi.. I. From thb 1st to thb XVIth 
Dynasty. Seventh Edition. 

VoL. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
I f^ASTiES. Fifth EdiUon. 

VoL. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynastib& 
Voi.. IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dvna#ty. J.P. Makaffy. Second Edition, 
VoL V. Egypt under Roman Rule. J. G. 

Milne. Second Edition. 

Yol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Second Edition. 
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RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illastrated. Cr.bw. 
as, 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE 1 ‘ELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. ivo. 
as. 6tl. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xnth Dynasty. 
Illustrated. Sseand Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
$s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 31. €d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 800 jr. 6</. 

PoUard (Alfred W.> SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. Folio, Cxxs.not. 

Fortmt ( 0 . B.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Demy 800. £t is. net. 

Povev (J. O’Conno^ THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. 800. 6s. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 
TOYNBEE. l^intA Edition. Cr. 8iw. 
as. 6d. 

Pycraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Illustrated. Demy 800. xor. 6d. net. 

BawUndc (Oertrade B.). COINS AND 

HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr, tmo. 60. 


Began (0. Talt). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cr. %vo. 60. 

Reid ^Mlidall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY. Second Edition. Demy B00. 
£\ IS. net, 

RoberteoB (0. Brant). SELECT STAT- 
UTES, CASES, AND DOCUMENTS, 
X660-X833. Second, Revised nnd EnUffgM 
Edition. Demy 8ew. xos. 6d. net. < 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER- 
IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition, Demy 
Svo. xos. 6d. net. 


Boe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 9vo* 
xos. 6d. net. 


Belle (Riohard). THE FIRE OF LOVE 
AND THE MENDING OF LIFE. 
Edited by Francss M. Comper. Cr. BO0. 
30. 6d. net. 

Ryan (P. F. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS: A Social History. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8u0. los. 6d. net. 

Ryley (A. Bereeford). OLD PASTE. 
Illustrated. Royal Bvo. £a as. net. 

•Baki* (H. H. Monro). REGINALD. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Bvo, as. 6d. net. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fcap. Bvo. 
as. 6d. net. 

Bchidrovits (Philip). RUBBER. Illus- 
trated. Df >'iy 8ev. 100. 6d. net. 

Beloua (Bdmond). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. Fourteenth Edi- 
Hon. Fcap. Bvo. as, 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8zv. 
as, 6d. 

JACK’S INSECTS. Illastrated. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

•hakeipeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1633 *. *633 ; 1664 ; 
1685. Each 40. nr/, or a complete set, 
£i2 X20. net. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George WvNUHAM. DemyZvo. Buck- 
ram, xos. 6d. 

Bhaw (Stanley). WILLIAM OF GER- 
MANY. Demy Bvo, 70. 6^. net. 

Shelley (Percy Byeehe). POEMS. With 
an Intrc^uction by A. Glutton- Brock and 
notes by C. D. Locock. Two Fortes, 
DBmy Bvo. £t is. net. ^ 

•laden (Douglae). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. An Encyclopaedia of 
Sicily. With 334 Illustrations, a Map, and 
a Table of the Railway System of Sicily. 
Second Edition, Revised. Cr. 800. 50. net. 

.Sleeier (H. H.). TRADE UNIONI^. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Edwxn Canman. 
Two Volumes. Demy 800. £\ u. net. 

I 'Smith (0. F. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
f AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC- 
TERS. Illustrated Second EdiHon, Cr. 
St)0«! 60. net. 
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SB«U (F. i.)* A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. iva. 6s. 

SQulra (J. C.). WILLIAM THE SILENT. 
With x3 Illustrations. Demy Bve, zos. 6d. 
net. 

«StaBQllffe.’ GOLF DO'S A. ID DONT'S. 
Sixth Edition. Fcenp. 6cw. u. net. 

Btevenion (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROLERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir SinNEV Colvik. A New emd En- 
lafftd Edition in /our volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. Each gs. Leather, 
each ss. net. 

Storr (Ywnon F.L DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. tve. st. 

net. 

Straatfeild (S. k.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy ioo. js. 6d. net. 

Surteei (R. 8.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrate. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 
Cits top. 3S. 6a. net. 

MR. SPONGES SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Fcap. 8zv. 
Gilt top. 3r. 6d. net. 

ASK MAMMA ; ok, THE RICHEST 
COMMONER IN ENGLAND. Ulus- 
trated. Fcap. Bvo. Gilt top. 3«. 6d. net. 
JORROCKS'S JAUNTS AND JOLLI- 
TIES. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. Gilt top. 3S. 6d. net. 

MR. FACEY ROMFORD'S HOUNDS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8t^. Gili top. 3.;. 6d. 
net, 

HAWBUCK GRANGE ; ok, THE SPORT- 
ING ADVENTURES OF THOMAS 
SCOTT, Esq. Illustrated. Fcap, %vo. 
Gilt top. 3t. 6d. net. 

Solo (Henrj). THE LIFE OF THE 
BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himself. 
iTan^ted W T. F. Knox. With ariSntro- 
duction by Dean Inge. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3St 6d. net, 

SwantOB <B. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 8w. 
6s. net. 

BRITISH PLANT -GALLS. Cr. 6 vo. 
fs. 6d. net. 

Symei (J. 8 . 1 . THE FRENCH REVO* 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.8w. ts.6d. 

Tabor (Margaret E.V THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With thdr Attributes and Symbols 
Alphabetically Arranged. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Fcetp, 80*. 3^. 6d. net. > 

Tiwlor (A. B.). ELEMENTS OF META- 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Den^ Bvo. 
*or. 6d. net, * 


W.). THE COMING OF THE ' 
SAINT'S. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. sr. 
net. 

Taylor (Mra. Basil) (Harriet Osgood}. 

JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated. 
Cr. 4/F. ss. net. 

Thibaadean (A. 0.)^ BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by 6. K. Foktbscub. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Themafe (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Evo. jj. net. 

Thompaon (FraDols). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
Wiib a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Mbynbll. With a Portrait iu Pbotogiavure. 
Twcniy.eighth Thousand. Fcap. Eve. s^. 
net. 

Tlleetoo (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. TwenU-first 
Edition. Medium \6mo. as. 6d. net. 
AUo an edition in superior binding, 6s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium t6mo. as. 6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget). DaNTE ALIGHIERI. 
Hls Life and Wokks. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. Fourth and Enlarged Edition. Cr, 
Evo. sf. net. 

Trevaiyaii (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Sixth Edition. Demy Eve. xos. 6d. net. 

TriggS (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING : 
Past, Present, and Possible. Illustra- 
ted. Second Edition. Wide Royal Evo. 
153. net. 

Underhlil (Bvelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8cv. xsr. not. 

arwick (B. A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. 8w. 6s, 

Yardon (Harry), HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 
Illu.strated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Evo. 
as. 6d. net. 

Vernon (Hon, w. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. 
Two 'Volumes, Second Edition^ Rewritten, 
Cr, Evo. 15s. net, 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean CHurcH. Two Volumes. 

I Third Edition, Revised. Cr. Evo. 15#. net- 
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READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. Two Vtlumis, Socond 
Edithn, Revised. Cr. ivo. X51. net. 

YIeker* (KnnDeth H.}. ENGLAND IN 
THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. With 
Maps, Second Edition^ Etvised. Dtmy 
Zoo. los. 6 d. net. 

WAddell (L. A.)> LHASA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. With a Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1^4. Illustrated. Third 
nnd Cheaper Edition. Medium Zoo. js. 6 d. 
net. 

Wade ( 0 . W. and d. H.). RAMBLES IN 
SOMERSET. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. 6j. 

Wadner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS. Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wafner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleathee 
and Basil Ckump. Fcay. Zoo. as. 6 d. each. 
The Ring of the Nibblung. 

Sixth Edition. 

Lohengrin and Parsifal. 

Third Edition. 

Tristan Isolde. 

Second Edition. 

TannhXusbe and the Mastbrsingbrs 
OF Nurbmburg. 

Waterhouse (BUiabeth). Wl'l H THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo. as. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Small Pott 8ev. 
as. net. 

COMPANIONS or THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Larg^e Cr. Zvo. 5^. net. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition. Small Pott Zoo. is.net. 
VERSES. Second Edition^ Enlarged. Ecap. 
Zoo. as. net, 

Waterf(W. 0 .). ITALIAN SCULPTORS, 
lllusuated. Cr, Zvo. js. 6 d. net. 

Watt (FranoiB). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated Second 
Edition. Cr. Zoo. tos. 6 d. net. 

R. L. S. Second Edition. Cr. Zoo. 6f.« 

• 

Wedmore (Sir Frederiek). MEMORIES. 
Second Edition. Dett^ Zw. js. td. net. 

ft 

Weldall (Arthur B. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. js, 6 d. net. 


Weill (d.y. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
HFF. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3X. Zd. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Pour- 
teenth Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 
y. 6d. 

Wheeler (Owen). A PRIMER OF 
PHOTO(>RAPHY. With 17 Illustrations. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Whitten (Wilfred). A LONDONER’S 
LONDON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. Zs. 

Wilde (Otear). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Twelve Volumes. Fcap. Zvo. 
5J. net each volume. 

T. Lord Arthur S a vile’s Crime and 
THE PoRT-lAIT OF MR. W. H. II. Thx 
Duchess op Padua, hi. Poems, iv. 
Lady Windermere's Fan, v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band. vn. The Importance of beidg 
Earnest, tiii. A House of Pome 
granates. IX. Intentions, x. Dk Pro- 

FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. EsSAY:.. 

xii. SalomI, a Florentine Tk^gkdv, 
and La Saints Courtisane. 

Wildlnd (Anthony P). ON THE COURT 
AND OFF. With 58 lllu.strations. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Williami (H* Heel). A FAIR CON- 
SPIRATOR : Marie db Rohan, Duchess 
DE Chbvreusb. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 16 other Illustrations. 
Dtmy Zvo. 15J. net. 

WiiiOD (Erneet H.). A NATURALIST IN 
WESTERN CHINA. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. 2 Vols. Demy Zvo. £i 10s. net. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. Ulus 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy Zoe. 7S,6d. 

^ 

Also Fcap. Sew. xs. net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857- 
59). Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s, 

Wood (W. BirkbeoU and Edmonds (Ooi. 
J. B.). A HISTORY OF THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
* (x86x-65). With an Introduction by Spenser 
Wilkinson. With 24 Maps and Plans, 
Third Edition, Demy Zvo. las. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Nowell C. 
t Smith. Three Volumes. Demy 8ew. iss. 
net. 

TeaU (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Third Edition. Cr. Zoo, 32. 6d. 
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Part II . — A Selection of Series 


Ancient Oitiee 

General Editor, Sin B. C. A. WINDLB 
Cr. five* 4 s. 6d. net each volume 
With Illustrations by E. H. New, and other Artists 


Hkistol. Alfred Harvey. 
Cantkrburv. J. C Cox. 
Chester. Sir B. C. A. Windic. 
Dublin. S. A. O. Fitzpatridc. 


Edinburgh. M. G. WiUiamson. 

Lincoiji. E. Mansel Sympson. 
Shrrwsburv. T. Auden. 

Wells and Glastonbury. T. S. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 
Dtmy Svo, Js. 6d. net each volume 
With Numerous Illustrations 


Ancient Painted GiJtss in England. 
Philip Nelson. 

Aih:h;i|ology and Faisk Antiquities. 
R. Munro. ' 

Bells or England, The. CanoB J. J. 
Raven. Second Edition. 

Brasses or England, Tus. Herbert W. 
Macklin. Third Editioa, 

t:KLiic Art IK Pacam and Christian 
Times. J. Romilly Allen. Second Uditien. 

Casti es and Wallbo Towns or Engijind, 
The. a. Harvey. 

Churchwarden’s Accounts. J. C. Cox. 

Domrsdav Inquest, The. Adolphus Ballafd. 

English Church Vurniture. J. C. Cox 
and A. Harvey Secofid Edition. 


English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 

English Monastic Life. Cardinal Gasquet. 
Fourth Edition. 

English Seals. J. Harvey Bloom. 

Folk-Lore as an Historical Science. 
Sir G. L. Gornine. 

Gilds and Companies or London, The. 
George Unwin. 

*Hbrmits and Anchorites or England, 
•^HK. Rotha Mary Clay. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edicion. 

• 

Mkdiaival Hospitals or England, The. 
Rotha M-nxy Clay. 

Old English Instruments of Music 
F. W. Gaipin. Second Edition 
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The Antiquary’s Books— eont/nffs^ 

Old Engush Libkakibs. Ernest A. Sftvnge. 

Ol» Service Books of the £nci.ish 
Church. Christopher Wordsworth, end 
Henry Littlehales, Stcond Edition, 

Parish Life ih MEoi/evAL England. 

CErdinal Gasquet. Ftmrih Edition, 

Parish Registers or England, The. 

J.CCOE. 


Remains or the Prehistoric Age in 
England. Sir li. C. A. Windle. Second 
Edition, 

Roman Era in Britain, The. J. Ward. 
RomanO'British Buildings and Earth* 
WORKS. J. Ward. 

Rotal Forests or England, The. J. C* 
Cox. 

Shrines or British Saints. J. C. Wall. 


The Irden Shakespeare 

Dtmy ts, 6d net tack vi\unte 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Flays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 


All’s Well That Ends Well. 

Antont and Ct.BOPATaA. Second Edition 
As You I.1KB It. 

CVMBBT.INE. 

Comedy ok Errors, The 
Hamlet, fourth Edition . 

Julius Carsab. 

*King Henry iv. Pt. l. 

King Henry v. 

King He.nry vi. Ft. i. 

King Henry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry yi. Pt. nL 
King Lear.' 

King Richard il 
King Richard hi. 

Life and Death or King John, Tub. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Second Edition. 


Macbeth. 

Measure roR Measure. 

Merchant or Vrnicb, The. Second EeKtion. 
Merry Wives ok Windsor, The. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, A. 

Othello. 

Pericles. 

Romeo and Juubt. 

Taming or the Shrew, The. 

Tempest, The. 

Timon or Athens. 

Titus ANDROKictrs. 

Troh us and i:rk.ssida. 

Two Gentlemen or Verona, Thb. 
Twelfth Night. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Winter’s Talk, The. 


OlassioB of Ext 


Edited by Dr. J. IT. W. LAING 
Witk Humereus /llustratUftt, Wide Royal Sev 


Art or the Greeks, The. H. B. Walters, 
lai. id . net . 

Art or the Romans, The. H. B. Walters. 
X51. net. 

Chardin. H. £. A. Furst. xas. td . net . 


Donatello. Maud CruttwelL 151. net , 
Florentine Sculptors or the Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm P.ode. Translated by 
Jessie Haynes, lar. id . net . 

George ROi>tNEV. Arthur B. Chamberlain, 
lax. net. 
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ClawlM of ixt—eontinued 

(junir ANDAio. Gerald S. Davies. Second 
Edition, los. 6d. net. 

Lawkemck. Sir Walter Armstrong. £jis,Het. 
Michelangelo. Gerald S. '^avies. w. 6d. 
net. 

Raphael. A. P. OppA lar. td. net. 
Rembkandt's Etchings. A. M. Hind. 
Two Voiumss. six. net. 


Rubens. Edward Dillon. 95X. tut. 

Tintoretto. Evelyn March PbilHpps. Z 5 J. 
net. 

Titian. Charles Ricketts, xss. net. 

Turner’s Sketches and Drawings. A. J. 
Finberg. Second Edition, izs. 6d. net. 

Velazquez. A. de Beruete lor. td. tut. 


The ‘Complete’ Series 

Fully Illustrated. Demy 8w> 


The Complete Association Footballer. 
B. S. Evers and C. E. Hughes-Davies. 
55. net. 

The Complete Athletic Trainer. S. A. 
Mussabini. 51. net. 

The Complete Billiard Player. Charles 
Roberts. lof. (id. net. 

The Complete Amateur Boxer. J. G. 

Bohun Lynch. 5 X. net. 

The Complete Cook. Lilian WhitUng. 
^s. 6d. net. 

The Complete Cricketer. Albert E. 

K.N 1 GKT. js. 6d, net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Foxhuntbr. Charles Rich* 
ardson. zax. 6</. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. Harry Vardon. 

lor. 6d. net. Fourteetitk Edition^ Eevised. 
Thb Complete Hockey*Plaveb. Eustace 
E. White, s#. tut. Second Edition. 

Thk Complete Horseman. W. Scarib 
Dixon, Second EdUion. lox. td. net. 


The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. 
A. Wallis Myers, xor. 6 </. net. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Complete Motorist. Filson Young. 

xar. (id. net. New Edition {Seventh). 

The Complete Mountaineer. G. D. 

Abraham. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. Jl. C. Lehmann. 
TOX. 6d. tut. 

The Complete Photographer. R. Child 
Bayley. lot. hd. net. Fifth Edition. 
Revised. 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. D. Gallaher and 
W. J. Stead, ioj. (d. tut. Second Edition. 
The Complete Shot. G. T. Teasdale* 
Buckell. 13X. (id. net. Third Edition, 

The Complete Swimmer. F. Sachs. 7X. 6d. 
tut. 

The Complete Yachtsman. B. Heckstall* 
Smith and £. du Boulay. Second Edition. 
Revised, ssx. net. 


The Connoieseiip's Library 

With nunurous lUustratims. WiSt Royal Svo. 2 $s. utt each volume 


JFnglisk Furniture. F. S. Robinson. 
English Coloured Books. Martin Har<ye. 
Etchings, Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 

European Enamels. Henry H. Cunyng* 
bame. 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths* and Silversmiths’ Woik. 

Nelson Dawson. Second Edition, 
Illuminated Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second SdituHo 


Ivories. Alfred Maskell. 

Jewellery. H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fine* Books. A. W. Pollard. 

Seals. Waiter de Gray Birch. 

Wood Sculpture. Alfred Maskell 
Edition. 


Second 
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Handbooks of English Cbnroh History 

Edited by J. H. BURN. Cr&zvn %vo, zs. 6(i. net each volume 


Thb Foundatioks of thb English Church. 

J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and thk Norman 
Conquest. C T. Cruttwell. 

The Medijsval Church and the Papact. 

A. C Jennings. 


HandbookB 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. R. L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition^ Revised. Denty 
6vo. 12 S. 6a. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrinb. 

J. F. Bethune-Baker. Demy 8va. los. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. F. B. Jevons. Sixth Edxtimu 
Demy Sew. los. 6d. 


The Reformation Period. Henry Gee. 

The Struggle with Puritanism. Bruce, 
Blaxland. 

The Church of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Cbntuky. Alfred Plummer. 


of Theology 

An Introduction to the History op thtis 
Creeds. A. £. Burn. Demy 8vo. soe. 6d. 

The Philos > ‘HV or Religion in England 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. Demy8vo. 
lor. 6d. 

The XXXIX Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 
Eighth Edition. Demy Svo. its. 6d. 


The *Home Life’ Series 

Illustrated. Demy $vc, 65. to 10s, 6d, net 


Homs Life in America. Katherine G. 
Busbey. Second Edition. 

Home Life in France. Miss Betham- 
Edwards. Sixth Edition. 

Home Life in Germany. Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 
Third Edition. 

Home Life in Holland. D. S. Meldrum. 
Second Edition. 


Home Life in Italy. Una Duff Gordon. 
Third Edition, 

Home Life in Norway. H. K. Daniels. 
Second Edition. 

Home Life in Russia. A. S. R.’ippoport. 

Home Life in Spain. S. L. Bensusan. 
Second Edition. 


The Illnstrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each volume 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Life and Death of John Mytton, 
Esq. Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. Nimrod. 

Handley Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Toub. R. S. 
Surtees. Second Edition, ^ 

JORRocKs’s Jaunts and Jollities. R. *S. 
Surtees. Third Edition. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. , 

WITH PLAIN 

The Grave : A Poem. Robert Blair. 


The Analysis of the Hunting ^Fibld. 

R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
TUB Picturesque. William Combe. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of* 
Consolation. William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. William Combe. 

Life in London. Pierce Egan. 

illustrations 

I Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and Engraved by William Blake. 
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Leadera of SeligioB 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. ff'Ui Pttirtitt 


C,'own %vo. 2 s, 

Cardinal Nkwman. R. H. Hutton. Stcond 

Edition . 

John Weslkv. J. H. Overton. 

BiSHOr WiLDBRFOSCS. G. W. Daniel]. 

Cardinal Manning. A. W. Hutton. Second 
Edition. 

Charles Simeon. H. C. G. Moule. 

John Knox. F. MacConn. Second Edition. 
John Howe. R. F. Horton. 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 

George Fox, the Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
Third Edition. 


net each volume 

JoKK Kbblb. Waltor Lock. Seventh Ed. 

Thomas Chalmers. Mrs. Oliphant Second 
Edition. 

Lancelot Ahdrewbs. R.L.Ottley. Second 
Edition. 

Augustine op Cantbrburt. £. L. Cutts. 

William Laud. W. H. Hutton. Eourih 
Edition. 

John Donne. Augustus Jessop. 

Thomas Cranmbr. A. J. Mason. 

I..ATIMER. R. M. and A. J. Carlyle. 

Bishop Butler. W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pott 8w, cloth^ ix.; leather ^ is. 6d. net each volume 


The Confessions op St. Augustine. 

Ninth Edition. 

The Imitation of Christ. Eighth Edition. 
The Christian Year. Fifth Edition. 

Lvra Innocbntium. Third Edition. 

The Temple. Second Editiotu 

A Book of Devotions. Second Edition. 

• % 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holt 
Life. Fifth Edition. 

A Guide to Etbenxtv. 

The Inner Wat. Third Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The Psalms of Davim. 

Ltba Apostolica. 

'^HB Song of Songs. 

I Hi Thoughts of Pascal. Seeond Edition. 

A Manual of Consolation prom the# 
Saints and Fathers. 

DeviVioms prom the Apocrypha. 

Thr Spiritual Combat. 


The Devotions of St. Anselm. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. 

Grace Abounding to tub Chief of Sin* 

HERS. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition, 

A Day Book from the Saints and 
Fathers. 

A Little Book of Heavenly Wisdom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 

An Introduction to the Devout Life. 

The Little Flowers ok the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his Friars. 

PBA'aK AND Immortality. 

Thb Spiritual Guide. Third Edition 

Devotions for Every Day in the Week 
AND THE Great Festivals. 

Precbs Privatab. 

Horae Mysticaf™ A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics oi Mnny Nati(^?is, 
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Little Books on Art 

fVttk many Zllusirafiom. Dtmy i6m0, 2s, 6d. ntt each volume 

Each volume consists of about 200 page-;, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


Albrkcmt Dt'RRR. L. J. Allen. 

Arts of Japak, The. £. Dillon. Third 
Edition. 

Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Botticelli, Mary L. Bonnor. 

Burnb-Jonrs. F. de TasIc. Third Edition. 
Cblltnl R. H. H. Gust. 

Christiam Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. Mrs, H. Jenner. 

Claude. E. Dillon. 

Constable. H. W. Tompkins. Second 
Edition. 

Corot. A. Pollard and E. Bimstingl. 

Early English Water-Colour. C. E. 
Hughes. ' 

Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 

George Romney. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Fifth Edition. 


Grkuzb and Bouchbr. E. F. Pollard. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley, 
Jkwbujcry. C, Davenport. Second Edition. 
John Hoppnbr. H. P. KL. Skipton. 

Sir Jushua Reynolds. J. Sime. Second 
Edition. 

Millet. N. Peacock. Second Edition. 

Miniatures. C. Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhnrst. Second Edition. 
Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska. 

Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vandyck. M. G, Smallwood. 

Velazquez. W. WHberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. £. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 


The Little Oalleriee 

Demy i 6 mo. 25. 6 d. net each ’’•olume 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline oi 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. j A I.ittlk Gallery of Hoppnrr. 

A Little Gallert of Romney. I A Little Gallery of Millais, r 


The Little GnideB 


With many Illustrations by E. H. Nbw and other artists, and from photographs 


Sma// Pott tm. 25. 6 d, net each volume 


The main features of these Guides are (I) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by ycU-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated 

CAMBRlDCiK AND ITS COLLEGES. A. H. j ISLE OF WiGHT, ThB. G. Clinch. - 
Thompson. Third Ediium, Remsed. *Loni>on. G. Oinch. 


Channel Islands, The. E. £. BicknelL Malvern Country, The. Sir RCA. Windlp 

English Lakes, The. F. O. Brahaat. North Wales. A. T. Story. 
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The Little Guides— 

OXFOKD AND TTS COLLKGSS. J. Well*. 
Tenth Editum. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. G. Clinch. 

Shakrspears’s Country. Sir B. C. A 
Windle. Fifth Edition, 

South Wales. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

"WESTMINSTER Abbkt. G. E. Trowtbcck. 
Second Edition. 

Berksmixe. F. G. Brabant. 

Buckinghamshire. £. S. Roscoe. Second 
Edition^ Revised. 

Cheshire. W. M. Gatlichan. 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. Second Edition. 
Oerbyskirs. j. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 
Dorset. F. R. Heath. Third Edition, 
Durham. J. £. Hodgkin. 

Esses. J C. Cox. 

Ham PS hire. J. C. Cox. Second Edition. 
Hv.ktforo&hirb. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. J. C. Cox. 

Kkrrv. C P. Crane. Second Edition. 

l.Ru kstkrshirb and Rutland. A. Harvey 
aiid V. 6. Crow tber- Bey non. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firtk 


Monmouthshtrb. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. Third Edition^ 
Rerjised. 

Northamptonshire;. W Dry. Second 
Edition^ Revised. 

Northumberland. J. E. Morris. 

; Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 
Oxfordshire. F.G. Brabant Second Edition. 
Shropshire. J. E. Auden. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. Third 
Edition. 

Staffordshire. C. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

SURKKT. J. C Cox. 

Sussex. F. G. Brabant. Fourth Edition. 
Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. Second Edition. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. J. £. 
Morris. • 

Yorkshire, The West Riding. J. E. 
Morris. 3^1. net. 


j Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 

Normandy. C. Scudamore. Second Edition. 
j Rome. C. G- Ellaby. 

I Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces 
Small Pott 8m Each Volume, cloth, ir. 6rf. net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jmo). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 

NCkRTHANGER ABBEY. 

Bacon (Franels). THE ESSAYS OP 

LORD bacon; 

Barbara OL H.J. THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Toro Volumes. 

Barnett (Annish A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Becbfopd (WUliamh THE HISTORY OF 
the CALIPH VATHEK. 


Biake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 

Borrow (Georgs). LAVENGRO. Two 
Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. 

Broynlng (Robert). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE EARLY POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

CanniQ^(Gaorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
'J'HE ANTI-JACOBIN : With some later 
Poems by nEosoK Canning. 

CowL y (Abraham). J HE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 
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The Little UhrtkVf— continued 

Orabbe (Geor^o). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 

Ovatk (Mvb,). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENTLEMAN. TwV^umu. 

Craihaw (Rlehard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Daato AllEhl«rl. THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Carv. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Carv. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tniia- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

Darl«7 (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Dlettene(Oharlee). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumot. 

Ferrler (Siieaa). MARRIAGE. Two 

THE INHB^RITANCE. Two Volumw. 

Gaekell (Xn.). CRANFORD. Steond 
Edition. 

Hawthorne (Hathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Klu^Iake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Socomd 

Edition. 

Looker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

Molr(D.M.). MANSIE'WAUCH. 

Mlohols (Bowyor> A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Smith (Horace and Jamei). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Btorne (Lanrenoo). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyion (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thaokoray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Tkroo Volumos. 

PENDENNIS. Tkroo VolutHts. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

WaterhouM (Bllzabetb). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 
Fi/toonih EdiHom. 

Wordeworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 

Wordiwerth (W.) and Golerldge (8. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Tkird Edition. 


The Little Qaarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott i6m0, 40 Volumes, Leather, price is, net each volume 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case, lor, net 


Hinlatuve Library 


Demy %2mo.^ Leather, ir. net each volume 


Euphranor : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzCkrald. 

The Lips op Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Chsrbury. Written by himself. 


'PoLONius; or, Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. Edward FitzOei aid. 

The RubXiyAt op Omak KhawAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fifth Edition. 
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The Hew Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Dttny 8»e 


Cars or thk Bodv, Thk. F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition 75. 6rf. net. 

Children ok the Nation, 'I ik. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition, 
ys. 6d. net. 

Disea5K:> or OccuFATiON. Sir Thos. Oliver. 
zos. 6d. >iet. Second Edition. 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. H. S.'iins- 
bury. 

Functional Nerve Diseases. A. T. Scho- 
field. li. 6df. net. 


Hygiene of Mind, The. T. S. CUuston. 
Sixth Edition. 7^. 6</. net. 

Infant Mortality. Sir George Newman. 
7«. hd. net. 

Prevention or Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. Arthur Newsholme. loy. 6rf. 
net. Second Edition. 

Air and Health. Ronald C. Macfie. ^s. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 


The New Library of Music 

Edited by EltNEST NEWMAN. Illushated. Demy im. Js. 6a. net 
Brahms. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second I Handel. R. A. Strcatfeild. Second Edition. 
^'^*^*"** I Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies * 

IllustrcUed. Fcap. 8w. Each volume ^ cloth^ 2s. td. net ; leather^ y. 6rf. net 


Dante Alighieri. Paget Toynbee. Et/th 
Edition. 

Girolamo Savonarola. £. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Sixth Edition. 

John Howard. E. C. S. Gibson. 

Alfred Tennyson. A. C. Benson. Second 
Edition, 


Sir Walter K.albxgh. 1. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. £. F. H. Capey. 

Robert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Canning. W. Alison Phillips. 

Francois db F4neloh. Viscount Sl Cyres. 


Four Plays 


Fcap, 8zv. 

The Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett. Third Edition. 

The Great Adventure. A Play of Fancy in 
Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. Fourth Edition. 

Milestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
* Knoblauch. Seventh Edition. 


2s, net 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Third Edi- 
tion. 

Typhoon. A Flay in Four Acts. Melchior 
Lengyel. English Version by Laurence 
Irving. Second Edition. 


The States h\ Italy 

Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS 
Illustrate^, Demy 8vo 


A History of Milan under the Sforza. 
Cecilia M. Ady. lor. 6d. net. 

A History of Perugia. 


I A History of Verona. A. M. Alien. 
I xaj. 6d. net. 

W. Heywood. its. 6d. net. 
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The WeBiminster Commentaries 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK 


Demy 

Thb Ac*s of the Apostles. Edited hy R. 
6 . Radcham. Seventh Edition, ita. 6d. 

The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge. Third Edition. 6^. 

The Book ok Exodus. Edited by A. H. 
M'Neile. With a Map and 3 Plans, tos. 6fl. 

The Book of Ezekibu Edited by H. A. 
Redpath. xoi. 6d. 

The Book of Genesis. Edited, with Intro* 
duction and Notes, by S. R. Driver. Ninth 
Edition. los. 6d. 


%vc 

j Additions and Corrections m thi- 
Seventh and Eighth Editions of thk 
Boor op Genesis. S. R. Driver, is. 

Thu Book or the Prophet Isaiah. 
Edited by G. W. Wade. los. 6d. 

Tub Book of Job. Edited by £. C. S. Gib 
son. Second Edition, fix. 

The Epistle of St. J ambs. Edited, with 
Introdiurion and Notes, by R. J. Knowling. 
Second Edition. &r. 


The ‘Toang* Series 


The Young Botanist. 

C. S. Coup^. 3 J. td. net. 

The Young Carpenter. Cyril HalL si. 

The Young Electrician. Hammond Hall. 
Second Edition. 5 X. 


Crowti %V0 

The Young Engineer. Hammond Hall. 
Third Edition. 55 . 

The Young Naturalist. W. P. Westell. 

6x. 

The Young Ornithologist. W. P. Westell. 

5x. 


Illustrated. 

W. P. Westell and 


Hethaen’e Shilliiig Library 


Fcap. Svo. 

Blub Bird, The. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Charles Dickens. G. K. Chesterton. 
Ckarmides, and other Poems. Oscar 
Wilde. 

ChitrAl : The Story of a Minor Siege. Sir 
G. S. Robertson. 

Condition of England, The. G. F. 0. 
Mastennan. 

De Pxofundis. Oscar Wilde. 

From Midshipman to Fibld*Marshal. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

Harvest Home. E. V. Lucas. 

Hills and the Sea. Hilaire Belloc. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry. P. Chalmers- 
Miichuil. 

Ideal Husband, An. Oscar Wilde. » 
Intentions. Oscar Wilde. * 

Jimmy Glover, his Book. James M. 

Glover. ^ 

John Boyes, King of the Wa-Kikdyu. 
John Boyes. 

Lady Windermere’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 
Letters prom a Self-made Merchant 
TO HIS Son. George Horace Lorimer. 


Ijr. net 

Life ok John Ruskin, The. W, G. Colling- 
wood. 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson, The. 
Graham Balfour, 

Life of Tennyson, The. A. C. Benson. 
Little of Everything, A. E. V.JiUcm'. 
Lord Arthur Savilb's Crime. Oscar Wilde 
Lore of the Honey-Bee, The. Tickner 
Edwardes. 

Man and the Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Mary Magdalene. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Old Country Like. S. Baring-Gould. 
Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study. Artlftr 
, Ransome. 

Parish Clerk, The. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Selected Pokms, Oscar Wilde. 
Sevastopol, an» otkbe Stories. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Two Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 
'Under Five Reigns. I.Ady Dorothy Nevill. 
Vailima Letters. Robert Lonb Stevenson. 
Vicar of Morwbnstow, The. S. Baring 
Gould. 
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Books for TraToUen 

Crown Svo, 6s. each 

Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour 


Avon and Shakbspeaks's Country, The. 
A. G. Bradley. 

Black Forest, A Book op the. C. E. 
Hughes. 

Bretons at Home, The. F. M. Gostllng. 
Cities of Lombardy, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities op Romagna and the Marches, 
The. Edward Hutton. 

Cities or Spain, The. Edward Hutton. 
Cities op Umbria, The. Edward Hutton. 
Days in Cornwall. C. Lewis Hind. 

Flokknck and Northern Tuscany, with 
Gbnoa. Edward Hutton. 

Land op Pardons, The (BrittanyX Anatole 
Le Braz. 

Naples. Arthur H. Norway. 

Naples Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
New Forest, The. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Norfolk Broads, The. W. A. Dutt 
Norway and its Fjokds. M. A. Wyllie. 
Rhine, A Book of the. S. Baring«GouId. 
Rome. Edward Hutton. 

Round about Wiltshire. A. G. Bradley. 
Scotland op To-day. T. F. Henderson and 
Francis Watt. 

Sd!.na and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton. 

Skirts of the Great City, The. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 

Through East Anglia in a Motor Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 

Venile and Venktia. Edward Hutton. 
Wanderer in Florence, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Paris, A. EfV. Lucas. 
Wanderer in Holland, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Wandkrer in London, A. E. V. Lucas. 


Some Books on Art 


Armourer and his Craft, The-. Charles 
fTouIkes. Illustrated. Royal ^to. %s. 
net. 

Art AND Life. T. Storge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8w. sf. net. 

British School, The. An Anecdotal Guide 
to the British Painters and Paintings in the 
National Gallery. E. V. Lucas. Ulus* 
erate V Fca^. Svo. as. 6d. net. 

Decorative Iron Work. From the xith 
to the xviiith Century. Charles ffoulkes. 
Royal 4to. £a as, net. 

Franck.sco Guardi, 17x8-1793. G. A. 
Simonson. Illustrated. Imperial ^0. 
£% as. net. 

h-LUSTRATlONS OF THE BoOK OF JOB. 
William Blake. Quarto. £i ss. net. » 

John Lucas, Portrait Painter, 1888-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Imperial eto. 
£3 3s net. 

Old Paste. A. Beresford Ryley. Illustrated. 
Royal ^to. £a ». net. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy'iejo. ios,6d. 
net. 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy %vo. los. 6cL net. 

Romney Folio, A. With an Essay hy A. B. 
Chamberlain. Imperial Folio. £1$ xss. 
net. 

Royal Academy Lectures on Painting. 
George Clausen. Illustrated. Crown 800. 
SS. net. 

Saints in Art, The. Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Fcap. tew. 
3S. 6d. net. 

Schools of Painting. Mary lanes. Illus- 
trated. Cr. tvo. se. net. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times. 
i. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy tvo. js. 6d. net, 

'Classics of Art.' See page 14. 

* The Connoisseur’s Library.’ See page 15. 
' Little Books on Art.* See page 18. 

* The Little Galleries.' See page zS. 
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Some Books on Italy 


Etkuria and Modern Tuscany, Old. 
Mary L. Cameron. Illustrated. Steattd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

Florence : Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. F. A. Hyett. Demy 
ys. 6d. net. 

Florence, A Wanderer in. E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Florence and her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. Ecap. Zvo. sr. net. 

Fixirrncb, Country Walks about. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. ss. net. 

Florence and the Cities op Northern 
Tuscany, with Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Lombardy, The Cities op. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Milan under the Spokza, A History of. 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
lojr. 6d. net. 

Naples: Pasf and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zva. 6s. 

Nai'les Riviera, The. H. M. Vaughan. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Perugia, A History of. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy tvo. las. 6d. net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Romagna and the Marches, The Cities 
of. Edward Hutton. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roman Pilgrimage, A. R. E. Roberts. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs. 
Ethel Ross Barker. Demy Zvo. izs. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Clothf 2S. 6d. net ; leather^ ^s. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily. F. H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott Zvo. Cloth, 2S. 6d, net ; leather, 3r. 6d. 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. ss. net. 

Siena and Southern Tuscany. Edward 
Hutton, llltistrated. Second Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6a. 


Umbria, The Cities of, Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Venice and Venbtia. Edward Hutton- 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5x. net. 

Venice and her Treasures. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Verona, A History of. A. M. Allen 
Illustrated. Demy Zi>o. izr. 6d. net. 

Dante and his Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dante Alighieri : His Life and Works 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 51. net. 

Home Life in Italy. Lina Duff Gordon. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, The. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Second Edition, leap. 
Zvo. 54. net. 

Lorenzo nm Magnificent. E. L. S. 
Horsburgh. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo. 151. net 

Medici Popes, The. H. M. Vaughan. Ulus* 
trated. Demy Zvo. 154. net 

St. Catherine of Siena and her Times. 
By the Author of ' Mdlle. Mori.' Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zxto. is. 6d. net. 

S. Francis of Assisi, The Lives of. 
Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. Zvo. s^. 


Savonarola, Girolamo. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
5r. net. 

Shelley and his Friends in Italy. Helen 
R. Angeli. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. sos. 6d. 
net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Breviary for Tra- 
' vellcrs in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Fcap Zvo. 
5J. net. 

United Italy. F. M. Underwood. Demy 
Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 
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Part III— A Gelection of Works of Fiction 


Albaneii (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
890. 6r. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; ok, The 
Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 
Cr. 800. 3f. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. Fijth Edition. Cr. 
890. 6s. 

OLIVIA MARY. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8(70. ts. 

THE BELOVED ENEMY. Soeond Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition Cr. B90. 6*. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
890. 6jr. 

ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fowrth Edition. 
Cr. 890. 6s, 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. 8m. 6 s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s. 

DARNELEY PLACE. Soeond Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6 s, 

BaUey^.G.). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Third Edition. Cr, 8m. 6 s. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m, 6 s. 

THE SEA CAPTAIN. Third EdiOon. 
Cr. 8m. 6a 

« 

• 

BarimS-Gould (B.). MARGERY^ OF 
QUETHER. Soeond Edition. Cr.Soo. 6s. 

mtm. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
890. 6s. 

the BROOM-SQUIRE. Ulustrated. Fifth, 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 s. 

BUDYS OF THE STEWPONEY. lUus- 
Itmted. Stcond Edition. Cr. 8m. 6a 


PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8m, 6 s, 
WINEFRED. illustrated. Soeond Ediiion. 
Cr. 8m. 60. 


Barr (Robart). IN THE MTDST Oi< 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Bjo. 6 s. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth Edition, 
Cr, 8m. 6 s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Ediiion. 
Cr, 8m. 6 s, 


Begbla (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Bawt. ; or. The 
Progkbss of an Open Mind. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 s. 


BeUoo (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Soeond Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bm. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 s. 

Also FemF. 8m. xs, noL 

Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6 s. 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8m. 60. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 890. 6s. 

BURIED ALIVE. Third Edition. Cr. 
890. 60. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. Third 
Edition. Cr, 8m. 60. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS- 
Second Edition, Cr. 8m. 60. 

THE REGENT : A Five Towns Story of 
Adventure in London. Fourth Edition. 
Cf. Bm. 60. 

ANtfA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. FouHh 
Edition. Feaf. Bm. xs. net. 

TERESA OF WATLING STREET. Fea^. 
8m. x0. not. 


Benion (B. F.X DODO : A Detail op thr 
Day. Seventeenth Edition Cr. Boo. 6s. 
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(Oeortfe A). SPANISH 
GOLD. Seventetnth EditioH, Cr. 6m. 6s. 
Also Fcap, 6m. is. net. 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Fi/iA Rditim. 
Cr. 8m. fij. 

Also FcaP. 9m. is. tut. 

LALAGE’. LOVERS. Third Ediiten. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

also FcmP. 8vo. is. tut. 

THE ADVENTURES OF DR. WHITTY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 9m. 6.v. 

Bowen (Marjorio). 1 WILL MAINTAIN. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. 9m. 6s. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. Seventh 
ZdiHon. Cr. 9oo. 6jr. 

A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 9m. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 9m. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Sixth Edition. 

THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. Third 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

Oastle (Atfnei and Egerlon). THE 

GOLDEN BARRIER. Third Edition. 
Cr.9m. 6s. 

Chofitorton (0. A). THE FLYING INN. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8»#. 6*. 

OUfford (Mri. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. Isw. 3s. 6d. 

Conrad (JoMph). THE SECRET AGENT : 
A SiMPLB Talk. Fourth Edition. Cr, 9m. 
6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr.9m. 6s. 
UNDER WESTERN EVES. Second Edi- 
Hon. Cr. 8m 6s. 

CHANCE. Miehth Edition. Cr.lm. 6s. 

Conyora (Dorothea). SALLY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8w». 6s. 

SANDY MARRIED. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
9oo, 6s. 

CoreUl (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Tkiriy'Second Edition. Cr, 
800. 6 $. 

VENDETTA ; or, Thk Stort of one For* 
GOTTEN. Thirty-first Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THELMA: A Norwsgian Princess. 

Forty-fifth Edition. Cr, 9m. 6s. 
ARDATH: Thk Story or a Dkas Self. 

Twsnty-ucoTid Edition. Cr. 8w. 6(. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. , 

WORMWOOD: A Drama of Pari& 
Twentieth Ediiion. Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
BARABBAS: A Dream of the IPokld’s 
Tragedy. Forty-seventh EdUHon. * Cr. 800. 

6 f. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty 
ninth Edition. Cr. 9m. 6s. 

THE MASTER -CHRISTIAN. Fifteenth 
Edition, ijyth Thonsmnd, Cr. 800. 6s. 


TEMPORAL POWER: A Study in 
Supremacy. Second Ediiion. 150/A 
ThousaM. Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN; A Simple Love 
Story. Seventeenth Edition. 154/A Thou- 
sand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS : The Tragedy of a 
Quiet Life. Second Edition, noth 
Thousand. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Thirty-second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

Also Feap. 800. is. net. 

BOY : A Sketch. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 
B00. 6s. 

Also FeaP. 800. is. net. 

CAMEOS. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 9vo. 
6s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. Sixth Edi-^ 
Hon. Cr. 600. 6s. 

JANE: A Social Incident. Fcap. 9vo. 
IS. net. 

Crockett (B. B.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

Broker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Second Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 800. ds. 
A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr, 800. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition, Cr, 800. 6s. 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 9m. 6s. 

Danby(Prank). JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. 
Fcap. 800. IX. net. 

Doyle (Blr B. Conan), round the red 

LAMP. Twefth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 
Also Fcap. 800. XX. net. 

Drake (Manrlee). WOa- Sixth EdWon. 
Cr.Sm. 6s. 

Flndlater(jr. H.> THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
800. 6s. 

Vindlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. 800. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
♦ Cr. 800. 6x. 

Fry (B. and 0. B.). A MOTHER'S SON. 
Fifth Edition, Cr. 9m. 6x. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. 0.800, 6s. 
'HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tweifth EdiHon. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Uo, 6s. 
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HautnaoB THB FOOL in 

CHRIST : Emmanvbl Quint. Translated 
by Thomas Sbltzbb. Cr. itw. 6s, 

HiohenB (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Stcvtui Edition. 
Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Fourth 
Ediium. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

FELIX: Thrkb Ybars in a Lifb. Tonth 
Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. SiffJUk 
Edition, Cr. 6oo. 6s. 

Also Fsa^. §00. is. not. 

BYEWAYS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Twtnty- 
feurtk Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Zve. 6s, 
THB BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. Btfo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Sscond Edition. Cr. 
§00. ji. 6d. 

Also Fcap. §00, is. not. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Second Edition. Cr. §vo. 6s. 

THE WAY OF AMBITION. Fi/iA Edi- 
tion. Cr. §00. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). A CHANGE OF AIR. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. §00. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
ivo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. §vo. 6s. 
PHROSO. lllustiated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 
§7)0. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. lUustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr.Zoo. 6s. 

the KING’S MIRROR. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr. §vo, 6s. 

QUISANT 1 &. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 63. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. §00, 6s. 
TABES d)F TWO PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. §vo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Illus- 
trated. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. too, 6s, 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Edi- 
Cr. §00. 6s. 

Hntten (Baroneei ¥en). THE HALO.' 
Fifth Edition. Cr.§oo. 6s. 

Also Fcnp.loo. is.net. 

Hyne ( 0 . J. Cntoliffe). FIREMEN HOT. 
Fonitih Edition. Cr. §00, 6s. 

Jaeobl (W. W.). MANY CARGOES ’ 
Tkiriy-tturd Edition. Cr. 800. 3J, 6d. 

Also Illustrated in colour. Demy too. 
7S. 6d. not. 


SEA URCHINS. Soosnteenth Sditum. Cr 
too. . 6 d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Tenth Edition. Cr.toe. ^s.6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 3s. 6 d. 

Also Fee^. 800. is. net. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOINC Eleventh 
Edition. Cr.tmo. y.6d. 
ATSUNWICHPORT. Illustrated. 

Edition. Cr. 8m. 30. 6 d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Eighth 
Edition, Cr, 800. 30. 6 d. 

ODD CRAFT. lUustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 800. 30. 6 d. 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. too. 30. 6 d. 
SALTHAVBN. lUustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 30. 6 d. 

SAILORS’ KNOTS. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. 8m. 30. 6 d. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
8m. 30. 6d. 

Kln||(Bull). THE WILD OLIVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. §00. 60. • 

THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. too. 6s. 

THE WAY HOME. Second Edition. Cr. 
8m. 60. 

Le Oneui (WUllamb THE CLOSED 
BOOK. Third Edition. Cr. Bm. 60. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. §00. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bm. 60. 

London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 60. 

Lowndee (Mrs* Belloo). THE CHINK 
IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 60. 

MARY PECHBLL. Second Edition. Cr. 
too. 6s. 

STUDIES IN LOVE AND IN TERROR- 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE LODGER. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8m. 6t. 

Lnoas (■. YX LISTENER’S LURE: Am 
OeuQUK Naxxatioh. Tenth Edition. 
Fcap. too. 50. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easv-going 
Chxonicue. Twelfth Edition. Fc»F- §00. 

s*- • 

MR. INGLESIDB. Tenth Edition. Fca^. 
too. 50. 

LONDON LAVENDER. Eighth Edition. 
FcmF. 8m. 50. 
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LyMl (Bdnal DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44^A Tkeustmd. Cr. 8cv. 

3s.6d. 

Maonanghtan (8.> THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M‘NAB. Fi/iA Edition. 
Cr. StfO. 6s. 

PETER AND JANE. Fonr/A Edition. 
Cr.ttfo. 6s. 

Halet (Lucas), A COUNSEL OF PER- 
FECTION. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. 6*. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE. SixtA 
Edition. Cr. %oo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY : A Romance. SeventA Rdu 
Hon. Cr. ^)0. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. SixteeniA Edition. 
Cr. 9 vo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fi/tA Edition. Cr. 
6vo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fi/tA Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. 6s, 

Mason (A. £. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. JtintA Edition. Cr. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
Third Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
VIVIEN. TAirUontA Edition. Cr.Boo. w. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. SeoentA Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. dr. 

Also Fca^. Bvo. u. net. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Edition. Cr.Boo. 
6s. 

HILL RISE. FonrtA Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 

Also Fcnf. Boo. xs. net. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: B»- 
TWEBN You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Boo. 6s. 

THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr- 
Boo. 6s. 


Milne (A, A.). THE DAY’S FLAY. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Seoond Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Montague (C. £.). A HIND LET LOOSE. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8oi. 6s. 

THE MORNING'S WAR. Second Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6f. 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREET. Seventh Edition. Cr.Bve. 6s. 
Also Fcesp. Bvo. u. net. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Boo. 6t. 

Olliuant (Alfrod). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Twei/th Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT 
Second Edition. Cr.Boo. dr. 

THE ROYAL ROAD. Second Edition. 
Cr.Boo. 6s. 

Onions (Oliver). (K)OD BOY SELDOM: 
A Romancx or Adubrtisbment. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sr;^. (r. 

THE TWO KISSES. Third Edition. 

Cr.Boo. is. 

Oppenhelm (S. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Ftjtih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE MISSING DELORA. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Also Feap. Bvo. is. net. 

Orozy (Baropcsi). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fi/ih Rditi.>n. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Also Feap. Bvo. is. net. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fi/th Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. it. 

THE GATE OP THE DESERT. Fca^. 
Bvo. IS. net. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bm. 

Also Fcap. Bvo. xs. net. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, and OTHfcr. 

Stories. Secotid Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LAURISTONS. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6 s. 

THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE, 
Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6jr. 

MARY ALL-ALONS. Third Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

Parker (Oiibert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. SeventA Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
Boo. 6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ()S. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
.WHEN V ALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
Thb Stoky or A Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8ur, 6 s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures or ‘ Pretty 
i Pibrrb.’ F(/th Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUus- 
* trated. Nineteenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG; A 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition, Cr. 800. di. 
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THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition. Cr. Stjo. 3s. 6d. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth EdUim. 

Cr. tvo. 6.i. 

THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zzto. 6s, 

Paiture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A lso Fcnf, Bvo. xs, not. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. Illustrated. Cr. 
&V0. 6s. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER ; A Story of 
THB SH1RB.S. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3#. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. not. 

Perrin (Allee). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, too. 6s. 

A Iso Fcap. too. ts. not. 

THE ANGLO-INDIANS. Fifth Edition. 
Cr.loo. 6s, 

Also Fcap. too. is. not. 

THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 rw. 6s, 

Phlllpottf (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. tvo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Fronti.spiecc. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. too. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Foztrih 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s, 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

t9o. 

. THE POACHER’S WIFE. Sound Edition. 
Cr. too. 68 . 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr, tvo. 6s, 

DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Ey^hth Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. , 

Also Eenp. too. ts. net. • 


MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Tkitd RdiHon. 
Cr, too. 6 <. 

Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE 
STATE. Third Edition. Cr.tvo. y.6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. tvo. y. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. tvo. is. not. 

NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. Third Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. Second 
Edition. Cr, tvo. 6s. 

DEVOTED SPARKES. Second Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6 s. 

THE HAPPY RECRUIT. Second Edition. 
Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Russell (W. Olark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR’S VOYAGE. • Illustrated. 
FiPth Edition. Cr. tvo. y. 6d. 

Bidgwlok (Mrs. Alfred). THE LANTERN 
BEARERS. Third Edition, Cr. tvo. 6 j. 
THESEVERINS. Sixth EdUion, Cr.tvo. 
6s. 

Also Fcap. tvo. is. not. 

ANTHEA’S GUEST. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
tvo. 6 ^. 

LA MORN A. Third Edition. Cr.tvo. 6s. 
BELOW STAIRS. Second Edition. Cr. 
tvo. 6s. 

Bnalth (J. 0.). THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 

Second Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

AN AFFAIR OF STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

Bomerville (B* CBO and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8 ev. 6s. 

Also Fcap. tvo. is. net. 

Thurston (B. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Adfc Fcap, Bvo. is. net. 


Piokthall (Marmaduke). SAtD, ’THE 
FISHERMAN. Tenth Edition. Cr. tvo. 

6t, 

Also Fcap. Bvo. is. net. 

‘Q» (A. T. Qulller-Couch> MERRY- 
GARDEN AND OTHBSt STORIES. Cr. 
tvo. 6e. 


Watson (H. B. Harriott). THE BIG 

FISH. Third Edition. Cr.tvo. Be. 

% 

Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr.tvo. 6e. 

Aim Fcap. tvo. xs. xsst. * 
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THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. SixiJk Sdi/iom. 
Cr. Sew. 6s. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Third BdUion. Cr. 

Bw. 6s. 

THE PEARL STRINGER. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

Westrnp (Harguftt) (Mri. W. Sydney 
8taoey)L TIDEMARKS. Third Edition. 
Cr. 9vo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBS. Illustrated. Tiooniy-third Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Also Fcap. too. ts. not. 

Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Soeond 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Williamson (0. H. and A. H.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Twtniy-stcond Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 
A Iso Cr. ivo. IS. not. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romancb 
OF A Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleoontk Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Also Fcay. ivo. ss, not. 


THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated 
Tonih Edition. Cr. ivo. 6f. 

*Also Foa/. Boo. is. net. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY. Illustrated. 

Sisfth EdUson. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Thirteenth Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s. 
SCARLET RUNNER. lUustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr, Boo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN SILENCE. Seventh Edi 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Fotirth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE HEATHER MOON. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE LOVE PIRATE. Illustrated. Secofvi 
Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE DEMON. Fca^. Boo. ss. net. 


Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Sixth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated, Crown Sw, xs. 6d, 


Getting Well of Dorothy, The. Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. 

Girl of the Peopue, A L. T. Meade. 

Honourable Miss, The. L. T. Meade. 

Master Rockafbllar’s Voyage. W. Clark 
Russell 


Only a Guard-Room Dog. Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

Red Grange, The. Mrs. Molesworth. 

Syd Belton: The who would not go 
to Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 

There wa^ once a Prince. Mia M? E. 
Mann. 


Methaen’g Shilling NotbIb 


Fcap. Svo. 

Anna or the Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
Barbary Sheep. Robert Htchens. u 

Botor Chaperon, The. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 

Bov. Marie Corelli 
Charm, The. Alice Perrin. 

Dan Rossbl the Fox. E. CE. Semerville 
and Martin Ross. 


IT. nei 

m 

^DbmOn, The. C. N. and A. M. Williamson 
Fire in Stubble. Baroness Orczy. 

Gate of Desert, The. John Oxenham. 
Guarded Flame, The. W. B. Maxwell 
'^Halo, The. Baroness von Hutten. 

Hiu. Rise. W. B. Maxwell 
Jans. Marie CorelB. 
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Hethnen’t Bhillin^ VoitU— continued, 

Joseph. Frank Danby. 

' Ladv Betty Across the Watbk. C. N. 
and A. M. Williamson. 

Light Freights. ^ >y. Jaoibs. 

%>NG Road, The. John Oxenham. 

Mighty Atom, The. Marie Corelli. 

. Mirage. £. Temple Thurston. 

Missing Dblora, The. £. Phillips Oppen< 
heim. 

Round the Red Lamp. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

.SaTd, the Fisherman. Mannaduke Pick* 
thall. 


Search Party, The. G. A. Birmingham 
Secret Woman, The. Eden pbillpotts. 
Sbvsrins, The. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwidc. 
Spanish Gou). G. A. Birmingham. 
Splendid Brother. W. Fett Ridge. 
Tales op Mean Streets. Arthur Morrisc 
Teresa op Watling Street. Amc 
Bennett. 

Tyrant, The. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Under the Red Robb. Stanley J. Weymi 
Virginia Perfect. Peggy Webling. 

Woman with the Fan, The. Robi 
Hicbens. 


Hethaen’s Sevenpenny Novels 


Fca^. Svo, id. net 


Angbi.. B. M. Croker. 

Broom Squire, The. S. Baring*Gould 
By Stroke of Sword. Andrew Balfour. 
House of Whispers, The. William Le 
Queux. 

Human Boy, The. Eden Phillpotts. 

1 Crown Thee King. Max Pemberton. 
Late in Like. Alice Perrin. 

Lone Pine. R. B. Townshend. 

Master of Men, E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Mixed Marriage, A. Mr. F. E. Penny. 


Peter, a Parasite. £. Marjp Albanesi. 

Pomp of tub Lavilbttbs, The. Sir Gilbi 
Parker. 

Prince Rupert the Buccaneer. C 

Ctttclifie Hyne. 

Princess Virginia, The. C. N. & A. A 
Williamson. 

Profit and Loss. John Oxenham. 

Red House, The. E. Nesbit. 

Sign of the Spider, The. Bertram Mition 
Son of the State, A. W. Pett Ridge. 


9/5/xI 


PnKteti by Morrison & Gibb Limited, Edtniwgk 







